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' ) JE stood in a little antique shop in 
Hereford and the Extravagant 
Lady, who had cultivated the bad 
habit of buying everything that struck her 
fancy, looked thoughtful as she picked up 
the change left from a five-pound note. 
“Yes,” she acceded while the little dealer, 
as antique as his shop, expiated over the 
bargain he had just let go, “yes, I know 
they’re a bargain—only what on earth am 
I to do with them while we go tripping 
around? I can’t pack them in my trunk.” 
“Post them,” suggested the little man, 
nonchalantly. 
“Post—these!” repeated the Lady. 
“These” were a shovel, poker and tongs, 
accompanied by a lovely brass fender, all 
guaranteed to be seventeenth-century junk. 


“Certainly. Post them to Liverpool. The 
steamship people will keep them till you sail.” 

“Post them!” repeated the Lady. ‘That's 
preposterous! They’ve got to be expressed.” 

The little antique man stared in perplex- 
ity. ‘‘What’s expressed?” 

“Why, expressed is—expressed. It’s send- 
ing bundles by express—through an express 
office. Don’t you understand?” The Ex- 
travagant Lady looked at him as if he ought 
to be expressed to an imbecile asylum. 

“I’m sorry,” he confessed humbly, “it 
must be something American; I never heard 
of it before. We have nothing but the post 
in England!” 

“Nothing but the post in England!” re- 
peated the Extravagant Lady, for the ninth 
time, while we wandered down the Hereford 
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street where they sell nothing but antiques. 
“Great Scott! What an arrangement! 
How I wish we had nothing but the post in 
America! My dear, it reduces shopping to 
a science; buy what you want, weigh it, 
stick on a twopenny stamp and send it home. 
Why, it’s cheaper than breathing!”’ 

I have echoed her sentiments many a 
time since that day. We watched the an- 
tique man put the old brasses together in a 
shapely, secure, rather large bundle, address 
it to the care of a Liverpool steamship line; 
then he weighed it, stuck on a sixpenny 
stamp and we went on our way rejoicing. 
“Gee whiz! what a blessed institution!” 
the Extravagant Lady soliloquized all the 
way home. “I hope the steamship people 
have oodles of space. I’m going to post every- 
thing. I’ve decided to dig every blessed 
thing out of my trunk that I don’t need 
and post it. Why, it’s a heavenly scheme!” 

Since we left London our trunks had 
been growing heavier and heavier, till we 
watched anxiously when the guard tipped 
them out on the scales and demanded, we 
never knew what, for overweight. There 
were no extra luggage charges when we left 
Hereford. We bought twopence worth of 
strong brown paper, five yards of black cal- 
ico to sew things in which would not wrap, 
a penny’s worth of stout twine, then we went 
at lightening our trunks. The hotel clerk 
sent up a set of scales, and we did as fine 
calculation over our merchandise as if it had 
cost the cent an ounce it does here, instead 
of the two cents a pound charged by liberal 
Britain. 

“Make a list of the junk in this bundle, 
won’t you,” said the Extravagant Lady, 
“before I stitch it up? If you don’t, no- 
body at home will believe your story.” 

Here are the contents of one bundle: 
Three wooden dolls, a lace robe, two pewter 
plates, one pewter teapot, a hair brush and 
mirror, a brass ink stand, three tartan pho- 
tograph frames, six tablecloths, fourteen 
towels, a camera and two rubber hot bottles, 
all wrapped and stitched into a steamer rug 
which weighed four pounds. That was only 
one parcel—we sent a dozen through the 
Hereford postoffice: a Merry Widow hat, in 
its gigantic box, the postage on it was two- 
pence; and all the helter-skelter pick-ups 
from London shopping—shoes, gloves, a set 
of furs, a winter suit, two raincoats, an old 
clock, brass, copper and pewter, bric-a-brac 
and baskets, a Sheffield tray, ancient can- 
dlesticks and a mahogany footstool. Every- 


where we went the Extravagant Lady kept 

buying, buying, buying, and working the 

British Postoffice with a gleeful chuckle. 
“Would you believe,” she asked solemnly 


‘while she figured up accounts one night, 


“that I’ve posted fifteen bundles, some of 
them smashing big ones at that, and I’ve 
spent only $1.25 on postage? The brass 
fender alone would have cost that if I had 
sent it from New York to Chicago. Then 
don’t forget the old firescreen I posted from 
Canterbury. Oh, this is a heavenly coun- 
try—if it would only stop raining!” 

One day in September we climbed up the 
gangway, said good-by to the heavenly 
country—the sun shone for our departure— 
and then after gathering together steamer 
letters we went to our stateroom. Outside 
the door the three of us stood staring in utter 
dismay. We had been mailing things for 
three months from every corner of the Brit- 
ish Kingdom, only we had not reckoned on 
what a monstrous pile they made. 

““Where—can you tell me where we're 
going to sleep and dress and undress and 
brush our hair and wash and hang a nightie 
or lay a toothbrush?” asked the Extrava- 
gant Lady. 

“T don’t know,” I confessed; “but the 
most of these bundles are yours.” 

Our stateroom, and it was a fair-sized 
apartment as staterooms go, was piled to 
the roof with parcels. The bunks were 
heaped with bundles, long ones which held 
umbrellas and queer knobby things we 
longed to open because we had forgotten 
what was in them. On top of everything 
spread a set of royal antlers, the head in a 
wooden box, the horns wrapped in burlap 
and each prong protected by a cork. 

“T’m certain some of the things here 
aren't ours. The postage on these must 
have cost ten dollars if it cost a cent. But 
say, who’s going to sleep with the antlers?” 

“Think of those awful customhouse men 
on the other side,”’ groaned the Third One in 
our party. 

The customhouse men were heartless, but 
they did not approach the express company 
in that regard. The latter charged $26.50 
to transport from the dock to our home 
things which the generous British Postoffice 
took off our hands for $1.25. Now figure 
that out if you can. 

We went visiting in England and Scotland 
and in the everyday life of the people we saw 
what a boon the British parcels post is. 
For one thing it keeps down the prices of 
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food. I haven't a doubt but the Scotch 
marketman would develop the traits of a 
highway robber quite as unscrupulously as 
an American provider does, only he daren’t. 
He knows he has to compete with country 
folks who raise vegetables, grow fruit, or sell 
eggs, chickens, cheese or butter. The fish- 
erman can sell his catch by post orders 
straight off the wharf, and the city baker has 
to compete with the little country bakeries 
who will send you breakfast baps hot from 
the oven through the mail. The finest 
cakes, shortbread, muffins and cookies I 
ever tasted in my life came from a place in 
the north of Scotland, called Lhanbryde. 
One day we whisked through the village; it 
consists of a station, ten houses, a kirk and 
the bakery. Only the Lhanbryde bakery 
is famous. It keeps the little postoffice 
hustling. Why, I watched the mail cart 
transfer about half a ton of baked stuff to 
the luggage van. It was moved as care- 
fully as if every package were filled with 
eggs, because a British stamp is not only 
a railroad ticket—it is an insurance policy. 

“We do a tr-e-mendous business here,” 
said the guard proudly as he poked his head 
in to take a look at our tickets. “ Lhan-br-r- 
ryde shortbread gangs a’ ower the continent.” 

I found out later that he told the truth. 

The parcels post is a boon to crofters in 
the Western Highlands who, in their little 
thatched cottages, spin the magnificent 
Harris tweeds for which Americans pay six 
times the price tendered to the old women 
who spin. Still, that sixth is a boon to them 
and “ Postie” transports her web for a few 
pennies, also the stockings and mittens she 
knits during long winter evenings when 
snow buries the little croft in a drifted white- 
ness. The Shetlanders find a market 
through the mail all over the United King- 
dom for their beautiful, soft, fleecy goods, 
and the fisher folks at Finnan dry their had- 
dies on the rocks, knowing they can market 
them by post. 

Whirling through England and Wales we 
passed gardens and greenhouses where fruit 
and flowers are raised for the London mar- 
kets or, better still, for private customers. 
There are out-of-the-world jam communities 
where women and girls in a tiny village con- 
vert delicious English strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries or cherries into such jams and 
jellies as we never taste on this side of the 
water. I yield the palm to American 
women on general cooking, but not on jam 
making! They can’t take life leisurely 


enough to make good jam. The jam com- 
munity posts its product to private custom- 
ers in big, gardenless cities, making a profit 
which is a godsend to many a household. 
Everywhere the British parcels post brings 
a market to the door of any British subject 
in the most out-of-the-world spot, if he has 
anything worth selling and knows how to 
sell it. Wherever there is a handful of peo- 
ple there is a postoffice. 

Another boon afforded by parcels post is 
the shopping facilities it holds forth to the 
most out-of-the-world dweller. If you live 
at the Butt of Lewis and are a trustworthy 
British subject for whom a bank or a minis- 
ter will vouch, you can have fashionable 
articles sent from the London shops on ap- 
proval. Two or three gowns and a few hats 
are submitted to you for choice. You re- 
serve what you want, send back the rest and 
the transaction—besides your bill—costs 
you perhaps sixpence. 

It seemed to me as if there were no com- 
modity which could be grown, slaughtered 
or manufactured that the British postoffice 
wouldn’t carry. If you doubt my word look 
over the advertising columns in a British 
woman’s magazine and learn what you can 
order by post. Probably the line is drawn 
at a merry-go-round or a stuffed hippopota- 
mus, but almost everything else goes. 

Where we went visiting our hostess wished 
to rent a vacuum cleaner for a few days. It 
came from London with twenty cents of 
postage on it and the rent began from the 
moment a postman handed it in at the 
door. I saw crated dogs, cats and pigeons 
in the postoffice, cans of milk, pots and 
pans, perambulators, guns, carpets, memorial 
wreaths, rubber boots, bundles of sheep 
wool, fiddles, hams, blankets and whisky. 
If you could buy an eleven-pound grave- 
stone I fancy that would go through the 
mail, for eleven pounds is the stopping point. 

One morning I opened the door at the 
Scotch house where we stayed to answer the 
postman’s ring. He stood there with a 
ten-foot plank. It was too tall to come 
into the house upright, so he shoved it in 
lengthwise. It had been mailed unwrapped 
with an address written on one corner and 
a nine-cent stamp beside it. The British 
postoffice delivers goods so cheaply that big 
stores in the cities economize on delivery 
wagons and drivers by mailing all parcels 
under eleven pounds. If it is a hurry-up 
order an extra penny stamp secures special 
delivery. The London laundries send your 
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clean clothes home by post; indeed, laundry 
bundles total thousands of pounds a week in 
the British postoffice. Boys and girls in 
boarding school or college send theit week’s 
wash home for a few pennies, then it goes 
back to them clean and mended in time to 
go with the Saturday tub. In every British 
city there are several parcel deliveries a day 
and you get a bundle, if it holds perishable 
goods, ahead of the letter which accom- 
panies it. 

When an American comes home to deal 
with that high-handed monopolist, the ex- 
press company, you are sure to ask, as I did, 
“Why can’t we, a nation that thinks it pos- 
sesses the best of everything on earth, why 
can’t we have a parcels post?’’ When I 
asked that question I was referred to the 
great American Congress. I picked out the 
most amiable congressman I knew and put 
the query to him. He turned to hissecretary. 

“John,” he said, “give me the corre- 
spondence on parcels post.” 

A dapper young man laid two bunches of 
letters on the table. One was a pile so high 
that it looked actually formidable. The 
other was a scrawny little bunch I could 
have closed my fingers about. 

“Parcels post is a good deal like woman 
suffrage,” said the amiable congressman; 
“as soon as we know a majority of the 
women in America want suffrage, it is theirs! 
As soon as we know Americans want parcels 
post, they can have it. I’m in favor of it 
myself and would vote for it gladly; but my 
job is to speak for my constituents, not for 
myself. Now, here’s the test: this big pile 
of letters came from people who don’t want 
parcels post. Every man among them thinks 
of No. 1—either he is in the express business 
or he is a country merchant afraid of losing 
trade if folks could buy through the mails. 
This handful of letters is from the people 
who do want parcels post. Most of them, 
like yourself, have been abroad and have 
seen what a tremendous boon the institution 
is to the great masses. If every man and 
woman realized as we do what we miss in 
not having a parcels post, they would sit 
down immediately and write a demand for 
it of their congressman. Then we should 
have it, as we have anything else we need 
and ask for.” 

So you see, after all, the situation is “up 
to” you and me and our neighbors. I have 
sent my letter. Now write yours. Perhaps 
a year or two hence, if you live in Chippewa 
or Walla Walla or Blue Brush, or any other 
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‘way off community, you may have your 
spring hat mailed from New York, and pay 
for it by mailing Chippewa sausage to the 
metropolis! 


AS 


A Word from the Editor 


Let us apply the experiences of “My 
Lady Extravagance’’ to conditions at 
home. What would a parcels post mean to 
the American housekeeper? The suburban 
or rural family could receive the bulk of 
its supplies by mail—clothing, food, even 
eggs and butter and fresh meat. And the 
country household that had something to 
sell could, by availing itself of the parcels 
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post, eliminate the expensive middleman 
and ship direct to the consumer. Thus 
the city housekeeper could receive eggs, 
butter and other things by mail at much 
less than she pays now. In scores of ways 
the parcels post would tend greatly to de- 
crease the cost of living, for it would revolu- 
tionize the present cumbrous and expensive 
methods of retail business. 

The United States Postoffice authori- 
ties will accept a package of not more than 
twelve pounds in weight and not more than 
three and one-half feet wide by six feet 
long for delivery at any postoffice in Eng- 
land, Germany or in any one of the thirty- 
nine foreign countries blessed with the 
parcels-post system, at a rate of twelve 
cents a pound. But you are denied the 
privilege of sending the same package to 
any destination in your own country at any 
price. A four-pound package sent to a 
local point will cost the sender sixty-four 
cents, while the same package can be sent 


Z 
to New Zealand or Costa Rica for forty- 
eight cents. 

The parcels-post rates in foreign coun- 
tries are very moderate. In Germany, for 
instance, weight and distance determine 
the amount of the charge. The distance 
charge is fixed by means of zones, the first 
zone having a radius of ten geographical 
miles from the sending point, the second 
twenty, etc. The charge for an eleven- 
pound parcel is six cents within the first 
zone and twelve cents for every greater 
distance. For parcels weighing more, the 
charge is the same for the first five kilo- 
grams, but varies proportionately for each 
additional kilogram. In Germany, the 
weight limit is one hundred pounds, in 
England eleven, in France twenty-two and 
in Belgium one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds. That there is no good economic 
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reason why any civilized community can- 
not have a parcels post seems to be proved 
conclusively by the earnings of the postal 
departments of the governments that have 
tried it. The postoffice departments of 
Germany and France each has a yearly 
surplus of more than $14,000,000, and 
England enjoys a surplus of more than 
$20,000,000—a striking contrast to our own 
Postoffice Department, with its annual 
deficit of millions. 

“Then why don’t we have a parcels 
post?” you ask. The answer given to this 
question many years ago by Mr. John Wana- 
maker, when he was Postmaster General, 
means just as much to-day as it did then. 

“There are just ‘four reasons against the 
establishment of a parcels post,” said he. 
“They are the American, the Adams, the 
United States, and the Wells Fargo Ex- 
press Companies.” 

It has been said by some congressmen 
and postoffice officials that there is no 
parcels post because the public has not 
demanded it. Why not demand it now? 
Let every woman write to her husband’s 
congressman and speak her mind! 

As pointed out by an Englishman re- 
cently in New York, one of the great 
advantages of the parcels post is its 
celerity. “Before it came into vogue,” he 
said, “‘customers often had to wait days 


for their goods. Now, within the London . 


radius, it is a case of only a few hours, for 
the parcels post makes several deliveries 
daily. By paying a small additional fee, 
‘immediate delivery’ is secured. 

“The great retail houses, in increasing 
numbers, employ the parcels post for send- 
ing home the purchases of customers, in- 
stead of using their own delivery wagons. 
They find the government does the work 
for them cheaper and better than they can 
do it for themselves. The price charged, 
which is paid, of course, in postage stamps, 
varies from two cents for a parcel weighing 
under two pounds to twenty-two cents for 
a parcel not exceeding eleven pounds. 
Many of the London laundries now send 
home the week’s washing by parcels post 
for the same reason that the big stores are 
taking to it. The service costs less than 
that which they had previously provided 
themselves.”’ 

This gentleman dwells upon the impor- 
tance of the fact that goods thus conveyed 
by the government are virtually insured up 
to the value of most packages sent. 


An’ he burnt his whole palm 
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SAFE AND SANE 


By BurRGES JOHNSON 


WAS way back in June that Daddy he said 
Quite solemn to Jimmy-an-l, 
Ie didn’t want noise, an’ killing small boys 
Aw’ accidents, FourthoJuly. 
Ai’ Mother she nodded en’ twinkled her eyes, 
Aw’ says to him, “Willum, I think you are wise.” 


N’ every day after when Jimmy-an-I 
Would ask for a nickel or two, 
He'd say, “ Very well, but first you must tell 
Just what you are pianning to do.” 
We had to keep little account books that showed 
We hadn’t bought crackers or things that explode. 


N’ long before FourthoJuly came along 
He taught us orations an’ stuff, 
“* Cause that was the way to honor the day, 
An’ quite celebration enough.” 
Jie taught us some poems that we could repeat, 
While Mother cut bandages out of a sheet. 


UT somethin’ or other spoiled all of the fun 
Of waiting, to Jimmy-an-I ; 
We didn’t feel right when we kissed ’em good night 
The day before FourthoJuly. 
And Jimmy he cried at the top of the stairs, 
An’ I didn’t feel much like saying my prayers. 


P>\UT we was waked up by a rattlety-bang 
That made all the furniture dance, 
An’ I heard Daddy shout to Mother, ** Look out! 
I’ve burnt a big hole in my pants. 
But it didn’t seem right not to waken those boys 
With some little thing in the way of a noise!” 


Wye DM E ran down to Mother, who gave us some punk, 
t rs While she tied Daddy’s thumb with a rag, 


)\ w\ \\e But he said that it honored the flag— 
Q) / ANS And the rest of the day we could be safe an’ sane. 
To But Mother said, ““Willum you needn't explain.” 
i BE. “2 HAT evening we finished the jolliest Fourth 
onl That’s happened to Jimmy-an-I; 
ue *Cause all through the day our Daddy would say, 
ae | “There's time to be sane, by-an-by. 


“I’m so glad you’re safe, an’ I don’t expect more.” 


YQ And he burnt his whole palm with a whoppin’ big bomb, 


And I heard Mother say, when they locked the front door, 
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Miss.GERALDINE FARRAR 
in her 
New “Traviata” Costume 
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AWAY 


Geraldine Farrar’s Advice to 
Aspiring Singers 


The Beautiful Prima Donna Here Utters Her Heartfelt 
Message to American Girls 


Gb ct = 


Interview By 


JOHN CORBIN 


" HEN did I first decide to be 
an opera singer?”’ Miss Farrar 
smiled. “Let me see. At least 

as early as the age of eight. This is how 

I remember. At school I used to get good 

marks in most of my studies, but in arith- 

metic my mark was about sixty. That 
made me unhappy. But once when I was 
eight, I distinctly remember, I reflected 
that it didn’t really matter because I was 
going to be an opera singer. How long be- 

fore that I had decided on my career I 

can’t say.” 

When still a mere girl, lately exported 
from a small town in New England, Miss 
Farrar made her début in the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, and in one night won 
court, critics, and public in the most exact- 
ing artistic center of Europe. In Paris— 
which, in its way, is quite as difficult as 
Berlin—she repeated her success; and since 
her return to her native land she has been 
a dominant figure in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, perhaps the most brilliant 
organization of the kind in the world. At 


the moment of speaking she had just re- 
turned from the spring tour of the com- 
pany; and while the venture as a whole 
had been financially a failure, her perform- 
ance as the Goose Girl in Humperdinck’s 
new opera ‘‘ Kénigskinder”’ broke a record 
at Atlanta with receipts of $18,400 for a 
single performance. 

“At the age of eight you had already 
begun to study singing? You believe that 
young girls should begin as early as that?” 

“No. I sang, but I wasn’t allowed to 
take up regular study till I was twelve, 
for fear of injuring my voice. I should 
have been held back longer if my voice had 
not been unusually early in developing.” 

“What was your first experience with 
opera?” 

“T had studied the scores of ‘ Trovatore,’ 
‘Faust,’ and the rest from childhood; but 
I never heard an opera until I was taken 
to Boston to hear Calve in ‘Carmen.’” 

“To one of your ambition, that must 
have been a tremendously stimulating ex- 


perience! 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 


” 


“ Ariane et Barbe Bleue 
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as Ariane 
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“T can’t really say that it was. Every- 
thing happened exactly as I had imagined 
it. It seemed as if I had always been to 
the opera.” 


What it Means to Prepare for Opera 


“You would advise ambitious young 
girls to devote themselves to singing as 
you did?” 

Miss Farrar shook her head. “I used 
to feel that way. When girls wanted to 
sing to me I let them, and gave them the 
best advice I could. Really, 1 spent a great 
deal of time and strength with them. But 
I never could see that it did much good. 
Certainly one half the young women who 
want to sing should be seized and benev- 
olently choked before they even get to the 
piano.” 

“Even if they are confident of success, 
as you were?” 

“They have no right to be confident 
when disinterested people who know tell 
them they haven’t the voice.. Think what 
it means to prepare oneself for the operatic 
stage! Years of study under expensive 
masters, here and abroad; the mastery of 
French, German and Italian, in addition to 
English; a liberal education; travel and a 
knowledge of the world. In my own case 
everyone urged me on. Great things were 
predicted from the outset. My father and 
mother gave up their own lives, strained 
every resource. They lived with me, en- 
couraged me, protected me. Yet there 
were many times when it seemed that they 
had sacrificed all they had in life for noth- 
ing, when everything was black despair. 
I often think that except for their courage, 
their protection, I should never have won 
out in the end. Few parents are so situated 
that they can do that sort of thing, even 
if they are willing to make the sacrifice. 
And I don’t think any girl has a right to 
expect it. Yet without it the struggle 
would be too terrible.” 

Miss Farrar paused and reflected very 
seriously. 

“And then,” she pursued, “there is the 
question of mere physical strength. Few 
women, even if they have the voice and 
the ambition, are equal to the strain of 
grand-opera singing. There is a vast differ- 
ence between singing at home and singing 
in a public hall. And there is an even 
greater difference between a hall and an 
opera house—especially a house as vast as 


the Metropolitan. And rehearsals! For 
days before we produced Maeterlinck’s 
“Arianne et Barbe Bleu” we worked five and 
six hours, sometimes more, without paus- 
ing for rest or food. My stomach used to 
feel like a collapsed balloon, hung on a peg 
to my spinal column. And nervous! I 
wasn’t fit for publication, even in my own 
family. A road tour, such as we have just 
suffered, is even worse. We had cruelly 
long ‘jumps’ — from New York to 
Montreal, from Montreal to Cleveland, 
St. Louis and Atlanta. Sleeping cars and 
hotels! I suppose I ate and slept. I can’t 
remember! I know my nerves are worn 
threadbare.” 

There was no evidence of this in her man- 
ner or her surroundings. She was preparing 
to sail for Europe the next day; but the 
spacious drawing-room of her apartment, 
in one of those vast and splendid new 
Broadway hotels, was all order and elegance. 
To be sure there had been sounds of 
bustling preparation from a_ neighboring 
chamber; and the door, when it opened, re- 
vealed a glimpse of the delicious disorder 
of trunks packing for the steamer. Cards 
and urgent letters from strangers were 
hurried in—and sidetracked; intimate 
friends were admitted and taken into the 
conversation. But Miss Farrar seemed 
fresh and vigorous in mind and in body; 
her thoughts were as orderly and precise 
as her spring gown, which I have not the 
intellect to describe, though the wish to 
do so burns within me. Yet that very 
night she succumbed to a fit of indigestion 
so severe that she was only barely able to 
struggle aboard the steamer in charge of a 
physician. 


Danger the Singer Encounters 


“And there are other things besides the 
question of strength—things far more im- 
portant. At best the life of a public singer 
exposes one to very deep humiliations. 
When I came to America, the press people 
seized upon certain irresponsible reports 
that had been circulated abroad, the sort 
of things that are said of almost every suc- 
cessful singer, and used them to draw at- 
tention to my début here. The kind of 
interest they aroused was very harmful to 
me professionally. I was judged as a sen- 
sation rather than as an artist. If I had 
known what they were doing I should cer- 
tainly have stopped them, for that reason 
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if for no other. Yet the case would have 
been much worse if I had not always had 
the protection of my parents. Without 
such protection a girl is defenseless against 
false scandal, and is open to danger in even 
more serious forms.” 

“Yet presumably young girls will con- 
tinue to study for grand opera?” 

“Naturally. And it would be most un- 
fortunate if they didn’t.” 

“And your advice to them would be—?”’ 

“Tf they are assured by competent and 
disinterested judges that they have the 
voice; if they are physically as strong as a 
horse and nervously well balanced; if they 
have the requisite financial resources and 
someone to go with them as guardian and 
friend—then they are justified in striving 
to reach the heights. One girl student in 
a hundred, to make the most liberal allow- 
ance, is so justified. The trouble is that 
one and all take as their motto ‘Pike’s Peak 
or bust.’ They insist on singing Mar- 
guerite, Julict. When I interrupt them 
and ask for something to which their voices 
are adequate, I find that they have never 
considered such a thing and are offended. 
The vast majority of girls should begin 
with the smallest parts, such as the Page 
in “Faust.” There is need of minor voices 
in the opera; and, while supporting her- 
self singing them, a young woman can 
continue studying, and gradually rise to 
heights which would have been impossible 
if attempted directly. Many girls get their 
start as members of the chorus.” 

“But since so many attempt the great 
réles, there must be someone who encour- 
ages them?’}> 

“There are perhaps teachers who do so, 
in order to secure them as pupils. Parents 
are often overfond, and sometimes eager for 
the large payment an opera singer receives. 
If they could only know of the hundreds of 
young lives that are wasted, the hearts that 
are broken, the cruel sacrifices which relatives 
make in time and in money for nothing!” 

“The number of aspirants has been 
largely increased by the phonograph, the 
talking machine?” 

“Unquestionably. For the first time in 
America grand opera has become a matter 
of popular interest. The letters I receive 
are astonishing. One man wrote that he 
had made my acquaintance through the 
talking machine in Guatemala, and had 
come to New York to hear me in person. 
Another came from British Columbia, 


where he and his wife had beguiled the 
long winter evenings with ‘canned’ opera. 
He was a squaw man, and when he re- 
turned to his ranch he wrote that ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ had moved him deeply, and that 
the memory of the suffering of the little 
Japanese heroine would help him always 
to act kindly and honorably toward his 
wife and children.” 

“Do you notice any differences between 
audiences here and on the Continent?” 

“Very great differences! In Germany 
they take music with the most intellectual 
seriousness. When the opera begins the 
doors are closed and no one is admitted 
until the act drop falls. At the end of 
an act there may be applause and great 
enthusiasm, but during the performance 
the utmost mark of appreciation is silence. 
If the audience is interested, pleased, the 
silence becomes intense. No applause is 
more stimulating than the feeling that 
one is holding a German audience in breath- 
less suspense. In Paris the public is quick 
to respond to a touch of novelty, in per- 
sonality or in artistic interpretation. For 
better or for worse, it is easily swayed by 
the mood of the moment. And that ‘also 
is pleasant.” 

“And American audiences are neither 
so profound nor so easily susceptible?” 

“T don’t want to say that. There are 
many intelligent opera-goers and many 
people of quick artistic sensibility. But 
what I feel most strongly here is interest 
in the scene as a scene, and response to 
the personal appeal of the leading singers. 
The public is very receptive, very enthu- 
siastic.” 

“And the critics?” It was a crucial 
question, for with all her success, Miss 


. Farrar has not escaped the common fate 


of artists. 
“That Something in Here” 


“When I hear myself talk about the 
critics,” she said, laughing, “I know I 
sound like an insufferably conceited up- 
start. But really, there is a distinction be- 
tween confidence and conceit. And since 
you want the truth I must admit that I 
have always been a very confident person. 
So however I sound, please believe that 
what I am is just confident! The greatest 
gift of an artist on the stage is not a voice, 
not technique in singing, but something in 
here.” She laid her clenched fist on her 
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chest with an impact that bespoke sound 
muscles and a sounder pair of lungs. “It 
is a thing the artist feels; and the public 
feels it. But it is generally left out of 
account by the critics. It is a thing that 
tells the singer she is right, and tells the 
public she is right; and without it the 
most perfect technique and the profoundest 
artistic intelligence are powerless to inter- 
pret any great work of the heart and the 
imagination.” 

“Sometimes called the divine fire?” 

Miss Farrar smiled, and her smile was 
at once frank and shrewdly humorous. 
“You may call it that,” she said. 

“T shall!” And who would not, sitting 
there in the radiant spell of it? 

Here came a momentous interruption. 
The first sound from her, out there in the 
next room before she appeared, had been a 
chirrup of dog talk, which was gaily an- 
swered by the tinkle of a dog collar; and 
now a dark brindle French bulldog trotted 
in and, leaping to the sofa, snuggled its 
head into her lap with a happy doggish 
sigh of affection. We were introduced to 
La Follette, and found that, though she 
looked so very fierce and wise, she was 
not named from an insurgent Wisconsin 
statesman. 

Miss Farrar it was who had the mood of 
an insurgent, though she looked so much 
more the part of one who (in Paris, not in 
Wisconsin) might be named La Follette. 
‘““Whatever the thing here is called,” she 
said, and repeated the vigorous calisthenics, 
“it is the thing that distinguishes the real 
artist from the singer who is only capable. 
To make clearer what I mean I shall men- 
tion two women of consummate genius. 
There are many actresses in France who 


have the same training as Bernhardt and . 


the same technical mastery, perhaps. There 
are in Italy, presumably, actresses as skilful 
as Duse. It is not for their artistry those 
women will be remembered; it is for the 
thing they have in here! (Thump!) 

“They have a fire in their hearts and 
their imaginations—each her own peculiar 
fire; and it is that which makes them unique 
and memorable artists. And so, though 
every critic were against me, if the public 
is with me my confidence is renewed.” 

There was doubtless an allusion hefe to 
the fact that Miss Farrar’s interpretation 
of the heroine of Maeterlinck’s “Arianne 
et Barbe Bleu” was somewhat slightingly 
commented on. And there was also an 


allusion to the fact that the opera played 
to increasingly large audiences, quite filling 
the vast Metropolitan in Holy Week, when 
fashion is wont to abjure delights operatic, 
and the auditorium as a rule is half empty. 

“The best results can never be obtained,” 
Miss Farrar continued, “unless the artist 
is allowed to create from here!” (Thump!) 
Then she told of a recent conversation with 
an unnamed colleague in the Metropolitan. 
When creating a part, this lady, an admir- 
able artist, gave herself into the hands of a 
manager to be “coached.” Miss Farrar 
works by herself until she has given con- 
sistent form to her own conception, and 
then for the first time submits it to expert 
criticism. “Ido not hope to escape faults,” 
she concluded; “but at least my faults 
are my own, and of a piece with the rest 
of the performance. 

“My methods have been criticized as 
unduly dramatic. I have been charged 
with sacrificing perfection of vocal tone 
and phrasing to the expression of character 
and emotion. It is a beautiful thing, the 
Italian art of bel canto. Believe me, I 
reverence it. But it is not the last word in 
singing. As long as the world lives it will 
move. Wagner went beyond Beethoven, 
who was himself a pioneer. To-day Strauss 
and Debussy do things that shock the 
Wagnerites. Why shouldn’t singers have 
the same freedom? Opera is a composite 
art; it comprises drama as well as music. 
If one could express at once the full musical 
and the full dramatic value of a rdle all 
would be well. But practically that is 
impossible. The modern tendency is toward 
drama. It is a dramatic age. And Il ama 
dramatic person. (Thump!) It is my right, 
my duty, to give the thing that is in me to 
the public which values it!” 


She Does Not Want to Vote 


“Wasn’t part of your popular success as 
Maeterlinck’s Arianne due to the fact that 
the suffragists regarded the opera as an 
argument for them?” 

“Why should they think that? To be- 
gin with, Arianne unlocks all the forbidden 
doors, and glories in doing so. Then she 
bursts open the dungeon in which the five 
wives are imprisoned, and sets them free 
in the sunlight of the garden. But when 
she offers to deliver them from Blue Beard 
they refuse. If Arianne is a suffragette, 
they are all antis. And if it came to a 
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vote they would send her up Salt River, 
five to one. You will have to find some 
more convincing reason.” 

“Well, then: You may have observed 
that there is only one man in the play, and 
he a villain.” 

“The argument would be more con- 
clusive if he didn’t fall in love with Arianne 
and want to follow her.” 

“That only means that he was converted, 
and joined the Men’s League for Equal 
Franchise. And there is another point, 
which is quite conclusive. Arianne and the 
five wives do all the talking. In two acts 
Blue Beard isn’t allowed to say a word, 
and in one of them he is bound hand and 
foot. In the first act, to be sure, he has a 
speech or two; but he has to draw his 
sword before he can get a word in edge- 
wise.” 

“T think you take the opera too seri- 
ously!” laughed Miss Farrar. 

“Tf you will abandon frivolity for a mo- 
ment, I should like to hear your views on 
this burning, this incandescent, this elec- 
trically illuminating subject.” 

Miss Farrar became almost as serious as 
when disposing of her critics. “Really and 
truly,” she said, “it is a very difficult sub- 
ject. Learned people have investigated it 
from all points of view, and I know too 
little of their results to be entitled to a 
definite opinion. I am of course in favor 
of progress, and of giving all human beings 
freedom to express themselves fully. But 
I have never been able to see how voting 
would make any great difference to women 
in these matters. Some good they might 
do in municipal housecleaning and in get- 
ting laws to protect workingwomen. But 
the world has already made great progress 
in these directions under present condi- 
tions; and often the progress has been 
greater in states where women do not vote. 
The great mistake of the suffragists, it 
seems to me, is that they are trying to give 
women identically the same activities and 
responsibilities as men—to direct their 
energies toward business and politics. It 


may be that some incidental good will come 
of it. I don’t know enough of the practical 
working of such matters to say. But of 
this I feel certain: the highest good can 
only come by making women more: thor- 
oughly, more effectively women. They 
have a very strong influence in literature, 
drama, music. They are predominant in 
social life. And they alone are responsible 
for the health, the vitality, of the coming 
generations. All these matters are only 
casually and indirectly affected by legis- 
lation. There is so much for women still 
to do in the fields which are peculiarly 
theirs that it seems a pity to direct their 
energies to matters for which they have no 
special talent or responsibility. 

“Tf I were not an artist, I should want 
to be a wife, a mother, a leader in all char- 
acteristic feminine activities. For I believe 
that the most wholesome and the most im- 
portant field for women is in these matters, 
precisely as for men it is in business and 
politics. And the woman who excels in 
them, far from being a parasite, is a most 
valuable producer. To my mind, the im- 
portant factors in life are manhood and 
womanhood; and the greatest good in life 
comes from realizing this bravely and fully. 
The husband, the wife and the child— 
those are the great and unchangeable reali- 
ties—greater than art, greater than busi- 
ness and politics.” 

The hour which she had generously 
granted was over, and I took up my coat 
and hat. But she kept on talking. I had 
fairly to tear myself away. 

Is it necessary to add that Miss Farrar 
is breezy, wholesome, comradely—the best 
sort of young American, the best sort of 
sportsman? The air about her is charged 
with the frank enthusiasm of the artist, 
with the magnetism of the great public 
singer. But of the slack and shoddy thing 
known as the artistic temperament there 
is not a trace. 

“Be sure to send what you write!” she 
called after. ‘The Elysée Palace Hotel 
will always find me!” 
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YOUR OPINION 


is as Good as the Next Reader’s; 
Let’s Have Your Views 
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$ The Second Honeymoon § 


Mr. Eprror—I had a good father, and 
have a good husband, with whom I have 
lived twenty-eight years, and can truly say 
I have just awakened to a true sense of 
appreciation. I feel that wives in their de- 
votion to their families and their conceit of 
wishing to appear a wonderful mother, per- 
haps unconsciously give the husband and 
father only the recognition that family pride 
demands. It is only when the children have 
drifted to their own homes, and are more 
interested in their individual affairs, that 
the wife looks the situation in the face. 

Lucky the woman who has married a hus- 
band like mine; the wife who does not drift 
away with the family, but is ready to begin the 
true romance of life, the second honeymoon. 
Please God, this may last tothe end. An ap- 
preciation that will more than repay theneg- 
lect of yearsisduesuch fathers and husbands. 

Such a wife feels that she has more love 
than she deserves and realizes what married 
life means in a true sense. Mrs. C. E. L. 


$ A Fourth Without Fire § 


Mr. Eprror—Not one casualty and not 
one fire caused by fireworks in a community 
of 360,000 people—this was the Fourth of 
July record for 1910 in Los Angeles, South 
Pasadena, and Pasadena. 


Ordinances prohibiting the discharge of 
fireworks, except under special permit, were 
passed by the city councils of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena nearly a year ago. They were 
effectively supported by the merchants of 
both cities, and as a result not one dollar’s 
worth of fireworks was sold in either place. 

Moreover, the celebrations, though they 
were noiseless, painless, and harmless, far 
exceeded all former observances of the day 
in the public interest they aroused, and in 
the appeal they made to the children of the 
community. 

In Pasadena, the merchants and city 
officials coéperated in arranging the great- 
est all-day celebration the city has ever 
attempted. As much money and pains 
were devoted to it as the annual, world- 
famous Pasadena Tournament of Roses 
receives. There was something doing every 
moment of the day, beginning with a street 
parade at nine o’clock, and ending with 
an elaborate public display of fireworks 
at Tournament Park at night. Between 
these events there was a formal patriotic 
program—Fourth of July oration and all— 
at Carmelita Gardens, the city playground 
for children and adults. This was followed 
by a baseball game between the merchants 
and bankers of the city; a balloon race; a 
tennis match; a basketball game; a band 
concert; and a public juncheon on the vast 
expanse of green lawns. 
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In the afternoon there were motorcycle 
races at Tournament Park; a polo game; 
a band concert; a series of fancy drills by 
school children; fencing contests; an ex- 
hibition of daylight fireworks; and a bal- 
loon chase in which the youngsters pursued 
thirty balloons of grotesque shapes. 

In Los Angeles there were six separate 
and independent celebrations in as many 
city parks, besides similar celebrations in 
the San Pedro and Hollywood boroughs. 
These were all financed by the city council, 
and planned by separate committees work- 
ing under a general executive committee. 

At each of the parks there was an ora- 
tion; the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; the singing of “The Star- 
spangled Banner”; a band concert; and a 
program of sports for the children with 
liberal prize lists. An unlimited supply of 
lemonade was provided for the youngsters 
at each place. 

In the forenoon there was a military 
parade in the business section, and a unique 
town celebration at The Plaza—the tiny 
circular park. For the benefit of residents 
of the “old town,” the orations were given 
in English, then in Italian, then in Spanish, 
then in French, and then in Portuguese. 
Many Chinese and Japanese attended the 
exercises. At the close all joined in singing 
America.” P.M.P 


$ Untold Suffering $ 


Mr. Eprror—Being one of the victims of 
the so-called oculists I have read with inter- 
est the articles on eyes, oculists, and opti- 
cians. I know for a certainty the untold 
suffering caused by the ignorance of men 
who make the South their especial field for 
working, as I was born and reared in 
Georgia, and came West of late years. 

Two oculists by whom I have been treated 
in the West I have found competent and 
conscientious. One is a woman, who grinds 
her own lenses. She studied under her 
father in France, and judging by her success 
she is capable. The other is a man, and he 
every year takes a special course and keeps 
up with the changes in his profession. Both 
told me the same thing of my eyes. 

I never shall forget the agony I suffered 
from the first glasses I wore. I had to wait 
several hours before I could be admitted to 
the office of this man, so large was his prac- 
tice; but it would have been better had I 
never seen him, for I endured untold suffer- 


You Say? 


ing for weeks in a vain endeavor to get 
glasses that would fit. 

I sincerely hope your articles will attract 
the attention they deserve and arouse 
people to such an extent that an unskilled 
optician will not dare to attempt to get 
victims. The law is defective in many ways 
and it is left to the magazines to remedy 
some of the evils that exist to-day. 

Annie Nafuir Edwards. 


$ The Childless Wife $ 


Mr. Eprror—I am glad someone has at 
last spoken a word on behalf of the childless 
wife. No greater mistake could be made 
than to assume that because a couple do not 
have their “four children,” it is because 
these would be unwelcome. Nor should we 
assume that because a couple does have the 
“four” it is because the children are ardently 
desired. There are very few planned chil- 
dren. No credit should be given to parents 
who look upon the advent of a child with 
aversion, as a misfortune which could not 
be averted. There are many such, whothink 
they should be praised for having their four 
or more, when it is not in response to any 
desire for children at all. Better have none 
than to look upon their coming asa nuisance. 
After being for a number of years a child- 
less wife I am in a position to appreciate the 
stand taken by B. R.G. There has not been 
a year of my married life when I would not 
gladly have welcomed a child. Marriage, to 
me, meant parenthood. But my four did 
not come—not even one. I am, and have 
been, all the years I have kept house, a very 
busy woman, doing all my own housework, 
and for a greater part of the time having 
others in my home besides my husband. I 
do more than the average amount of church 
work and entertain a great deal of unex- 
pected company. Besides these things I 
have had several years of ill health and suf- 
fering, resulting at last in a necessary and 
serious surgical operation. 

And yet during it all, how many timcs 
some perfectly well woman with only one cr 
two children, hiring all her heavy work donc, 
has told me how much more leisure I must 
have, because “I have no children.” 

I have entertained in my home friends, 
with one or more children, who have spent 
several days with me. I have been obliged 
to sit passively by while these children de- 
stroyed choice articles of mine, marred fur- 
niture and turned the house upside down. 
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The laws of friendship and hospitality for- 
bade my uttering a protest to the mother, 
who watched it all. But the same regard 
for my feelings did not prevent her saying: 
“Tt is no wonder your house is neat when 
you have so much time and no children.” 

If a childless woman is a neat housekeeper 
and a good cook, she receives no credit from 
her friends, for they all say, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
she be?” If she goes out from her home 
and does necessary church and philanthropic 
work—not only her own share, but the 
share also of these same mothers—she 
receives nothing but unfriendly criticism 
from the woman witha family, because “she 
gads about so much.” 

Oh, if these so-called “‘ burdened” mothers 
could know how gladly we “free” women 
would assume the responsibilities and joys 
of parenthood, how we long to be “tied 
down at home” by the very sweetest ties in 
all the world, there would be less envy of 
the childless wife. Mrs. H. P. L. 


“The Least of These” 

Dear Mrs. B. R. G.—Perhaps God has 
not given you children because he has little 
ones of others who need you. 

When women pat and fondle and shower 
every luxury which cannot be appreciated, 
nor be of benefit, upon dogs, I wonder the 
pale faces of little children in need of abso- 
lute necessities and hungry for love do not 
rise up before them. But always when you 
speak of adoption, people answer, “It is such 
arisk!” I heard a famous child specialist of 
New York say that he counted inheritance 
as very little and environment as everything 
in shaping the future of a child. The honor- 
able, useful citizens of the future are to-day 
in the happy, comfortable homes, and, just 
as surely, future inmates of prisons and 
charitable institutions are being reared in 
homes of vice and squalor. 

I have heard of a rich lady who opened 
her door one day and found, in answer to a 
request, the matron of a Children’s Orphan- 
age standing there with a very unattractive 
child by her side. The lady, who could give 
every advantage of education and culture 
to the child she adopted, looked at the little 
girl a moment, then gathering her in her 
arms said, “Welcome, dear—this is your 
home.” Later when asked why she so joy- 
fully received this little child whom the 
matron feared would be turned away the 
lady said: “ As I looked at the little one, the 


words of our Saviour came to me: ‘I was a 
stranger,and ye took me in. . . . Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. ’ ” 

With good care the little girl became at- 
tractive, though never beautiful. She de- 
veloped unusual musical talent, and was the 
joy and comfort of her foster parents. 

Perhaps somewhere there is a blessing 
waiting for you. L. M. di. 


& Sunday the Busiest Day § 


Mr. Eprror—I should like to offer J. F. S. 
my solution of the mother’s Sunday prob- 
lem, though I fancy my calling it a solution 
may appeal to her sense of humor. 

I also once hated Sunday. With four 
children and servants who “expected” the 
afternoon out, I found myself at night tired, 
cross, and dissatisfied. The worst of it was 
that, though I had had no rest, neither had 
the children been happy! 

One day I happened to remember the 
Sunday afternoons I used to spend before I 
was married or engaged. My parents were 
elderly and liked to read and take naps all 
Sunday afternoon. After attending church 
and teaching a Sunday-school class, I, too, 
was glad to lie down for a short time and to 
read a little; but oh how bored I used to get 
before night! It was not our custom to have 
Sunday guests nor to pay Sunday visits. 
I longed for some excitement; I wanted 
young life about. Between four and six 
every Sunday afternoon I used to nearly die 
of loneliness. 

Well, as I say, one Sunday a year or so 
ago, when I was feeling particularly sorry 
for myself because I couldn’t have one 
moment’s rest, the picture of the old days 
flashed across my mind. Did I think of 
them with longing? Not much! I wouldn’t 
go back to that empty existence for any- 
thing oa earth. I have now the one person 
who never bores me and all the young life I 
need. I said to myself that I had had the 
wrong attitude toward Sunday. For the 
mother of young children—the right sort of 
a mother—it cannot possibly be a day of 
rest. Ihave had in the past more rest than 
I wanted, and some time in the future I 
shall have the same freedom. 

Now, for perhaps ten years, Sunday is 
going to be my busiest day. My nice, will- 
ing helpers must have as much of that day 
as possible, because it is the only day that 
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their friends and families are free. I must 
get my time off, if I get it at all, some other 
day. Now, when Sunday morning comes, 
instead of trying to squeeze in a little extra 
nap, I get up and go about the business of 
the day with the same energy I employ on 
other days. After dinner, I enter heartily 
into reading to the children or playing with 
them and everybody is happy. And then— 
oh joy! every once in a while, the impossi- 
ble happens; the whole house clears out and 
I am left to the deliciousness of an unex- 
pected nap or a magazine. In the old days, 
when Father took the children out for a 
walk, it lasted, as J. F. S. says, “only a short 
time.” I remember I used to think, “They 
will be back in a moment so there is no use 
trying to get any rest.” They don’t stay 
any longer now, but I wave them an ecstatic 
good-by and grab my book or my pen and 
just gloat over my little spell of freedom. 
When they return I greet them cheerfully, 
and the kind father, feeling that he has 
really done something to help, goes off justi- 
fied to the rest which he, busy man that he 
is, truly needs. Nothing is changed except 
my attitude, but Sunday is a different day. 

No one can judge for another. Far be it 
from me to spur to new activities an already 
overworked woman, but I know for myself 
I can do the impossible when I go happily 
and enthusiastically about my task. It is 
feeling sorry for myself, not work, that tires 
me out. 

I hope that poor, tired J. F. S., having 
asked for bread, won’t think I have offered 
her a stone, but it does seem to me such a 
pity that so many of us young mothers are 
missing “the consecration and the poet’s 
dream” of motherhood. Do you remember 
those great lines of Emerson’s: 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days 
* * * 


Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


What if we who have youth and the 
wonder and joy of love and the wonder and 
joy of childhood about us—what if we should 
find too late that we, because of a passing 
weariness, had taken only herbs and apples 
when we might have had kingdoms and 
stars? Jane Burchard. 


You Say? 
$ A Family Day 3 


Mr. Epitor—I have a few suggestions to 
offer “Mother” concerning Sunday. In the 
first place do not have “week-end friends” 
out from the city to be made “comfortable 
and joyful.” Have only such dear friends 
as can accommodate themselves to your 
family life and find their joyfulness in shar- 
ing your home and in being with you. 

Secondly, send the neighbors’ children 
home, asking them to come some other time. 
Real friends will not be offended in this way, 
and those who send their children visiting to 
be rid of the care of them ought to be offended 
and brought to a realizing sense of their 
carelessness. Anyway, you are not called 
upon to lose your immortal soul and Sunday 
rest for the sake of not hurting their feelings. 

Thirdly, let Father share the care of over- 
seeing and keeping things going. It is his 
best day for getting acquainted with his 
family, and both he and the children will 
lose much of the best out of their lives if this 
opportunity is neglected. 

In a word, keep Sunday a family day, free 
from demands of people outside your home, 
and the needs and demands of those inside 
will not be so irksome and tiring. These 
suggestions are from a mother of three who 
counts Sunday the best day of the week, 
because we can all be together and do things 
as a family on that day. Mrs. H. J. W. 


$ The Child’s Prayer $ 


Mr. Epitor—I had some difficulty in 
getting my little girl to say her prayers. 
She did not want to do it. “Our Father” 
and “Now I lay me” did not appeal to her; 
neither would she “just talk to Jesus and 
tell Him anything you want to.” But she 
would tell me what to say to Him, and I 
would have to say the prayers. So finally 
I put what she liked to say, and what I 
wanted her to say, in the form of a little 
rhyme which was wholly within her com- 
prehension, and ever since she has loved to 
say her prayer. Here it is: 


Dear Jesus: 
Before I shut my eyes up tight 
To you I want to say good night, 
And thank you for this happy day, 
So full of laughter, joy, and play. 
For Father and my mother dear 
I thank you most. I know you'll hear 
This little prayer. And specially would 
I like to have you make me good. 


Amen. K. S. 
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‘The Family VVoman in Business 


True Stories of 
Women Who THave Revived Inherited Businesses 
and Started New Ones 


By 


A. W. ROLKER 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


‘Tw first time the young woman 
realized that her husband had not 
been the wealthy man he was sup- 
posed to have been was a week after his 
funeral, when her lawyers induced her to 
listen to the reading of the will. Up to 
this time her life had been one round of 
pleasure and luxury, including a city, a 
mountain, and a seaside home, and a small 
army of maids and nurses and servants. 
Under pressure of the first shock, when her 
lawyers told her that according to her 
former rate of living her capital would not 
last three years, she decided to throw her 
husband’s business on the market and sacri- 
fice it. But buyers thought they were 
shrewd. They figured that she was com- 
pelled to sell the business because she had 
no male relatives to run it and the figures 
they offered were absurd. Up to this time, 
between her bereavement and the hopeless 
prospect, the woman had verged on nervous 
prostration; but the thought that men 
were trying to take advantage of her 
“brought her dander up.” 

“No one to run the business!” she ex- 
claimed to her lawyer. “‘Why, that business 


has been running itself for the last five 
years. My husband seldom went near it, 
and if it ran itself for him I think I’ll see 
if it won’t do as much for me.” 

“But, surely, you yourself do not mean 
to take hold of such an important enter- 
prise?” the lawyer cautioned. 

The woman’s eyes fairly snapped at the 
imputation. ‘Do you think it requires any 
supernatural gift to buy a yard of silk and 
sell it at a profit?” 

“T think I see your point, Madam. You 
depend upon employing the same heads of 
departments your husband employed, trust- 
ing they’ll conduct the business in the same 
way your husband did, so that the business 
will continue to provide you with an in- 
come. That’s impossible. With the Chief 
gone the men in charge have already shown 
laxity. Receipts have fallen off. The 
whole atmosphere of the store has been 
changed. There was no object in telling 
you this before now; but now it is neces- 
sary to disillusion you.” 

The widow of the drygoods man was an 
energetic young woman, full of drive and 
snap, and from her mother’s side she came 
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from fighting stock. ‘“‘What you tell me 
simplifies matters,’ she said. ‘Naturally, 
I had intended to give my husband’s men 
first chance. Now we’re ready for the 
next step. Who is supposed to be the best 
drygoods business manager in the country?” 

The lawyer named two or three leading 
managers. 

“Mr. V——,, I did not ask you to call 
the roll of managers. I asked you to name 
the one best manager,” the woman protested, 
and when the name was mentioned she 
said: “Get him.” 

“But he’s under contract with The M—— 
Company.” 

“That’s all right, get him.” 

“But, Madam, you don’t understand, 
he’s——-”” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. V——, you are 
the one that fails to understand. Contract 
or no contract, get him. Is that plain?” 
She had the bit between her teeth. 

It cost money to buy a man like this 
manager clear of a contract, and his salary 
had to be a particularly fancy one. “That, 
precisely, is what I want,” the widow ex- 
plained. “I’m paying him enough to make 
his interests my interests and my interests 
his interests, and now I have a man who can 
run that business as my husband did.” 

Results came in due time; with the best 
expert in the line to infuse new ideas and 
methods and to weed out incompetents and 
put in men of proved ability they could not 
fail to come, not according to known laws 
of nature. 

For four years this continued, by which 
time the business almost doubled its profits, 
and then the widow-owner presented her 
manager with a substantial interest in the 
business. As for the widow, she has an in- 
come larger than ever before and has it in 
an institution which now is as safe as a 
government bank. Not once in three 
months does she visit the store. When 
she does, it is only to awaken interest in 
her three little boys by showing them the big 
store wherein they will be put to work, years 
hence, when old enough to leave school. 

Fifteen years ago, the family woman of 
limited means, left suddenly without a pro- 
vider, stared into the face of a future almost 
hopeless. To-day, no matter how serious 
an outlook may appear, the resourceful 
woman knows that if she will only arouse 
herself there is no reason why she should 
despair. No matter what her social status 
or her opportunities, she figures that the 


world is wide open to the product of gray 
matter regardless of sex, and that if it is 
possible for a male to build up from nothing 
a big business, there, as well, is her big chance. 


A Woman Who Took Hold Personally 


It is, of course, an absurdly simple 
method to run a business by keeping gen- 
eral supervision over someone paid to do 
the actual work; but few women are fortu- 
nate enough to fall into such a soft berth 
even when their husbands leave them a 
business. Oftenest the family woman is so 
situated that she cannot afford to hire a 
representative and must resort to taking 
hold of the business personally. To the 
up-to-date woman, this is no discourage- 
ment. 

In one of the silk manufacturing dis- 
tricts in New Jersey was a woman who at 
the age of thirty-four years was left a 
widow. Her sole assets were a fourth-rate 
silk factory, consisting of a rough shed and 
ten old looms and—six small children. 

The disease that had taken her husband 
was a lingering one which had kept him at 
home during the last two months of his 
life while the “factory” was run by a fore- 
man. “If the factory ran itself for two 
months without my husband I guess it 
can’t be such a difficult thing to handle,” 
the woman argued, and decided to take 
hold of it herself. 

What a woman’s taste can do in deciding 
patterns and shades that will appeal to her 
sisters is something that is generally appre- 
ciated throughout the manufacturing world 
to-day, and what this woman accomplished 
in this respect was a marvel. Once the 
designs which she herself had evolved came 
out of her mill, goods sold on sight. She 
could not begin to turn them out quick 
enough. Before long the demand through 
her commission house became so imperative 
that she felt at liberty to ask the firm to 
lend her money to increase her plant. In- 
side of a year, instead of ten looms in a 
ramshackle building, there were thirty-six 
in a neat, wooden structure and everything 
paid for. Inside of three years there were 
250 looms and a factory consisting of a 
modern brick structure, all free and clear 
of debt. 

At this stage most men would have be- 
gun to take things easy. They would have 
employed a superintendent, and would have 
taken to a red automobile and long filler 
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cigars like a duck to water. But instead of 
spending money on superintendents and 
comforts this woman picked for herself the 
most successful pattern designer in the 
profession and made a long-term contract 
with him at a fat salary. Men in the trade 
said she had gone crazy to pay a designer 
as she did; but she proved a most successful 
lunatic, for she had figured that the bone and 
sinew of a silk factory are its designers who 
know how to turn out patterns the people 
want. 

By the time she had been eight years in 
the business she built a 300-loom factory, 
in addition to her first one, and shortly 
afterward mortgaged this to the hilt in 
order to buy outright a 400-loom factory 
on the verge of going under. There were 
few limits to which this woman might not 
have swung her business; but she said she 
thought she had done well enough. She 
had educated her children at boarding 
schools in order to give them a polish she 
herself could not impart; she owned three 
silk mills, representing a total of 950 looms; 
she lived in a $12,000 cottage, and had 
money enough in bank to tide over any 
conceivable emergency. She said she was 
too old to branch out farther and that she 
had merely built up a business for her sons. 

The story of the family woman who 
turned silk manufacturer is nothing won- 
derfully unusual. There are to-day glove 
factories, cigar factories, shoe factories, and 
almost all conceivable sorts of factories 
that are owned and run by the wives of 
deceased owners. 

But what interests the majority of 
women is the story of the family woman 
who originated and founded her own busi- 
ness despite the handicap of lack of capital 
and inexperience. 


Making Money Selling Reai Estate 


Among the lines of business particularly 
adapted to family women there are few 
with bigger openings than the real-estate 
business. The work is light and simple, re- 
quires little or no capital to start with and 
requires an attention to detail for which 
women are particularly suited. 

A woman in a small, unprogressive New 
Jersey town found herself alone with two 
little girls, eight and thirteen years old, to 
support. The woman, who was forty years 
old, had between herself and starvation 
less than $75. She was a frail woman, not 
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strong enough for manual work even at a 
pinch. She was untrained in any accom- 
plishment through which to earn a living 
and figured that funds were too low to en- 
able her to learn one in time to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

She had heard of a widow in a town five 
miles away who had made a success con- 
ducting her husband’s real-estate business, 
and in her desperation all she could think 
of was to try to go into this same line. She 
walked five miles to see this woman in 
order to save car fare. 

“The beginning is simple,” said her ad- 
viser. “You go from house to house to 
see the different people that have houses or 
lots or farms for sale in your vicinity. You 
list these properties together with full de- 
scriptions, and then buy yourself Sunday 
newspapers, and answer advertisements of 
people who seem to be looking for the sort 
of properties you have on hand.” Then 
she instructed her as to the amount of 
commissions she was entitled toand bade her 
come back for further detailed instruction 
once she was about to put through a sale. 

“That’s the way I began,” the expert 
concluded. “You'll always find half a 
hundred who are posted in the real-estate 
business that are willing to give you point- 
ers, and first thing you know you'll know | 
as much as the best of us.” 

From one farm and from one house to 
another the woman went, listing about one 
property in three, for on the face of earth 
there are few that will not sell property if 
they get their price. When she had her 
list made up she wrote laborious, long-hand 
letters to people that had advertised for 
property in the Sunday papers. 

Two weeks after starting business she 
interrupted herself while running down the 
“Real Estate Wanted” columns. An idea 
had come to her. “Why,” she thought, 
“do I sit here waiting until customers ad- 
vertise for me? Why don’t I advertise for 
customers? Other real-estate people are 
doing this Sundays, and it must pay them, 
else they would not do it week after week.” 

There was a mighty heart wrench before 
she could make up her mind to lay down 
$2.15 for the money order that accompanied 
her “ad” to the newspapers. A dollar 
looked as big as a cart wheel to her at this 
time, and two of them, and fifteen cents be- 
sides—phew! But she had great faith in 
that “ad.” She knew nothing about writ- 
ing it, so she had copied one that seemed 


“T beg your pardon, Mr. V 
Contract or no contract, get him. Is that plain?” 


particularly good to her out of a paper two 
weeks old. Fearing there might be a prej- 
udice owing to her sex, she signed by using 
only the initials of her given names. 

There were no sales due to that advertise- 
ment, but it brought four prospective buyers, 
which was so encouraging that the following 
week she advertised again, and yet again. 

She had made arrangements with a 
farmer boy to take her to the depot in an 
old surrey and meet her “prospects” and 
drive with her from place to place, but it 
was three weeks before the boy was needed. 
The man who came had the chicken fever, 
but if he had had the smallpox she could 
have kissed him, for she made with him 
her first sale. She made almost $400 on 
commissions. 

All the rest of that year she sold only 
two other farms, but she had done exceed- 
ingly well, for she had made a trifle over 
$1,000, which was more than enough to 
keep her and her two girls. Best of all, 
she began her second year with confidence 
and the conviction that she had hold of an 
excellent thing if only she could learn how 
to handle the business. ‘ 


, you are the one that fails to understand, 


In order to acquire the tricks of the busi- 
ness she played client and answered other 
real-estate dealers’ advertisements. She 
studied the letters and the literature sent 
her and imitated booklets with descrip- 
tions and cuts, as nearly as her means 
would permit. Also, she increased the 
number of her advertisements in various 
newspapers. 

To-day this woman, after ten years’ 
work, looks younger than she did when she 
started business. She organized a village- 
improvement society which among other 
things induced the railroad to give better 
train service, to build a handsome little 
depot and to decorate about this with 
lawns and flower beds. She advertises in 
every big Sunday paper in every first- and 
second-class city for sixty mfles around. 
Her booklets, written by an expert, are 
models of the printer’s art and describe 
farms and cottages, showing half-tone re- 
productions to fan the flame of the man 
with the farm bug in his brain. She has 
houses on her list in towns thirty miles 
from her town, houses which she has never 


seen. 
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Other instances of family women who 
have made successes in the real-estate line 
might be cited; but the method according 
to which a business of this sort is built up 
has been sufficiently illustrated. 

There is no reason why the family woman 
who is compelled to earn her living should 
not make a success of those lines with 
which she is familiar as a housewife. Far 
and wide there are no businesses that can 
be started on a smaller scale and that are 
more likely to grow into paying ventures, 
if conducted rightly. The woman herself 
is not to stand over a hot stove or in front 
of a washtub, but she must conduct her 
enterprise as a business, man-fashion, let- 
ting others do the work for her while she 
attends to supervision. Difficult although 
at first it may seem to start businesses of 
this sort, nothing is simpler. 


The Home-Made Jelly Trade 


In a little Connecticut town was a widow 
who had two young boys to raise and who 
was eking out a miserable existence giving 
piano lessons to farmers’ children at 35 
cents a lesson. She had an old horse and 
a dilapidated buggy that carried her over 
her route and what meager surplus above 
living expenses the horse did not eat the 
old buggy got away with. 

For two years the woman had made her 
rounds, winter and summer, when an idea 
struck her one day as she passed a house- 
high crab-apple tree bent low with clusters 
of gorgeous red and orange apples. 

From experience she knew what the aver- 
age farmer, busy in his fields, does with 
fruit of this sort. He sends his rheumatic 
wife up a ladder to pick all she can for 
home purposes and the balance is left to 
drop to the ground and rot, unless he is 
lucky enough to have the tree in a runway 
for his hogs. The farmer knows that if he 
shipped these apples the railroads would 
eat up half what he can get for them and 
that a commission merchant on the other 
end would see to the rest. 

For a minute the woman‘in the old buggy 
gazed as a possibility dawned on her. Then 
she drove back to the house where she 
had just given a lesson and explained her 
scheme to the farmer’s wife. 

“You buy yourself a barrel of sugar and 
some crates of small jelly glasses and work 
night and day until you’ve turned that 
crop of crab apples into jelly. Leave the 


selling to me and we'll go halves. You 
ought to get $40 or $45 worth of jelly out of 
that tree for your share. What do you say?” 

Within a few days she started with sam- 
ple jars of jelly, labeled in her own hand- 
writing over her own name. “Crab Apple 
Farm Jelly,” read the label, in itself.a guar- 
antee of genuineness. She was a little 
scary as to how she would sell this jelly, 
but she hit upon a novel plan. Four miles 
away was a big town and there she went 
calling upon the most prominent grocer. She 
brought forth a glass of the jelly and placed 
it on the counter in front of her prospect. 

“Here’s a glass of the finest crab-apple 
jelly you ever tasted. Put up on our own 
farm. Take that glass home to your wife 
and try it to-night. I'll be back at this 
time to-morrow to see what you think of 
it.” Next day when she came the grocer 
had an order for her that fairly staggered 
her. He took every glass of jelly the farm- 
er’s wife had made and a week later he wrote 
for more; but there was none. Fifty-five 
dollars each the women partners had made 
off this venture. 

Many a woman would have stopped 
here, not seeing the big chances open to 
her; not this woman, however. Late crops 
of crab apples were still due and she went 
to every farm where she knew there were 
crab apples and set the farmers’ wives to 
work. The flood of jelly that followed was 
more than her friend the big grocer could 
handle, so she went to other towns, and by 
offering a sample jar to be tried in the 
home of the grocers she sold the entire 
output. 

It was a little late in the season for 
jellies, most of the small fruits being gone. 
But grapes remained: to be done up simi- 
larly, and then came tomatoes done up in 
quart jars, pickled tomatoes, and so on. 
The women folks of eight farms were doing 
up these things and the former music 
teacher was selling them—always using the 
labels in her own handwriting and signing 
her own name. Chili sauces, catsup, every- 
thing done up on the farms, sold like wild- 
fire because of their excellence, done up as 
no manufacturer can begin to do them up. 

When the last batch of jars had been 
sold and the music teacher counted her 
profits she had more than enough to enable 
her to quit her lessons and live comfortably 
during the winter; but she wanted to make 
sure to keep in touch with the farm women 
during the off season, so she compromised 
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What a woman’s taste can do in deciding patterns and shades 
that will appeal to her sisters is something that is generally 
appreciated throughout the manufacturing world to-day, 
and what this woman accomplished in this respect was : 
a marvel. Once the designs which she herself had if 

evolved came out of her mill, goods sold on sight K 


by buying herself a better horse. Also, 


during the winter she thought matters over 
and decided her products must be uniform, 
for now and then there were complaints 
that some of the preserves and things were 
better than others. To assure a certain 
standard of excellence she collected the 
recipes from the women who excelled in 
each particular preserve and _ thereafter 
required that all products be made accord- 
ing to respective recipes as she specified. 

Next year the berry crops, peaches and 
plums came in to augment the various 
products turned out by this woman. Be- 


The income of this woman last year was 
a trifle under $2,400. Her success may be 
summed up in a few words. First, she had a 
product that people wanted, owing to its 
excellence; secondly, she had the clever 
sales method of offering her prospects a 
sample to be tried personally, not with a 
knife or a spoon in the back of the store, 
but at home at the family table where there 
were youngsters that would “want more”’; 
lastly, she had the good sense not to ask 
two prices for her wares. She was satisfied 
to sell them at the regular price asked for 
other high-grade jellies. 


fore the end of the year every second farm How easy it is for a family woman with ‘ 
for eight miles around was producing for her eyes open to start a good business was ; 
her, and as her share of the profits she had illustrated not so long ago by a young city 
cleared $1,200. woman who was compelled by ill health i 


This happened only four years ago. 
Two years ago she bought a little farm. 
Her boys are growing up and she planted 
it to berries and small fruits to be turned 
into preserves and jellies in addition to the 
general supply still coming in. She expects 
next season to open the year with a small 
cannery, her aim being to have farmers 
deliver raw fruits by the measure, she her- 
self to superintend the making of jellies. 


to spend a summer in the country. 
“Fresh-Laid Eggs” 


While there she saw the methods used 
for collecting eggs among farmers. In the 
town there was a general store which once 
a week sent a two-horse wagon on a weekly 
round to stop at farms and exchange 
groceries for “fresh-laid eggs.” At night 
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this wagon would drive home, springs bent 
clear to the axles, loaded with “strictly 
fresh” eggs—from one to seven days old. 
Another forty-eight hours would be re- 
quired before these eggs could be sorted 
and shipped to town, where they called any- 
thing that was not a “limer” a new-laid egg. 
In the big city where the young woman 
lived really fresh eggs were selling from 50 
to 60 cents a dozen. The farmers at this 
time were wearing yard-wide smiles, for 
they were being paid 32 cents a dozen. 
Someone was reaping a 28-cent profit on 
each dozen of eggs and the young woman de- 
cided it might as well be she as anyone else. 
In order to test her idea she went to the 
steward of a big hotel, explained that he 
himself probably did not get a real fresh 
egg to eat from one year’s end to the next, 
and described to him how “fresh eggs” 
were gathered from the country. Then 
she offered him a crate of fresh eggs per 
day, at the usual wholesale fresh-egg prices. 
After satisfying the steward that he 
really could depend upon the quantity 
stipulated, he did what every other steward 
would do, he jumped at the chance, and 
she began to ship a crate per day, paying a 
small boy in the country five cents a dozen 
to collect the eggs from farms and to pack 
and deliver them to the local express agent. 
For just one week the young woman 
tried her experiment, then she was ready 
to extend her idea. In the same way she 
got her first customer she got her second 
one and employed more small boys to 
gather her eggs. About this time she de- 
cided that her place was in the country, 
for she had found that selling eggs by the 
crate was like rolling off a log once a cus- 
tomer had been convinced of quality. 
Three months after she moved to the 
country she had representatives in towns 
up and down the railroad, each representa- 
tive having his own staff of boys to make 
collections. Including the eggs sent from 
her own station, she was shipping six crates 
of eggs per day. She might have sold many 
more crates daily, but she was making $12 
a day above all expenses and was satisfied. 
Besides, she needed to keep her supply 
elastic, so that in the off-laying season she 
would be able to fill her orders by calling 
at many extra farms whose egg product she 
did not include usually—for in this business 
it is just as important never to disappoint a 
customer on the number of eggs sent as it is 
to keep faith as to quality of goods. 
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Once the young woman had her repre- 
sentatives at the various stations she moved 
back to the city where she stays during the 
winter months. At the present time she 
is contemplating an egg farm. Also, she 
argues, while she is selling customers’ eggs 
she might as well provide them with cream 
and with milk, both of which dairy prod- 
ucts she expects to add as soon as cold 
weather starts. 

Among the businesses that may be de- 
veloped out of the knowledge of the average 
housewife is that of laundering clothes. 


Good Laundries Are Sorely Needed 


A Southern woman, the wife of a physi- - 
cian, was left, owing to the death of her 
husband, with three small children and 
without more than enough for four months’ 
living expenses. Down in her home town 
relatives sent for her, but she was too proud 
to turn as an object of charity to the place 
where she had formerly reigned as a belle. 
She did not know what under the sun to do 
to support herself and little ones. In her 
desperation she said to a friend: “I'll wear 
my fingers through to the bone at a wash- 
tub first.” 

Out of this defiance grew her plan. “In- 
stead of me wearing my own fingers through, 
why don’t I hire women by the day to do 
washing while I take in orders and hunt 
customers and take charge of the business 
end?” she said. 

The experiment was begun that same 
day. She called at the homes of families 
to whom she was not known in a near-by 
town. From one door to another she went. 
To each woman she explained the defects 
of the steam laundry with its acid washing 
fluids and the wear and tear on clothes. 
Then she announced that she represented 
“The Fine Linen Hand Laundry,” which 
was the name she had chosen for her busi- 
ness, and asked for a trial to show what 
her laundry could do. She got three cus- 
tomers hand running and before she went 
home called at the home of her washwoman. 

Seven dollars a week was as much as this 
woman could average between washing, 
ironing and cleaning and she was glad of 
the chance to wash and iron all the week 
long for $9, she to call for and to deliver 
the laundry at customers’ homes. From 


one house to another the doctor’s widow 
went, and practically added a customer 
Many who had washing 


with each visit. 
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“Vou buy yourself a barrel of sugar and some crates of small jelly glasses and work 
night and day until you've turned that crop of crab apples into jelly” 


done in their own homes promised to send 
their fine linens to be done up; others 
promised their entire wash. Before the 
end of the day the proprietor of the new 
laundry had six customers and by the end of 
that week she had all that five washer- 
women working steadily could hope to do. 

Within a month’s time the widow was 
elated, for during that brief period her 
business had grown so that she had a dozen 
women working for her and she saw that 
her future was assured. On the strength 
of her good showing she might have gotten 
any builder to put up a rough sort of a 
house for her where she could concentrate 
her workers; but there happened to be in 
the middle of a meadow a long, narrow, low 
building which was as if built for her pur- 
pose. This she leased for little money and 
by buying hand washing machines on the 
instalment plan she doubled the capacity 
of her plant, went to the owner-editor of 
the local newspaper and got him to write 
her some catchy advertisements. Once 
these had appeared she began to canvass 
the people of her own home _ town, 
always, as before, by visiting from door to 
door. 


Inside of the first month this woman was 
clearing close to $100 a month out of her 
new laundry. Before a year had passed 
she owned her own delivery wagon, creamy 
white, bearing the name of “The Fine 
Linen Hand Laundry.” It was a revela- 
tion to see how that name “pulled.” Every 
woman in town wanted the Fine Linen 
wagon to draw up in front of her house. 

The step from hand machines to ma- 
chines driven by gasoline engines was an 
easy one, but, machine work or hand work, 
she kept faith with her customers. No 
washing fluids were used. Several acres of 
meadow covered with laundry bleaching 
white was this laundry’s greatest advertise- 
ment. Rivals said they did not see how the 
new laundry could afford to hang out and 
bleach clothing; but the laundry afforded 
it, and first one and then another rival fell 
by the wayside. 

In less than ten years the woman had a 
bank account of $16,000, and with $15,000 
for the sale of the laundry added to this 
she returned to her own people. “I could 
do the whole thing over again to-morrow,” 
she said, telling of the experience. ‘“‘The 
whole secret is in getting out and hustling 
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and ringing door bells. It’s the old story of 
manual versus brain work.” 

No article of this sort could be complete 
without at least briefly telling of another 
business that grew out of experience within 
the knowledge of every housewife— 
baking. 

In one of the biggest cities in the East 
there is the familiar sight of huge black- 
topped bakers’ wagons bearing in gold 
letters the words “Mrs. ’s Bread.” 
Every day ten or twelve of these wagons 
may be seen loading up in front of an enor- 
mous bakery where Mrs. Blank turns out 
her bread by the tens of thousands of 
loaves to be distributed wholesale to vari- 
ous grocerics. 

Eight years ago Mrs. Blank’s husband 
was threatened with consumption. He 
was a hatter by trade and had to seek out- 
door work. The only opening Mrs. Blank 
sew for making money was to bake the 
sort of bread for which she had gotten a 
reputation among her friends and to send 
her husband abroad with a basket to peddle 
this. 

The bread Mrs. Blank baked was a 
mighty delicious bread and it sold as only 
does a necessity of life for which is not 
asked an exorbitant price. People could 
not get enough of this bread. Some actu- 
ally scolded Blank for not coming around 
every day instead of three times a week. 
Inside of three weeks Blank had a horse 
and a buggy, while his wife had three as- 
sistants and was using hand mixing ma- 
chines. 
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There is no doubt that before long this 
bakery would have developed into the big 
enterprise that it did of its own accord, 
for inside of eighteen months there were 
three wagons making regular retail deliver- 
ies for it. As it was, however, there was a 
wealthy man who became interested in the 
splendid fight the plucky woman was put- 
ting up and he insisted upon establishing 
a $2,000 baking plant for her. 

About this time the grocers were clamor- 
ing to buy bread wholesale from Mrs. 
Blank, the demand for other kinds of bread 
having fallen off so that the wholesale 
bakers no longer found it worth while to 
cover the district. Mrs. Blank decided 
that it would pay her better to sell bread 
wholesale to a few grocers racher than dis- 
tribute it at retail. One town after another 
was added to her list, until finally she was 
advised to begin advertising her bread in a 
city of 300,000 people and to send salesmen 
around to the grocery stores to follow up 
these advertisements and get orders. The 
advertising paid her so well that grocers 
simply had to get her bread in order to 
fill the demand. 

To-day, inside of eight years, this bakery 
has grown from a little one-woman concern 
into one of the biggest bakeries in existence. 
The secret of its success was quality. “That 
bread is not bread; it’s cake,” said one of 
her early customers one day. And that is 
what her bread is to-day, the last loaf 
turned out this morning the same as the 
first one taken out in a hand basket by a 
consumptive husband. 
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NEITH BOYCE 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. F. PETERS 


My Dear NIECE: 


But ONCE. 


I SHALL PASS THROUGH THIS WORLD 
BUT ONCE. 
ANY GOOD, THEREFORE, 
THAT I CAN DO, 
OR ANY KINDNESS THAT I CAN SHOW 
TO ANY HUMAN BEING 
LET ME DO IT NOW. 
LET ME NOT DEFER 
OR NEGLECT IT, 
FOR I SHALL NOT PASS 
THIS WAY AGAIN, 


ay Niece 


| Now that I am beginning to gather myself together, after the shock of your 
' poor uncle’s death, I take up again the heavy burden of duty and thought for others. 
| I wish to make you a present of a number of handsome gowns, which, of course, are 
of no further use to me in my mourning. (“These but the trappings and the suits of 
woe—I have that within that passeth show.”) Come out at your earliest con- 
venience, and I would suggest to-morrow; the sooner the better, as it will be an 
assistance and pleasure to you. (“Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.”) I shall expect you to luncheon. 


Your affectionate, 
Aunt SARAH. 


J ATHARINE eagerly showed this let- 
ter to Anne, her chum, with whom 
she lived in two small rooms on the 

third floor of a New York boarding house. 
Katharine made her living by illustrating 
advertisements, and Anne made hers by 


newspaper reporting. They were both alert, 
ambitious, and energetic, like a couple of 
plucky sparrows who have but just secured 
a lodgment on a stony cornice, and are 
having a hard fight for crumbs. And Aunt 
Sarah’s letter seemed to offer a crumb. 
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“You see, if I needn’t spend any money 
for clothes this fall,” Katharine cried joy- 
ously, “I can put my hundred and fifty 
into furniture for our flat! And Aunt 
Sarah could quite well fit me out—she 
always has nice things. I shall go out 
to-morrow, Anne.” 

“Quite right, dear,” said Anne gravely. 
“But I didn’t know you had a rich aunt.”’ 

“Yes,” murmured Katharine. “She is 
a near relative.” 

The next morning Katharine got up at 
six, breakfasted on a cup of coffee and a 
roll, and worked at some ordered drawings 
till ten. Then she leaped into a brown 
linen dress, pinned on a light straw hat— 
it was a hot summer day—and just caught 
the ten-thirty train. It was a journey of 
an hour and a half, and, arriving at high 
noon, Katharine found that the carriage 
had not been sent for her; indeed, she 
had hardly expected that it would be. She 
could not afford a cab, so she walked the dis- 
tance—about a mile—under a broiling sun. 

The Bolton place was large, and situated 
on the crest of a hill, from which there was 
a beautiful view of the Sound. The house 
was of stone, expensive and very ugly. 
As there was always a breeze up there, 
the windows of the lower story were kept 
tightly closed, and the shades on the south 
side were drawn down, so that the sun 
should not fade the furniture. And now, 
since Mrs. Bolton was in mourning, all 
the shades were down, and the effect was 
certainly funereal. 

Katharine, pausing a moment to look 
at the distant blue water, and to breathe 
in the fresh, faintly salty air, rang the bell. 
She was ushered by the solemn _ butler 
through the hall, which was large but stuffy, 
with glimpses of darkened rooms and ghostly 
linen-shrouded chairs and sofas, up the 
stairs to Mrs. Bolton’s bedroom. 

“Ah, Katharine, I had begun to think 
that you were not coming,” said Aunt 
Sarah, meeting her at the door with a dry 
*kiss and a slightly reproachful look. 

Aunt Sarah was a rather portly lady of 
fifty, well preserved and considered to have 
a fine figure. She was dressed in tightly 
fitting black stuff, relieved with bands of 
crépe, with just a line of white at the neck 
and wrists. She wore a large brooch, and 
long bead chain of dull jet. 

“IT had some work to do this morning, 
so I couldn’t take an earlier train,” ex- 
plained Katharine, smiling rather wanly. 
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“Well, I'm glad to see you. You're 
looking pale. A day in the air will be good 
for you. Take off your hat, my dear.” 

“Air” was a figurative expression, Kath- 
arine thought, as applied to the contents 
of the room at least, for all the windows 
were shut. She took off her hat and looked 
for a place to put it, but everything—bed, 
sofa, chairs—was piled with wearing ap- 
parel in varied colors; even the bureau was 
heaped with hats. 

“You see, I’ve spent the morning sort- 
ing out things for you,” said Aunt Sarah. 
“Luncheon will be at one, and then we’ll 
go over them.” 

“Oh, Aunt Sarah!” cried Katharine in- 
credulously. Then she checked herseli— 
it was of course impossible that Aunt Sarah 
could intend anything so handsome. Still, 
her tone had been benevolent, uncom- 
monly so. Katharine felt her spirits rising, 
though she was faint with hunger and 
the heat. As she stood before the mirror, 
smoothing her hair, she observed a framed _ 
illuminated motto. It stood in a con- 
spicuous position on the bureau, though 
now half hidden behind the hats, and read: 


But ONCE. 


I shall pass through this world but 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can 
do, or any kindness that I can show to 

| any human being, let me doit now. Let 
| me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
| pass this way again. 


The ghost of a teasing smile flitted across 
Katharine’s pale face as she looked into the 
mirror, but vanished instantly; for Aunt 
Sarah’s rosy, moonlike countenance loomed 
amiably over her shoulder. 

“Child, you should take a tonic,” she 
observed. ‘You look as though a breeze 
would blow you away.” 

Katharine, whose physical type was pre- 
Raphaelite, and who looked more deli- 
cate than she was, pulled herself together, 
determined to be charming to this chari- 
table aunt. And during the chaste lunch- 
eon of cold meat, small rolls, and rice pud- 
ding she was as entertaining as possible, 
describing her own struggles toward a live- 
lihood so that the whole thing seemed 
rather a good joke than otherwise. 

_ And, indeed, for the moment, it seemed 
so to herself. She was of a gay tempera- 
ment; the longed-for flat with Anne beck- 


“There, my dear,” she sighed. “If you ever do need a handsome hat, there’s one—jfrom 
Paris only last winter” 


oned hopefully from the horizon; and all 
the prospect was rosy indeed and tinted 
with the rainbow hues of the fine raiment 
waiting upstairs. Katharine was a pretty 
girl and loved—though she cheerfully did 
without—pretty clothes. And she had 
caught sight of a crépe dress in ashes 
of roses; with the trimmings removed and 
taken in a yard or two, it would be— 

At last the rice pudding was finished (Kath- 
arine, with the lusty appetite of youth, had 
finished everything) and they went up- 
stairs. Katharine sat down on the floor, 
and Aunt Sarah, with a sigh, began turn- 
ing over the heap of clothes on the bed 

“T’ve taken out everything,” she said, 
rustling solemnly in her crépe. “Of course 
I don’t mean to give away all of these things. 
Many of them can be dyed, or—er—will be 
useful later. It would be waste and extrava- 
gance to give away such things. For in- 
stance, this one,” she lifted out a gray silk 
dress embroidered in violet. “‘ And this””— 
a white crépe. “Such things can be worn for 


second-year mourning, and, though of course 
they will be somewhat out of style, thank 
goodness, I am not such a slave to fashion 
that I cannot have them made over.”’ 

Aunt Sarah sighed again, and hung up the 
gray dress in the vast empty clothes-press. 

“Let me help you,” Katharine said, and 
she hung up the white dress, not without 
a regretful glance at its soft folds. 

“Then, of course, all the black dresses 
I shall keep,” added Aunt Sarah. 

“‘Of course,” agreed Katharine cheerfully, 
for black was not becoming to her. 

It took some time to weed out and hang 
up all the black ones, and diminished the 
collection by nearly half. Then Aunt 
Sarah rescued a rich blue satin, which she 
declared could be dyed; a green velvet— 
Katharine’s favorite shade of green—two 
opera cloaks, one white, and a champagne- 
colored one which was lined with chiffon 
frills and enriched with gold embroidery. 

“Of course,” said Aunt Sarah, “rich 
things of this sort would be quite useless 
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to you, Katharine, as you go out so little 
and so quietly. I wish to give you things 
that will be really useful.” 

Katharine bit her lip when she saw, on 
this plea, the gleaming, glistening, ashes- 
of-roses dress hung away. And, next, the 
yawning clothespress swallowed up an ivory 
brocade, which would have suited her per- 
fectly. Then one by one, accompanied by 
a running fire of remarks from Aunt Sarah, 
all the silks and satins followed the brocade. 

“This is quite too fine for you, my dear. 
Young girls should be simple. . . . This 
blue will dye perfectly. . . . I should not 
like to give away the rose color; it was my 
favorite dress last winter. . . . Of course 
you could not use this evening dress; it is 
too rich. And, besides, evening gowns don’t 
go out of fashion so soon. . . . See the lace 
on this violet, my dear, it is real Venetian 
—this will keep very well, too.” 

Aunt Sarah gazed fondly on each dress, 
and smoothed its folds with reluctant 
leave-taking as it was hung away. Over 
one or two she hesitated. There was a 
light silk, much soiled round the bottom, 
and a dark blue, worn under the arms. 
These she finally laid aside over the back 
of a chair. 

Then they came to the cloth dresses. 
Katharine had hoped for a good suit or 
two, and she knew a clever, low-priced 
little tailor who could cut them down to 
fit her. And clothes go out of fashion more 
quickly than anything else, so that really, 
for Aunt Sarah to hang on to those was— 

But now she was prepared to see all the 
really nice ones disappear swiftly—as, with 
a brief eulogy upon their merits from Aunt 
Sarah, they did—into the clothespress. 
Two light serge suits, rather soiled, were 
left out and added to the meager heap on 
the chair. 

The same thing happened with the sum- 
mer dresses. Aunt Sarah found a use— 
or excuse for keeping—practically all of 
them. A linen suit and two worn lingerie 
frocks were all that she could conscien- 
tiously spare. 

Then she assailed the hats, and swept off 
all those with plumes or expensive flowers. 
A panama full of pinholes, and two or three 
dismantled “shapes” were all that she had 
to offer; until, just at the end, a sudden 
burst of feeling overcame her, and she took 
a green velvet hat, with lovely sweeping 
plumcs, and set it on Katharine’s graceful 
head. 
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“There, my dear,” she sighed. “If you 
ever do need a handsome hat, there’s one— 
from Paris only last winter.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Sarah,” murmured 
Katharine. “But are you sure you couldn’t 
use it?” 

Oh, I could, of course, have the feathers 
dyed, but—no, you take it, my dear. I 
intended to give you a nice hat.” 

Next, her cheeks crimson with all this 
philanthropic exertion, Aunt Sarah hunted 
out two worn, old, straw suitcases, and 
began to pack up her gifts. 

“T give you these two bags,” she ex- 
plained, “because they are rather old, and 
you won’t need to send them back. James 
is going down to the village with the dog- 


-cart, and he can drive you down; so you 


can take these and the bandbox easily.” 

Appear on the street in New York, or 
even on the train, with those straw things 
and that bandbox! It was the Jast straw. 
Katharine declined firmly, and Aunt Sarah 
finally said, reluctantly, that she would 
send them by express. 

Katharine got back to the boarding house 
at six.o’clock, and she burst into Anne’s 
room and into tears simultaneously. Anne 
rose from her writing, and, while Katharine 
cried on the bed, promptly made her a 
cup of tea and toasted some marshmallows. 
Then Katharine told her story, and finishéd 
it in a gale of laughter, as she quoted Aunt 
Sarah’s ‘‘motto” for the crowning touch. 

“T don’t see how she can look it in the 
face!” she cried. ‘“‘‘But once’ indeed! 
It serves me right for expecting anything. 
But once is enough. I'll get to work.” 
And she went cheerfully to finish her 
drawings. 

Next day but one arrived the three par- 
cels from Aunt Sarah (express collect, 
one dollar and five cents). Katharine, as 
she opened the bandbox, uttered a slight 
scream. There was the green velvet hat, 
but Aunt Sarah had removed the feathers. 
In the evening mail there was this letter 
from her: 


My Dear NIECE: 

I am sending you the dresses and hats, and hope 
they will be a service and pleasure to you. The 
green plumes I did keep after all, as you suggested, 
as they can always be dyed, and they were the best 
French feathers. The hat, with a large bow of tulle 
or a few flowers, will be very pretty for you; perhaps 
even more becoming, as plumes are a little heavy for 
a young girl’s face. (“Beauty unadorned shows 
fairest.’’) 

I have been thinking over what you told me 


And then followed weeks of careful but impassioned shopping—bargains in chairs on 
unfashionable avenues, and old copper utensils in the Ghetto 


about your plan for a little apartment with your 
chum, and I have been trying to see what I can do 
to help you. It occurs to me that I have some furni- 
ture in storage, which I can spare you, and which 
will certainly be of great assistance to you. Itisa 
very handsome dining-room set, consisting of table, 
sideboard, and eight chairs. I stored it some years 
ago when I broke up my summer cottage, but it is 
in good condition, and as it is old family furniture 
I think you will like it. When you are ready for it 
I will have it sent to you by freight, allowing about 
a week’s time from the storage house in Boston. 
Your affectionate and lonely, 
Aunt SARAH. 


When Anne came home that night Kath- 
arine showed her, first the green hat, and 
then the letter. 

“T shall write her declining the furni- 
ture!” she said impetuously. “I don’t 
want any more of her presents.” 

“Child, how can you be so foolish,” 


remonstrated Anne, with her gentle grav- 
ity. “Isn’t it just the dining-room furniture 
that we haven’t seen our way to? Write at 
once and accept it, and we'll sign the lease 
to-morrow for that dear little five-room 
flat.” 

“T fear the Greeks, even bringing gifts,” 
murmured Katharine. “There must be 
some string to it. You'll see; we shall af 
least have to pay the freight.” 

““Well—a table, a sideboard, and eight 
chairs! And old family furniture—perhaps 
mahogany!” 

“Not if Aunt Sarah knows it!... 
But oh, Anne, we can have the flat! You’re 
right, I’ll write for it to-day, and to-morrow 
we'll sign!” and springing up, Katharine 
whirled the stately Anne round in a joyous 
dance. 
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They signed the lease; and then fol- 
lowed weeks of careful but impassioned 
shopping—bargains in chairs on unfashion- 
able avenues, old copper utensils in the 
Ghetto, chintzes at one sale and blue china 
at another. Katharine sacrificed her clothes 
money happily, and Anne worked early and 
late to fill extra “space.” It was a heavenly 
time. 

When they at last moved in, the dining 
room was still unfurnished. Aunt Sarah’s 
“set”? had not been heard from; it had 
been sent, but was sidetracked somewhere 
along the road. For two weeks they ate 
their meals on a table borrowed from the 
parlor, and sat on two chairs taken from 
the kitchen; and for all this time their 
“housewarming” was postponed, for each 
room had no more than its absolutely 
necessary quota of furniture, and there 
were not now enough chairs and sofas to 
seat the twenty people they had invited. 
Aunt Sarah’s eight chairs were urgently 
required. 

As time and correspondence went on, 
Katharine began to refer to the set as 
“Mrs. Harris,” and to insinuate that it 
had never existed, save in Aunt Sarah’s 
fevered imagination. But she wronged 
Aunt Sarah. The set came one day— 
large, carefully crated, and with charges 
amounting to eight dollars. The janitor 
had to be called in to uncrate it. 

It proved to be hickory wood, of a sickly 
yellow color, and with an abundance of 
machine carving. The table had one 
broken leg; the chairs had cane seats, 
much worn; and the sideboard was a non- 
descript with a crack across the top. 

The two girls watched the process of 
unveiling these treasures in silence. When 
O’Grady the janitor had departed, taking 
with him the fragments of the crates and 
one dollar in currency, Katharine turned a 
sinister smile on Anne, and muttered tri- 
umphantly: ‘Sold again!” 

“Yes,” said Anne reluctantly. 

“That lot of junk ‘isn’t worth eight 
dollars. What did I tell you?” 

“True.” 

“T'll give it to O’Grady.” 

“No, wait a minute,” said Anne thought- 
fully. “I have an idea.” 

“Don’t have an idea about the side- 
board, unless it is to chop it up for kin- 
dlings. I couldn’t eat a meal with that 
thing in the room.” 

“No, my idea is that we can use the 
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table, by removing the finish and staining 
it dark oak. Its shape is inoffensive. The 
chairs we will distribute in the bedrooms 
and the kitchen, and we’ll take our other 
six chairs, which have good lines, even if 
they are only factory pine, oak stained, for 
the dining room.” 

“Ves, that’s the best we can do. As 
for the sideboard,” Katharine’s eyes glit- 
tered vindictively, “it shall go into the 
kitchen, too. Minus the mirror, we can 
use it for a cupboard; and if we ever have 
a cook, she can roll her dough on the top. 
.... And now, Anne, I hope this will be 
a lesson to you against having any more 
expectations from Aunt Sarah. And I 
request you to promise that, if she ever 
makes any more damaged offerings on the 
shrine of kinship, you will back me up in 
gently but firmly refusing them.” 

“T promise,” sighed Anne. 

In the spring Aunt Sarah went abroad. 
She said her health required a visit to some 
German baths. She paid a three days’ 
visit to the flat, just before sailing. She 
graciously approved it, was delighted with 
the two girls’ little successes in their work; 
and promised to bring them souvenirs on 
her return in the autumn. Beginning on 
shipboard, she sent Katharine a long series 
of picture postal cards, with misquotations 
from the poets, or brief notes of her travels 
written upon them. From Germany she 
went to France, then wandered over to 
Switzerland, and down into Italy. Corre- 
spondingly the tone of the quotations 
changed gradually from melancholy to de- 
cided cheerfulness, and by the end of the 
summer had become quite sprightly. Fi- 
nally came a letter (on paper with only a 
narrow line of black), written at Florence. 
Aunt Sarah described the scenery, and “a 
charming group of friends,” mentioning 
several Italian titles with gusto, and end- 
ing thus: ; 


You remember I promised to bring you something 
pretty, my dears. But I hear such dreadful account 
of the customhouse exactions, and, besides, my 
return is so delayed—I may spend the winter in this 
historic spot—that I have decided to seize the oppor- 
tunity of a young friend returning to America, to 
send by him two pearl ornaments that I have pur- 


chased for you and Anne. The young man’s name 
is Randolph Amory. He knows you, also, by name, 
as, happening to see on my table the little drawing 
of yourself that you gave me, he seemed much 
struck by it. He thought it showed talent, and that 
your type greatly resembled the “Head of a Young 
Princess,” by Leonardo da Vinci! Quite a feather 
in your cap! : 


= 


Between an American lady, speaking no Italian, and an extortionate cabman 


I am really glad to give you the opportunity of 
making Mr. Amory’s acquaintance. He is a young 
architect, of good family, and charming manners, 
and he seemed delighted to do me this small service. 
The duty on pearls of course is enormous, and I 
should not like to try to smuggle them in myself, 
though I must say I have no scruples in cheating the 
Government, considering the way it behaves to 
reputable citizens, especially ladies. But I do not 
believe Mr. Amory wil! have any trouble, as even 
the Government hardly goes to the length of search- 
ing men. If he should have to pay any duty, you 
will, of course, repay him, and let me know the 
amount. Your ever affectionate, 

Aunt SARAH. 


“Oh, my aunt!” moaned Katharine, as 
she showed this letter to Anne. ‘You are 
certainly a dear relative! ‘Duty’ indeed— 
I won’t pay it. I really don’t see how I 
can afford Aunt Sarah any longer, if she 
will persist in being generous.”’ 

“T wonder what the young man is like,” 
said Anne. 

“Oh, the young man! Now I see—he’s 
the gold brick, and I was thinking it must 


be the pearls! Ah, I have a feeling that he 
resembles the green velvet hat and the 
cracked sideboard; I have a premonition 
that he will cost us more than he is worth. 
Did you notice Aunt Sarah’s phrase ‘I am 
very glad to give you the opportunity of 
making his acquaintance’? Now we know 
what to expect. At the very least he will 
be an awful bore.” 

“He may be going to marry Aunt Sarah,” 
suggested Anne. 

“For her money! ... But no—Aunt 
Sarah will never be done! She does others.” 

“T don’t know. I believe this young man 
has got round her. He intends to marry 
you and to get Aunt Sarah to leave you 
all her money.” 

“Tf he can bamboozle Aunt Sarah,”’ de- 
clared Katharine with spirit, “I'll marry 
him. He'll make his mark in the world.” 

In due time Mr. Amory appeared, and 
his appearance was really prepossessing, 
in spite of Aunt Sarah’s praise. He was a 
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solid-looking, quiet man of about thirty, 
with keen, warm gray eyes. He came one 
evening, found both the girls in, and 
promptly produced from an inner pocket a 
small pasteboard box, which he turned over 
to Katharine, with an engaging smile. 

“Do open it and make sure it’s all right,” 
he begged. “I wasn’t disturbed by the 
customhouse people; but still I shan’t be 
easy until I know I’ve properly discharged 
my commission. I’ve often brought in 
jewelry and little things for my sisters, 
but in this case, as the things are more 
valuable, I—”’ 

“Valuable?’’ murmured Katharine, turn- 
ing slightly pale. ‘Did Aunt Sarah say 
they were—? Oh, no, I hardly think so— 
you must have misunderstood her.” 


“Perhaps, but I thought that was what. 


she said,” admitted Mr. Amory, apolo- 
getically. 

“Oh, no—she would hardly have asked 
you to bring in anything really valuable, 
anything that would have been a bother 
to you, if—” 

“Do open the box, Katharine,” said 
Anne teasingly. 

Katharine shot an injured glance at her 
friend, and held out the box. 

“You can open it. It’s as much yours 
as mine,” she said stiffly. 

no. Never mind,’”’ Anne hastened 
to retract. 

Mr. Amory, too, apologized for his re- 
quest to have the box opened, and a slight 
constraint fell upon the three. Where- 
upon Katharine suddenly undid the paper 
wrappings, and disinterred, from a bed of 
cotton wool, two small star-shaped brooches, 
of imitation gold, with tiny seed pearls 
gummed on—the kind you buy on the 
Ponte Vecchio for two francs apiece. 

She blushed furiously. Then, looking 
at Anne’s grave face and the slightly dis- 
composed countenance of Mr. Amory, she 
burst out laughing. After a moment Anne 
joined in discreetly, and even Mr. Amory 
permitted himself a subdued chuckle. 

“It’s only Aunt Sarah!” cried Kath- 
arine joyously. “You mustn’t mind... . 
Only it really was a shame to bother you,” 
she said to the visitor. “I am sorry.” 

“Tf you knew how glad J am,” he began, 
then stopped abruptly. He had placed 
himself where Katharine’s profile, against 
the soft lamplight, was directly before him. 
She could not but be aware that he looked 
at her a good deal. As he rose to go he 
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mentioned the drawing that had reminded 
him of Leonardo’s “Head of a Young 
Princess.” 

“Extraordinary — quite a Renaissance 
type,” he said impersonally. 

Katharine graciously asked him to come 
again. Anne shot a quick glance at her, 
which meant: ‘Shall we ask him to din- 
ner?”’ Katharine’s stormy look in reply 
meant: “Certainly not.” 

“Didn’t you like him?” asked Anne, 
when he had gone. 

“Why, I couldn’t find out exactly what 
is the matter with him,” honestly confessed 
Katharine. ‘And yet there must be some- 


-thing, or Aunt Sarah wouldn’t have sent 


him. I can’t imagine how, if he is really 
nice, he could be a ‘young friend’ of Aunt 
Sarah’s.” 

This question was answered when, on 
Mr. Amory’s next visit, Katharine found 
out that he had intervened one day be- 
tween an American lady, speaking no 
Italian, and an extortionate cabman, and 
had defended Aunt Sarah’s purse from the 
looter. In gratitude she had asked him to 
call on her, and he had done so—once, as 
he was leaving Florence immediately. 

“Perhaps it is explained now,” said 
Katherine, pensively, that night to Anne. 
“He did Aunt Sarah a kindness, and she 
promptly made use of him. Possibly he 
isn’t a gold brick after all, but only the 
victim, to a slight extent, of Aunt Sarah. 
He seems all right—” 

“T don’t think he’s to be pitied,” said 
Anne, quite crossly for her; as though she 
already foresaw what was to cause her, 
two months later, to say to Katharine: 
“You were right about Randolph Amory. 
He is a gold brick. Aunt Sarah has lived 
up to her reputation. Only in this case J 
am the person to pay dear.” 

“You? I don’t know what you mean, 
Anne,” said Katharine, blushing. 

“Oh, yes, you do. . . .Will vou sign the 
lease of the flat for another year?” 

“Why—I—I haven’t thought about it 
yet, Anne—”’ 

“No! Exactly! I knew it. But let me 
remind you, Katharine, that you made me 
promise to back you up in refusing Aunt 
Sarah’s future offerings.” 

“Why, yes. But I don’t see—she didn’t 
exactly offer—” 

“Randolph Amory? He has offered 
himself, you mean? .... Well, I only 
hope, Katharine, you may not regret it.” ~ 


~ 


She could not but be aware that he looked at her a good deal 


“Oh, Anne don’t be 
Katharine, with tears in her eyes. 

“Angry?” said Anne sadly, and kissed 
her. “I hope you don’t expect me to lose 
you without amy feeling at all.” 

Toward spring Katharine wrote: 


Dear Aunt SARAH: 

Somehow I feel guilty toward you—as though I 
had never thanked you enough for all your kindness 
toward me. The lovely pearl pin you sent me I 
wear often; I have put it on a thin gold chain and it 
looks well on my forehead. Mr. Amory—you re- 


angry!” cried 


member him — says it has quite a Renaissance 
effect. 

You will be surprised, Aunt Sarah, but I am going 
to marry Mr. Amory in about three weeks. I am 


awfully happy. 
Your affectionate, KATHARINE. 

P. S. It will be the quietest wedding—nobody 
there but Anne, and, of course, no presents.” 

Aunt Sarah’s answer, regardless of ex- 
pense, was a cablegram, which landed in 
the flat somewhat like an exploding bomb- 
shell: 

“Sailing at once to give you away.” 


My Dear Niece 4! 
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Dolls as Wedding Favors 


Isn't this the ** cutest,”’ most fascinating idea—the costumes of the 
bridal party in miniature ? 


By MARY W. MOUNT 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


OLLS and weddings—the two are 
inseparable this summer. The bril- 
liant and successful career of the doll 

has been crowned by its becoming the most 
fashionable souvenir gift associated with 
wedding ceremonies. 

The dolls collected for weddings are of the 
finest bisque, and are most graceful and 
delicate in outline and coloring. These are 
dressed in miniature copies of the costumes 
of the bride, her maid of honor, and the 
bridesmaids. Another doll wears a copy of 
the bride’s going-away dress, so that all the 
ceremonial costumes will be well repre- 
sented. Pieces of the bridal gowns are used 
for making up the doll frocks, and expert 
needlewomen attend to their adornment. 
The bride’s own milliner tops off the small 
figures with hats that exactly imitate those 
to be seen in the bridal party. 

If a prospective bride is clever with her 
needle and enjoys dressing dolls, she can 
assemble her bridesmaids at a luncheon 
before the wedding, and the party can have 
a merry time, afterward, in producing rep- 
licas of their own dresses for the doll table 
ornaments. 

The correctly dressed dolls are mounted 
upon the tops of small boxes containing 
pieces of wedding cake for the recipients of 
the charming bisque figures. The dolls can 
also be mounted upon tiny round mirrors, or 
circles of white satin fringed with green, and 
have white satin bags containing pieces of 
cake hung over their arms. 


These fine bisque toys are very expensive, 
and if a bride gives a full wedding set to each 
attendant, her outlay for dolls is consider- 
able. Therefore it is more customary to 
make gifts of single dolls. It is a fad, also, 
for the maids to present a bride, maid of 
honor, and bridesmaid doll to the bride. 
Besides the beautiful effect produced on a 
wedding table by a bevy of fine bisque 
figures exquisitely attired, the costumes 
of the dolls afford material for con- 
versation, and sometimes for a good deal 
offun. . 

Instead of the costly French figures, it is 
possible to select the prettiest dolls of ordi- 
nary quality and of the usual price. Of 
course dolls of this kind have not the necks 
and arms that artists have molded in the 
others, but very pretty faces can be easily 
found, and the effect is enhanced when hair 
of different colors is chosen. Very small 
scraps of material will dress these tiny lay 
figures of the bridal party, and paste and 
needle may both be employed in the robing 
process. 

Even paper-dressed dolls and actual 
paper dolls are effectively used this season 
as decorations at wedding festivities. Card- 
board dolls can be purchased that are 
painted in some color scheme, such as rose 
and white, green and white, or gold and 
white. These dolls stand upon a place card. 
They are sometimes painted in the costumes 
of a bride and her attendants; the groom is 
often a feature of the group. 
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White Roses and Red 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Author of “ The Grain of Dust,” “Old Wives for New,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Georgina Bristow, rigidly brought up in a convent, makes her début at eighteen, at a ball attended 
with a splendor that only wealthy parents can provide. There she meets Fenton, a “young old man,” 
who interests her immensely, but when she inquires about him her friends puzzle her by deliberately with- 
holding information. She sees no more of him until one day, while out walking near her father’s country 
place, she meets him and he gives her a lift in his motor. There is an accident in which Fenton risks his 


own life to save Georgina, and is himself severely injured. 


‘‘A Dangerous Man’’ 


HEN Georgina came to, the farm 
W hands were lifting Fenton to a 
broad board that they had 
brought from the side of the wagon bed. 
He was unconscious. She staggered to her 
feet, dipped a corner of her skirt in the near- 
by pool of water, and washed the dirt 
from his face and cooled his forehead and 
temples. The stern set of his features relaxed. 
The two men carried him up the hill, 
holding him to keep his body from slipping 
off. They lifted him to the wagon, which 
was half full of straw; and with his head 
in her lap, the slow journey toward home 
began. He opened his eyes several times, 
and bit his lip to suppress a groan. Once 
he said: “You really weren’t hurt?” 
But she couldn’t tell whether he heard 
her reassuring negative. 
This agitation burst upon the tranquil 
house party at the Bristows’, just as they 
were gathering in the library for tea. 


Straightway everyone set about making 
the most of the break in the monotony. 
The doctor came from the village; a second 
and a third came from the town seven miles 
away; finally a fourth arrived from New 
York, bringing two trained nurses. Poor 


~ Fenton was gone over again and again, 


for it seemed incredible that he was suf- 
fering only from a mighty shaking up, many 
bruises, three bad sprains, and a broken 
leg. Besides, each: doctor was bound to 
justify the bill he had resolved to send, 
as soon as he had learned to whose 
house and for whom he was summoned. 
And Georgina was put to bed, and was 
examined thoroughly by each of the four 
and by the four together. She was pro- 
nounced an invalid in disregard of her pro- 
tests, and was sent off to sleep by a stiff 
hypodermic. 

Toward night Fenton waked up. “What 
became of ‘Mons’?”’ he asked the nurse. 
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No one had thought of him. Next 
day they found his body twenty feet 
from the auto, stretched on a table of 
stone. He had leaped as the auto left the 
edge of the cliff, and had broken his 
neck. 

“T simply can’t leave Georgie behind,” 
said Mrs. Bristow. 

She was in bed in a bedroom done in 
pale blue silk—walls, furniture, curtains, 
canopy, coverlid; and her nightgown was of 
pale blue silk with real lace at the neck 
and sleeves. She looked young and pretty. 
When she was dressed she seemed some- 
what older, and too strong a character to 
have such a word as “pretty” applied to 
her. Although only her sister and fre- 
quent substitute, Miss Martha Chase, was 
with her, her toilet was made to the last 
carefully arranged lock. For, nowa- 
days, she permitted no one, not even her 
maid, to see her before she had effaced or 
lightened the marks of the years since 
thirty. 

“And, on the other hand,” she went on, 
“T can’t take her with me.” The first 
“can’t” had been said dubiously; this sec- 
ond was very resolute. 

“T don’t see why not,” replied her sister. 

“Why not what?” demanded Mrs. Bris- 
tow, instantly irritated. 

“Whichever you please,” answered her 
sister with a smile. She had been a belle 
until she was thirty, but had hesitated too 
long, in a day when marriage meant the 
end instead of the beginning. During 
these last fifteen years of settled spinster- 
hood she had experienced daily practice in 
self-sacrifice and self-effacement. And she 
was a witness, daily, to the ingenious and 
ingenuous selfishness of her luckier sister. 
She was the working or drudging head of 
the Bristow household, and, in exchange 
for the genteel satisfaction of being “one 


’ of the family” instead of a paid employee, 


she gave service worth ten times her modest 
keep. “You'll do as you please,” she con- 
tinued. “You always did. You always 
do.” 

“But how can I take her with me, 
Martha,” said her sister, ‘‘ when the doctors 
have ordered me to go to Aix for a serious 
cure?” 

Martha knew that a “serious cure” at 
Aix meant a bath, exercise, massage, and a 
nap in the morning; with gambling, flirt- 
ing, and dancing from luncheon on until 
midnight, or later. But she was not argu- 
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mentative, not the least bit spiteful. So 
she replied: “You can’t, my dear. Be- 
sides, why shouldn’t you leave her?” 

“With Fenton laid up here for weeks and 
weeks, not sick enough to stay in bed, yet 
not able to go away?” 

“But I'll be here.” 

“You can’t keep Georgie away from him.”’ 

“Why should I?” 

Mrs. Bristow looked reflective. ‘I'd 
thought of that,” she said, absently. “‘He’s 
not in the least likely to fall in love with 
her, really. But then—there’s Mrs. Syl- 
vester.” 

“She couldn’t get at him here. She’s in 
Europe anyhow.” 

“I saw in the papers yesterday that she 
was sailing for America next Saturday— 
the day I am—that is, the day I had 
planned to sail for Aix. . . . Besides,” Mrs. 
Bristow hesitated a long time before going 
on slowly, “I’m not quite sure I’d like it 
if he were to want Georgina. He’s too 
old—inside, I mean. He knows too much. 
What chance would Georgina have against 
him? And she’d love him to death for a 
year or so—and—then what? No, I’d pre- 
fer a younger man.” ; 

“So would Georgie, no doubt,” replied 
Martha. 

“Ves, I think I'll sail,” Mrs. Bristow 
sat up, threw aside the covers, and thrust 
a foot into one of the slippers on the big 
white bearskin at the edge of the bed. 
“There’s hardly a chance of those two 
bothering each other. No, he’d never do 
it. He’s not a marrying man.” 

“Every man is a marrying man, just as 
every woman’s a marrying woman,” an- 
swered Miss Chase. 

“Well, watch them, Martha. I trust 
to your judgment.” Whenever Mrs. Bris- 
tow trusted anything to someone else’s 
judgment, it was because she was not espe- 
cially interested. ‘Anyhow he’s a man of 
honor, and would not trifle with a girl.” 

Three days before sailing she sent for 
Georgina to come to her sitting room. As 
her daughter entered she said: ‘No, don’t 
sit. Just stand there a minute and let 
me look at you.” And Georgina, with 
an amused smile, mockingly posed for in- 
spection. ‘“‘There’s certainly no reason to 
be ashamed of you,” said her mother, with 
a quick approving nod of her small, grace- 
ful head. 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” answered 
Georgie, with a curtsy. 
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“T sent for you, dear,” her mother went 
on, “because I wanted to have a serious 
talk with you before I go away. I wanted 
to take you with me, but the doctor insisted 
that I must be quiet. And how could I 
be quiet if I had you on my conscience— 
was always looking out to see that you en- 
joyed yourself?” 

Georgina looked relieved and cheerful 
and said nothing. She did not analyze 
her mother ever—she was perfect! Still 
being with mother meant being sent away 
whenever anyone interesting came, or any- 
thing interesting was about to be said; 
meant going early to bed, mournfully con- 
scious that the fun would not begin until 
she was gone. 

“Tt’s most disagreeable, this leaving you 
here when Fenton is in the house,” went 
on her mother, “but there’s no help for it. 
And of course you'll keep to yourself as 
much as possible—as much as you courte- 
ously can. Martha is the real hostess. 
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Only—don’t avoid him. You needn’t have 
any shyness about him, for he’s old enough 
to be your—well, almost, to be your grand- 
father.” 

“He’s only forty-seven,” said Georgie, 
earnestly. 

“Only forty-seven!” Mrs. Bristow gave 
her daughter a look that made her flush. 

“And he’s so much more intelligent than 
the other men I know,” Georgie couldn’t 
help being frank, but she was wretched 
in it. ‘And—and—so much more worth 
while.” She was determined to remove 
the prejudice against Fenton in her mother’s 
mind. 

Mrs. Bristow smiled with careful care- 
lessness. “‘Look out, child. He’s a danger- 
ous man. But, of course, my daughter 
couldn’t fall in love with any man unless 
he were first in love with her. Besides, the 
surest way to lose a man is to show him 
that you care especially for him,” and 
there Mrs. Bristow dropped the subject. 


‘‘He Does Care for Me’’ 


T happened that Fenton’s rooms were 
in the left wing, overlooking the drive. 
Thus, each morning as he lay propped 

at the bay window, well screened in, he saw 
Georgie going for her regular ride. Then 
strength came back to him, and the power 
of some motion without pain; and his eyes 
and his mind, eagerly searching for dis- 
traction, found in the handsome young 
woman on her handsome horse the bright 
event of a long, black, boresome day. 

When the groom passed, leading the 
horse toward the main entrance, beyond 
view from Fenton’s outlook, his eyes lit up 
and his mind got ready to make the most 
of a brief bit of sunshine. When she ap- 
peared, a thrill ran through him that would 
have been impossible, would have seemed 
ludicrous, had he not wholly lost his sense 
of proportion in his isolation. 

He had spent his whole life among people 
and events; had gone in for every kind of 
outdoor and indoor exercise. And while 
he thought a great deal and thought well, 
it was only when he was talking or listen- 
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ing, or when he had some definite problem 
to solve—a speculation or a contest or a 
woman. Like all whose idle lives are full of 
people, he had no resources within himself. 

Not until the third of June. was he in 
condition to receivesin his sitting room. 
This meant that he*eould expand his circle 
to include others than’ the doctors, the 
nurses, his valet, Miss Chase, Mr. Bristow, 
and an occasional man friend resolutely 
sacrificing himself to an hour’s “duty” in 
a sick room. The first to enter the widened 
circle was impatient Georgina, full of 
dreams and imaginings and hopes and of 
those touching, beautiful idealizings which 
experience dispels forever as it relentlessly 
drives mortals from the Eden of youth. 
Georgina came under escort of her aunt— 
came with a speech of gratitude to him for 
saving her life, carefully studied out and 
learned. At sight of him it fled, and as she 
was frantically beckoning it back, her eyes 
chanced to note that in a vase on the table 
at his elbow there was a bunch of white roses. 

Each day, flowers had been sent to his 
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He turned to Miss Chase and began thanking her 


Illustrating ‘‘White Roses and Red"’ 
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Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 


for some novels she had sent to him that morning 
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room by the head gardener, and each day 
Georgina had herself covertly put among 
the flowers a bunch of white roses—and 
here it was, singled out for the highest 
honors! Singled out, not only from among 
the flowers of the Bristow gardens and 
hothouses, but from among all his flowers. 
In the beginning of his illness they had 
come to him from the city, and from the 
big houses in that part of the country. 
But his friends had rapidly relaxed their 
assiduity, until, by the end of the third 
week, aside from an occasional bunch of 
flowers—the offering of some casual im- 
pulse or accidentally jogged memory—there 
came only one regular token from the out- 
side. It was always from the same New 
York florist; it was always two dozen mag- 
nificent full-blown red roses. 

Georgina knew this. And when she saw 
where the white roses were, she looked 
around for the red roses—for her one seri- 
ous rival. There might be a place of even 
higher honor than the table at his elbow. 

But he was speaking to her: “At last 
I’ve the chance to abase myself, made- 
moiselle.” His tone was that of a grown 
person addressing a child; was deliberately 
so because he was reminding himself of her 
youth—was rebuking himself for the fancies 
he had permitted to overrun his fallow 
brain. “Will you forgive me for giving 
you that fearful shaking up?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” she said. Why 
did she always appear so stupid before 
him? The thought made her stammer, as 
she went on: “I—I—it is I who must—” 
Suddenly she saw him in vivid fancy cling- 
ing to that tree; heard him saying, “‘Safe?” 
and assuring himself of it; and then, and 
not until then, giving way to the faintness 
he had fought down so long as she was in 
danger. And her shyness fled. A great 
splendid flame of natural, generous enthu- 
siasm flashed up within her, and showed 
itself in beauty in her eyes and in her color. 
““Oh—you were so brave!” she exclaimed. 

And Robert Fenton flushed and thrilled 
like a boy, and knew that no woman had 
ever in all his life given him the pleasure 
that this girl, without in the least intending 
flattery or even compliment, had given 
him. “I wish I deserved that,” was all 
he could say. Her unconsciousness of self 
passed as swiftly as it had come, and 
she looked frightened—painfully shy. He 
turned to Miss Chase, and began thanking 
her for some novels she had sent up that 


morning. And now Georgina had found the 
red roses in a tall jar in a corner of the room, 
behind him. And straightway there was 
as wild a tumult in her heart as the sight 
of him, so handsome, so “difficult,” so com- 
pelling, had caused ten minutes before. 

Presently her aunt was called away, and 
left, saying to Georgie, “I'll be gone only a 
moment.” Fenton settled himself a little 
more comfortably and waited. He talked 
little to women or to men, until he knew 
them. It was an easy way to learn whether 
they were worth while, and if they were, 
how to go forward. Poor Georgina was 
not ready for her opportunity. 

“T must talk. I must!” she said 
herself, pleadingly, reproachfully. But of 
what—of what? She glanced fearfully at 
him. She saw a twinkle in his eyes. She 
smiled—he smiled. She laughed. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Before I came up here,” she explained, 
“T thought out and learned a little speech 
of gratitude to say to you. But it ran 
away and left me as soon as we opened 
your door. And now I’ve been trying to 
find something to say, and I can’t think of 
anything because that miserable speech is 
all over the place.” 

“Well, you might recite it, and so get 
rid of it.” 

“No, thank you. I'll just sit silent.” 

- “Am I such a dreadful person that you 
can’t talk to me naturally? What have 
my nurses been saying about me?” 

“The first time I. heard of you, it was 
that you had been everywhere and seen 
everything. So, all I could do would be to 
ask questions,”—she smiled. He liked her 
smile. It made him think of a garden of 
flowers seen suddenly, sparkling with dew, 
when the shutters are thrown open on a 
bright summer morning. 

“Tt isn’t fair to judge anyone by what 
others say of him,” he replied. 

“Why not?” 

“Because everyone is a different person to 
each person he knows. With each person one 
meets, one has an opportunity to begin all 
over again and write a new reputation on a 
brand-new slate. You and I, for example— 
we start with acleanslate, eachfor the other.”’ 

She shook her head: “I think I under- 
stand you. But I don’t think it’s so. Each 
of us has only one slate—” 

He made an impatient gesture with his 
eyebrows. “I see you’ve not yet thrown 
away your copybook.” 
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She flushed. ‘‘Because a thing’s in the copy- 
book, that doesn’t make it less true, does it?” 

He looked amused; not at her simplicity, 
as she thought, but at his own irritation. 
What a far cry it was from the Robert 
Fenton of before that accident to the Rob- 
ert Fenton who, shut into this narrow world, 
was mooning over questions of morals, and 
was standing abashed and admiring before 
the snowy altars of innocence. “Pardon 
me for seeming to be irritated,” he said 
to her, “but my nerves are not at their 
best. I’ve had too long a stay in one room 
with a person whose solitary company I’ve 
avoided as much as I could all my life. He 
and I have been wrangling over and staring 
at and cowering before the truth for five 
weeks and on. I’m just a little sick of— 
the truth.” A long pause, then: “You're 
only just out of school?” 

“Oh, no, it’s almost a year now.” 

“A year! Think of that!” He stopped 
raillery and went on reflectively: “Still, one 
out of eighteen seems a vast deal more than 
one out of ”’—he hesitated and smiled humor- 
ously at himself—‘“‘out of forty. And are you 
glad or sorry to be out of school?” 

“TV’m—not—sure. I do so long to—to 
live! And yet it frightens me. Sometimes 
I envy the sisters; not those who teach, 
but those who’re walled away from. the 
world, and hear it only as one hears the 
hum of the city. I envy them having their 
whole lives marked out for them, so that 
they can be sure each day that they’ve 
done all they ought to do.” 

Fenton was leaning his head back deep 
in the pillows, and thinking with his eyes 
almost closed.’ This child with her anxieties 
about “doing” and about “ought” did not 
strike him as at all amusing and primi- 
tive. “Yes, I can understand that,” he 
said, absently. “But you wouldn’t like 
it—teally?” 

“J—I think not. But I’ve felt for a long 
time that, if any great calamity were to 
come to me—if I found the world impossible 
to me—I’d go back to them. You don’t 
know how tranquil it is, how soothing.” 

“Like being in one’s grave and peacefully 
~ at rest, yet conscious of the comfort of it.” 
He drew a deep breath, as if the idea some- 
how attracted him. “But,” he went on, 
“you say you long to live—to live bravely, 
I suppose. Wouldn’t you think it cow- 
ardly to run away from the battle just be- 
cause it happened to be going against you 
for the moment?” 
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“Ves—that. But I meant if I were— 
were like a mortally wounded soldier.” 

“Then”—he said, half to himself— 
“ves, of course.” He moved impatiently. 
“How serious we are. We’ve no right to 
call ourselves soldiers; at least, I’ve no 
right. We sit in the boxes and watch the 
struggle as a sort of spectacle. And at the 
right places we hiss or applaud or shed 
comfortable theater tears. And when the 
show is over for the day, we gather our 
wraps about us and drive home in our com- 
fortable carriages to our comfortable beds. 
And he ended with a satirical smile. 

But Georgina didn’t see it. She saw in 
him what she wished to see and only that. 
Her eyes flashed, and the resolute curve of 
her chin became conspicuous. “I’m sure 
you’re not that kind,” she said, with energy. 
“That would be real cowardice—worse. 
A coward has at least tried to fight. And 
maybe he couldn’t help being a coward. 
But to sit, selfish and indifferent, and watch 
one’s fellow being struggle and die—to let 
others die for one—you’d never do that!” 

He stirred uneasily. He had heard some- 
thing like this before, but never from any- 
one but himself—himself holding him up 
in his innermost privacy for derision and 
scorn. “Then what do you purpose to 
do?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” she colored for no appar- 
ent reason. “It’s very hard for a woman 
to do anything alone. I’ve thought I'd 
like to be one of those women you read 
about—the ones that become artists and 
players and doctors and—all sorts of things. 
But—” 

“Well—why not?” 

“T’m afraid I’m not that kind of woman. 
I—I couldn’t be a leader. I might help 
someone else. I might take orders from 
someone or make suggestions—or—” she 
halted and became self-conscious again. 

“You mean you could be a wife to some 
man who was trying to do something?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that”—she was pale 
with embarrassment. “I wasn’t thinking 
of that just then. I wasn’t thinking of 
anything definite.” 

“But why shouldn’t you look forward to 
finding the young man who'll suit you and 
marrying him?” he insisted earnestly. Then 
he remembered to whom, to whose daugh- 
ter, he was talking this heresy, this ab- 
surdity. “But you'll have small chance 
of finding the sort you seem to think you 
want at present. I’m afraid you’re cut 
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out to marry from the boxes, not from the 
arena. And—I think you'll realize before 
you’re much older that your fate is, on the 
whole, much more comfortable. You’re 
not old enough to appreciate comfort yet. 
It’s among the few valuables that grow on 
one, with possession. 

“But,” she laughed, “I may not find 
the boxes comfortable.” 

“Oh, yes, you will.” 

“ Do you? 

“Rather! I wouldn’t move for the world. 
No dust and sweat for me, thank you. I 
never watch the battle that I’m not thank- 
ful the good God created me to be a spec- 
tator.” 

She looked incredulous. ‘I’m sure you 
wrong yourself,” she said, dropping back 
to earnestness. “And even if you haven’t 
fought yet, you’ve been getting ready. And 
you'll fight the better when you do begin.” 

“Getting ready.” He repeated the 
words thoughtfully. “Yes, I used to think 
that. But I either waited too long or never 
really intended to go down. Now my 
sword is rusted to the scabbard, and””—he 
sighed. He looked up, and found her eyes 
sympathetically upon him. 

Aunt Martha came back, full of an amus- 
ing wrangle with the butler over some 
question of below-stairs precedence. And 
presently the two women went away. He 
could not shake off the mood into which 
the girl had compelled him. “No, not 
she,” he protested, “but my infernal, lone- 
some, tiresome self, cooped up here for 
six weeks and forced to gnaw upon itself.” 


The next afternoon he had himself moved 
down to the veranda that looked upon the 
garden. And Georgina sat with him, read- 
ing to him and talking with him. This for 
four afternoons. On the fifth it was raining 
and he remained in his sitting room, and 
she came to him there. She looked around 
for the red roses—an instinct, rather than 
a formulated curiosity, definitely directed. 
She could not have said why, but it made 
her so gay that she felt able to fight off the 
depression of the clouds and rain for them 
both, when, after a long search, she saw 
the red roses reposing in a half-opened box 
on the stand near the door. 

“He does care for me!” she thought, and 
was caught up in a whirl of delight. And 
then she was bitterly ashamed. What of 
the other woman—the girl who was send- 
ing these flowers? “How she would suffer 
if she knew!” she said to herself. And she 
tried to be distant with him, and left him 
when she might have spent a whole long 
hour and a half more with him. 

She hovered for a long while around Aunt 
Martha, and finally asked her, in a tone 
which she congratulated herself was the 
very pattern of careless indifference, “I 
suppose Mr. Fenton is engaged.” 

“Engaged!” Miss Chase laughed. ‘He 
is notorious as a bachelor. He never has 
gone near young girls in the twenty years 
I’ve known him.” 

Georgina did not trust herself to an- 
swer, or to stay in the room where Aunt 
Martha might catch a glimpse of her tell- 
tale face. 


(In the August number the author introduces 
a remarkable woman, Mrs. Sylvester) 
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The Insidious 


DRUG HABIT 
in the 


HOME 


Startling Facts Concerning the Increase of the Drug Habit, Set 
Forth by a Neurologist for the Benefit of Our Readers 


sand will not cover the number of patients treated each year in the 

alcoholic ward, the percentage of drug cases (they are always cared 
for in this ward) has more than doubled in the past two years. And this 
in the face of the considerable efforts made by federal and state legis- 
lation to control and diminish the sale of narcotic drugs. 

“Now while it is probable that this actual doubling does not hold 
good throughout the country, it is true that a similar condition—a 
substantial increase in the proportion of drug cases treated—does hold 
true in the hospitals of every sizable city in the land, and this is a fact 
which is driven home each day to the physicians who labor in behalf 
of drug-users. 

“Despite the prohibition of the sale of opium existing in most 
places, of cocaine and of morphin, except on doctors’ prescriptions, we 
find the number of those addicted to narcotics on the increase. Where, 
then, is the clew to these conditions to be found? . 

“TI should say in the widely patronized advertising columns of all 
country and most city newspapers; in the flaring announcements of bill- 
board and poster; in the attractive display of nostrums that deck the 
show windows of every up-to-date drug store; and finally in the restive, 
exhausting spirit of the age, with its nerve-racking hurry, its sleep- 
destroying high tension, and its final call for aid, for soothing, for 
forgetfulness. 

“There are thousands who use headache powders solely for the 
effects they get from the narcotics they contain, their acetanilid and 
antipyrine; who use cough mixtures for the sake of their soothing nar- 
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cotics, heroin and opium; who use sleeping powders to obtain the effects 
of their narcotics, peraldehyde, bromides and the terrible chloral; who 
use catarrh and nasal mixtures solely for their narcotic, their cocaine, 
and who later use opium, cocaine, and morphin undisguised, because 
they have become dependent on these drugs for certain sensations which 
the supposed ‘cures’ at first supplied. 

‘“‘So general has this become that in all our large cities physicians 
have succeeded in locating well-defined areas in which dwell colonies of 
drug victims—this especially among the poorer classes. There is a 
reason for this clannishness, this foregathering of the unfortunates, 
which, again, is illustrative of the hold that drug using is taking on 
American centers of population: for these colonies constitute practically 
mutual aid societies for the procuring of narcotics: the ‘dope fiend’ 
must have his daily ‘dope,’ and if one member of a colony cannot get 
drug sufficient to last him through the day, another can. Moreover, as 
drug users are notoriously without ambition,—idlers, drones,—so are 
they habitually without money. But if a few members in the colony 
have money for the day it is sufficient—they will supply narcotics for all. 
Among the idle rich, whose ranks are honeycombed with those addicted 
to opium and other narcotics, this same clannishness is found, although 
the necessity for financial aid does not exist here. 

“It should not be forgotten that the drug addictee is an unfortunate 
being, the victim of a habit which no amount of will power which his 
enslaved mind can bring to bear is sufficient to break. Oftentimes this 
habit has taken him unawares. Often, too, he longs with all his soul to 
be free, but cannot break the bonds. He isa creature much to be pitied, 
needing all our aid. And happily aid is not impossible, for the situation 
of the average patient is no longer hopeless. Within a short span of 
years medical science has tested and approved of means of freeing the 
drug-ridden addictee of all necessity for his narcotic—of setting him, a 
whole man, on his feet once more. This method is now in practice in 
many of our largest hospitals.” 

On the page following, Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, one of the 
most eminent of American physicians, draws upon his own experience to 
show the ease with which the drug habit is formed, and how to avoid it: 
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Pain Allaying Drugs as Used and Abused 


By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D.. BOSTON 


tor, I have got a headache. What 
shall I take for it?—Yes, please 
send me over something, for it is very bad.” 
Thus is many a physician lured into com- 
plicity for the beginning of a drug habit. Under 
pressure of the patient’s demand he does what 
he ought never to do—he gives a drug with- 
out knowing for what malady it is to be taken, 
nor how long its use may be continued. 
The incident just referred to is not imagi- 
nary; it has happened to me many times 
and happens to every busy physician every 
week. It is typical of the way in which the 
blame for drug habits has to be divided be- 
tween the patient, who quite innocently asks 
for relief, and is indignant if he is not given it 
at once, and the doctor, who knows in his own 
soul that he ought not to give that relief, but 
being human, gives in to the patient’s im- 
portunity against his own better judgment. 


“Hoes? is that you, Doctor?—Doc- 


A Short Cut to Relief 


On the whole, the larger share of blame 
rests with the doctor, for it is not wholly 
humanity that makes him supply the de- 
mand of his patient; it is in part because it 
is easier to stifle the pain than to find out 
and relieve its cause. The doctor is busy. 
It takes far less time to prescribe a dose of 
acetanilid or a morphia tablet than it does 
to puzzle out the deep-lying causes of the 
patient’s suffering. Now, when to this 
difficulty is added the fact that the patient 
much prefers not to be carefully studied, and 
vociferates that what he wants is relief and 
not questions, it is often too much for the 
doctor’s good judgment. Yet he is older 
in the knowledge of suffering than his 
patient is, and should be wiser and more 
firm against the temptation of labor-saving 
devices, such as narcotic drugs. 

We are wonderfully smart at labor-saving 
devices in this country, but we sometimes 
forget that among such devices there are 
some which were invented by the devil him- 
self. Lying and stealing, for instance, are 
temptations chiefly because they save labor 
—the labor of getting one’s object by honest 
means. So it is with drugs which deaden 
pain. In the great majority of cases they 
save the doctor’s labor as well as the patient’s 


suffering for the time being, but in the long 
run they increase both labor and suffering 
for someone. Giving a drug for pain gen- 
erally represents a short cut, an attempt to 
get “just as good an article for less money.” 

Now I should be the last to assert that 
drugs have no place in the cure of disease. 
I hold, on the contrary, that they are of the 
greatest value, and I strongly believe that 
narcotic drugs, such as form, when abused, 
these terrible drug habits, are yet great 
blessings to humanity when confined to their 
proper field. What then is the proper field 
for the drugs that relieve pain? When is it 
legitimate to take them? When are they 
sure to do harm? 


Their Proper Uses 


In answer to these questions I should say 
that the group of drugs of which acetanilid 
and morphin are the types has great value 
for the immediate relief of some pain which 
is not apt to recur frequently, or of some 
painful disease which the doctor knows will 
be brief. In emergencies, in attacks of pain 
which, like gall-stone colic, may be relieved 


_at once by the drug and then attacked more 


radically by surgical means, morphin is 
rightly given. But neither morphin nor any 
other drug should be given for any long 
period of time except in the very rarest 
instances. Drugs which are taken over long 
periods are either needless or harmful in the 
vast majorily of cases. I have known peo- 
ple who took some one of the harmless 
and practically inert popular remedies for 
years and suffered no greater injury than a 
certain waste of money. This is stupid and 
extravagant, but nothing worse. On the 
other hand, when powerful drugs such as 
those already mentioned are taken over long 
periods, they do harm in 999 cases out of a 
thousand. Not only do they fail to cure the 
disease, but they often produce disease. 
Here is an example. <A middle-aged 
married woman consulted me in 1904 for 
long-standing headaches which had been 
present, off and on, for five years. Her 
attending physician, in consultation with 
whom I saw her, was much troubled about a 
supposed disease of the heart which he could 
not understand or cure. But he was totally 
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cotics, heroin and opium; who use sleeping powders to obtain the effects 
of their narcotics, peraldehyde, bromides and the terrible chloral; who 
use catarrh and nasal mixtures solely for their narcotic, their cocaine, 
and who later use opium, cocaine, and morphin undisguised, because 
they have become dependent on these drugs for certain sensations which 
the supposed ‘cures’ at first supplied. 

“So general has this become that in all our large cities physicians 
have succeeded in locating well-defined areas in which dwell colonies of 
drug victims—this especially among the poorer classes. There is a 
reason for this clannishness, this foregathering of the unfortunates, 
which, again, is illustrative of the hold that drug using is taking on 
American centers of population: for these colonies constitute practically 
mutual aid societies for the procuring of narcotics: the ‘dope fiend’ 
must have his daily ‘dope,’ and if one member of a colony cannot get 
drug sufficient to last him through the day, another can. Moreover, as 
drug users are notoriously without ambition,—idlers, drones,—so are 
they habitually without money. But if a few members in the colony 
have money for the day it is sufficient—they will supply narcotics for all. 
Among the idle rich, whose ranks are honeycombed with those addicted 
to opium and other narcotics, this same clannishness is found, although 
the necessity for financial aid does not exist here. 

“It should not be forgotten that the drug addictee is an unfortunate 
being, the victim of a habit which no amount of will power which his 
enslaved mind can bring to bear is sufficient to break. Oftentimes this 
habit has taken him unawares. Often, too, he longs with all his soul to 
be free, but cannot break the bonds. He is a creature much to be pitied, 
needing all our aid. And happily aid is not impossible, for the situation 
of the average patient is no longer hopeless. Within a short span of 
years medical science has tested and approved of means of freeing the 
drug-ridden addictee of all necessity for his narcotic—of setting him, a 
whole man, on his feet once more. This method is now in practice in 
many of our largest hospitals.”’ 

On the page following, Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, one of the 
most eminent of American physicians, draws upon his own experience to 
show the ease with which the drug habit is formed, and how to avoid it: 
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Pain Allaying Drugs as Used and Abused 


By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D... BOSTON 


tor, I have got a headache. What 
shall I take for it?—Yes, please 
send me over something, for it is very bad.” 
Thus is many a physician lured into com- 
plicity for the beginning of a drug habit. Under 
pressure of the patient’s demand he does what 
he ought never to do—he gives a drug with- 
out knowing for what malady it is to be taken, 
nor how long its use may be continued. 
The incident just referred to is not imagi- 
nary; it has happened to me many times 
and happens to every busy physician every 
week. It is typical of the way in which the 
blame for drug habits has to be divided be- 
tween the patient, who quite innocently asks 
for relief, and is indignant if he is not given it 
at once, and the doctor, who knows in his own 
soul that he ought not to give that relief, but 
being human, gives in to the patient’s im- 
portunity against his own better judgment. 


“Hist is that you, Doctor?—Doc- 


A Short Cut to Relief 


On the whole, the larger share of blame 
rests with the doctor, for it is not wholly 
humanity that makes him supply the de- 
mand of his patient; it is in part because it 
is easier to stifle the pain than to find out 
and relieve its cause. The doctor is busy. 
It takes far less time to prescribe a dose of 
acetanilid or a morphia tablet than it does 
to puzzle out the deep-lying causes of the 
patient’s suffering. Now, when to this 
difficulty is added the fact that the patient 
much prefers not to be carefully studied, and 
vociferates that what he wants is relief and 
not questions, it is often too much for the 
doctor’s good judgment. Yet he is older 
in the knowledge of suffering than his 
patient is, and should be wiser and more 
firm against the temptation of labor-saving 
devices, such as narcotic drugs. 

We are wonderfully smart at labor-saving 
devices in this country, but we sometimes 
forget that among such devices there are 
some which were invented by the devil him- 
self. Lying and stealing, for instance, are 
temptations chiefly because they save labor 
—the labor of getting one’s object by honest 
means. So it is with drugs which deaden 
pain. In the great majority of cases they 
save the doctor’s labor as well as the patient’s 


suffering for the time being, but in the long 
run they increase both labor and suffering 
for someone. Giving a drug for pain gen- 
erally represents a short cut, an attempt to 
get “just as good an article for less money.” 

Now I should be the last to assert that 
drugs have no place in the cure of disease. 
I hold, on the contrary, that they are of the 
greatest value, and I strongly believe that 
narcotic drugs, such as form, when abused, 
these terrible drug habits, are yet great 
blessings to humanity when confined to their 
proper field. What then is the proper field 
for the drugs that relieve pain? When is it 
legitimate to take them? When are they 
sure to do harm? 


Their Proper Uses 


In answer to these questions I should say 
that the group of drugs of which acetanilid 
and morphin are the types has great value 
for the immediate relief of some pain which 
is not apt to recur frequently, or of some 
painful disease which the doctor knows will 
be brief. In emergencies, in attacks of pain 
which, like gall-stone colic, may be relieved 


_at once by the drug and then attacked more 


radically by surgical means, morphin is 
rightly given. But neither morphin nor any 
other drug should be given for any long 
period of time except in the very rarest 
instances. Drugs which are taken over long 
periods are either needless or harmful in the 
vast majority of cases. I have known peo- 
ple who took some one of the harmless 
and practically inert popular remedies for 
years and suffered no greater injury than a 
certain waste of money. This is stupid and 
extravagant, but nothing worse. On the 
other hand, when powerful drugs such as 
those already mentioned are taken over long 
periods, they do harm in 999 cases out of a 
thousand. Not only do they fail to cure the 
disease, but they often produce disease. 
Here is an example. A _ middle-aged 
married woman consulted me in 1904 for 
long-standing headaches which had been 
present, off and on, for five years. Her 
attending physician, in consultation with 
whom I saw her, was much troubled about a 
supposed disease of the heart which he could 
not understand or cure. But he was totally 
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unaware of the fact that, during the whole 
of the five years of her suffering from head- 
aches, she had been ordering “headache 
powders” from the apothecary just as she 
ordered baking powder from the grocer. 
Her husband brought home a box of “ head- 
ache powders” from the local druggist once 
or twice a week. She had never been given 
any prescription for these powders, but had 
stopped in at the apothecary’s and asked for 
something to cure a headache. The drug- 
gist, whom we will call Mr. Slick, had given 
her Slick’s Headache Powders, a concoction 
of his own, of which the essential ingredient 
was acetanilid. By calculation it appeared 
that she had been taking one hundred grains 
a week of this drug for some months. As a 
result of it she had seriously impaired the 
quality of her blood, bringing about a 
chemical change in it which took months to 
cure; she had also brought on a very trouble- 
some, though curable, weakness of the 
heart. And most important of all, she had 
not cured her headaches. In fact, nothing 
cured those headaches until the drug was 
stopped. But, and here is my point, when 
the drug which was supposed to cure the 
headaches, and which had relieved them, was 
thrown away once for all, she gradually 
began to have less and less headaches and 
finally overcame them altogether. In other 
words, the original cause of the headache 
had long since died out, and but for the 
drug she would long since have been free 
from pain; but the drug itself had produced 
bad conditions of the heart and blood which 
were enough to keep up the headache after 
its original cause had passed. Thus the 
drug perpetuated the demand for itself, as 
all such drugs are wont to do. 


Turns Good to Evil 


This is a very essential point fer every 
man and woman to know, namely, that the 
drugs which temporarily relieve pain also 
produce pain when they are taken con- 
tinuously. The drugs which are such a 
blessing to us for temporary relief become a 
curse by producing the very pain which at 
first they relieved. 

Whenever the general public gets a little 
wiser in these matters, as it is sure to do as 
a result of all the magazine articles that are 
now appearing, people will realize that head- 
ache and most other pains have a very good 
side to them, and are not by any means pure 
evils. They are good because they are 
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danger signals that tell us that there is 
something wrong, like the signal bombs 
which explode under a railway train and 
warn the engineer of approaching danger. 
Most pains are of great value if we will take 
them as warnings. They are nature’s signal 
that we must stop and change something in 
our lives. If a woman has regular head- 
aches or regular menstrual pain, it indicates, 
in the vast majority of cases, no local dis- 
ease, but mistaken habits of life which must 
be reformed. The local pain is an indication 
that the system, which has long been racked, 
now shows its strain at the weakest 
point. Merely to smother the pain with a 
narcotic is like sitting on the safety valve. 
It may be right to take a drug to relieve the 
pain, but this must only be the first step in 
a searching examination of the patient and 
her way of life. Probably she does not get 
enough sleep, she skips her meals, or she 
overeats; she has acquired the worrying 
habit or someone else has acquired the 
nagging habit. Somewhere within the ma- 
chinery of life there is friction which must 
be relieved if we are to get at the root of the 
trouble. If it were not for these danger 
signals which we feel as pains, we might 
swiftly arrive at an incurably worn-out con- 
dition of one or many organs. 


Pains as Signals 


In most instances careful study shows 
that behind the pains for which the patient 
is tempted to ask and the doctor to pre- 
scribe a drug, there is somewhere a blunder 
in life——a hygienic blunder, an industrial 
blunder, a domestic blunder,—but one re- 
sulting in any case in a general oversensi- 
tiveness whereby nerves cry out in pain in- 
stead of simply transmitting their messages 
as they should do. Normal nerves are like 
telegraph wires and silently do their work 
of carrying information from the world to 
the brain, and from the brain to the world. 
But if we have been through several sleep- 
less nights or if we have been subject to the 
torture of worry or the strain of long-con- 
tinued undernourishment or ‘malnutrition, 
these same nerves record as pain what other- 
wise they would record as fact. For in- 
stance: The door slams; your auditory nerve 
informs you of the fact which you may be 
glad to know, or may let pass unnoticed. 
But now suppose you are keyed up and over- 
sensitive by reason of some one of the 
hygienic mistakes just referred to. Then 


the slam of the door gives you pain, makes 
you jump, seems almost unbearable. The 
effort of standing and walking, of listening, 
talking, buying and selling, always involves 
the passing of many painless and useful 
messages along our nerve fibers, but if we 
are overstrained, these same acts involve 
pain each time such a message passes. 

The lesson of all this is that in the vast 
majority of cases we must amend our lives 
and change our habits, straightening out 
our blundering ways of living so as to get 
rid of this oversensitive condition of our 
nerves before we shall get rid of most of our 
pains. The worst thing we can do is to 
stifle the cries of nature which tell us that 
we are living wrongly. Narcotic drugs 
taken continuously are just such an effort 
to stifle the stern but kindly voice of nature. 
We should listen, learn its bidding and obey. 


Alcohol No Stimulant 


The acetanilid habit which I have just 
exemplified in the story told above, is 
_rather rare. Of all narcotic drugs, that 
which is most frequently taken and which 
most frequently leads to a drug habit is 
alcohol. Alcohol is not a stimulant, though 
it will be a long time before people get over 
considering it so. It never stimulates any- 
thing or anybody. It always puts to sleep 
one or more of our faculties. It may put to 
sleep our sense of decency and our power of 
restraint so that we become abnormally 
lively and vivacious. It may put to sleep 
our power of muscular control, so that we 
reel in walking, and mumble our words when 
we try to talk. Finally, it may produce an 
actual stupor when the individual, as we 
say, is “dead drunk.” All of these familiar 
changes are stages in one and the same 
process of stupefying ourselves, and many a 
poor sufferer has found out for himself that 
a drink of whiskey will stifle pain, physical 
as well as mental. It drowns stomach-aches 
as weil as heartaches, and I have known a 
number of alcoholics who acquired the habit 
through the effort to subdue pain sufficiently 
to let them work unhampered. 

Doubtless alcohol is the commonest of 
narcotic drugs, and alcoholism the com- 
monest of all drug habits, partly because it 
is so commonly used on the table, and rarely 
thought of as a drug at all; but still more, I 
think, because its use is often a part of 
sociability and kindly human intercourse. 

Its use is bound up with some of the best 
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impulses and feelings in our nature. Mor- 
phin, on the other hand, is less easily ob- 
tained, is never taken as a help to sociability, 
and nourishes a secret and furtive habit, not 
a generous and sociable one. 

The effects of opium on character are even 
more destructive than those of its twin 
narcotic, alcohol. Many an alcoholic re- 
mains truthful throughout his life, but prac- 
tically every morphin fiend is a liar. We 
have all known alcoholics who were full of 
generous and kindly feelings, but most mor- 
phinists become selfishand mean. Both alco- 
hol and morphin make people unreliable. 
Even though they may be able to conceal 
the habit, it becomes known of any person 
who takes alcohol or opium that he cannot 
be relied upon to fulfil his engagements or 
to put through what he has undertaken. 
Alcoholics get fat and morphinists thin, and 
on the whole the sufferings of the morphinists 
are far the greater. Morphin is taken not 
because it procuresany ecstatic delight, or, in- 
deed, any positive pleasure at all, but merely 
because all life is hellish torture without it. 

The cocaine habit is rarer. The drug is 
the main ingredient of many throat sprays, 
cough lozenges, snuffs and pastilles used for 
asthma, catarrh, and similar troubles. The 
remedy may be originally prescribed by a 
physician and then continued by the patient 
without the physician’s orders and without 
his knowledge, or it may be bought direct 
from the druggist without a prescription. In 
some states the use of this drug has been con- 
siderably limited by legislation, even in places 
where attempts to curtail the liquor traffic 
by similar methods have been total failures. 


In a Dilemma 


What, then, shall we do about it? How 
shall we avoid, so far as we can, the evils 
which I have sketched above? In the first 
place, I should say, never take any drug 
without a doctor’s orders. The habit of 
roing to an apothecary and asking for some- 
thing to cure a pain or a cough or some other 
symptom is a very harmful one. In the 
great majority of cases, if the apothecary is 
honest he knows that it is not safe for him to 
give any powerful drug because he does not 
know what disease he is dealing with; he 
knows only thesymptom which the customer 
tells him of. He wishes to be on the safe 
side, and therefore prescribes some harm- 
less and usually quite useless drug. This is 
a waste of the customer’s money and per- 
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haps nothing worse, but it gets people into 
the habit of thinking that they need a drug 
for every symptom—a most unfortunate 
and pernicious habit. 

If, on the contrary, the apothecary gives 
~a drug which might do good, he is taking a 
serious risk, for, as he does not know what 
really ails you, he is quite as likely to give 
you something which does harm as to give 
you something of real benefit. Any drug 
which is powerful enough to help the patient 
is also strong enough to hurt him. 

. Most common ailments get well without 
any treatment, without any drugs, but 
many people never give themselves the op- 
portunity to find this out. They always 
insist on swallowing some drug, and when 
the disease goes off in spite of the drug, they 
attribute their recovery to the medicine. 
Or, perhaps, they go on taking the medicine 
indefinitely supposing that they depend upon 
it and cannot get along without it; whereas 
it may be some perfectly inert substance, 
that is, a bread pill or its equivalent. If, on 
the other hand, the drug is taken to relieve 
pain and has any real power in that direc- 
tion, it is almost certain to be abused, and 
very likely to lead us toward one of the 
fearful drug habits referred to above. 

But suppose one has a pain and cannot 
get a doctor; what is he todo? Is he to have 
no relief? Certainly he has a right to some 
relief, but the only remedies that should be 
used without a doctor’s supervision are the 
local remedies such as heat, cold, a poultice, 
or mustard. It is always safe to use an ice 
bag or a hot-water bag for headache or any 
other pain, and in many cases one gets re- 
lief in this way. If these are not convenient 
or not obtainable, a mustard leaf, such as is 
to be had from any apothecary, often gives 
similar help. A package of mustard leaves 
should be a part of every housewife’s store. 
A flaxseed poultice, changed as often as it 
cools, will render pain bearable in many 
cases for hours at a time. Remedies of this 
kind never do any harm and may often 
render the visit to the doctor unnecessary. 


Use Caution and Common Sense 


No prescription given by a doctor should 
ever be refilled and its use continued with- 
out his advice. To continue a drug without 
medical advice is just as imprudent as to 
take it without medical advice. If it is 
worth while to have the doctor at all, it is 
worth while to be sensible in following the 
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spirit as well as the letter of his directions. 
If a stock broker tells you to buy Atchison 
now, you donot conclude, if you are sensible, 
that he means you to go on buying it in- 
definitely. His advice is given to hit a par- 
ticular situation which he sizes up at this 
moment to be such that buying is good 
policy. He is expert just because he can 
recognize the right moment and advise ac- 
cordingly. So it is with the doctor if he is 
worth consulting at all. ‘ 

In the rare instances where a physician 
prescribes morphin, cocaine or alcohol, and 
orders it continued over any period longer 
than a few days, he ought to be strictly 
catechized by his patient as to possible dan- 
gers of the drug which he is advising. The 
patient should make the doctor say why, in 
this very special instance, the drug is not 
dangerous; why it does not threaten to 
produce a habit if taken as he is advising. 
There is no use standing in awe of one’s 
doctor in a matter of this kind. If he is 
worth his salt he will be glad to explain. 
Any doctor who is chary about explaining 
this or any other matter should not deserve | 
our confidence. 

I cannot honestly say that I expect that 
the advice I have given in this paper will 
prevent many people from acquiring drug 
habits, for it is not the advice of any physi- 
cian that withholds people from such tend- 
encies in the vast majority of cases. The 
thing that keeps people straight in this 
respect, as in other respects, is either an 
interest in life and work (which I cannot 
pump into anyone, nor give effectively in a 


_ magazine article), or the contagion of per- 


sonality. If one has not a strong interest in 
life, nothing keeps him on the straight path 
except accident or the grace of God, which 
acts most often through the free gift of the 
friendship of someone great enough to make 
our life worth living despite discourage- 
ment, discontent with our lot, listlessness, 
and the other symptoms of a human mis- 
fit such as drives people to drink or its 
equivalent. 

From the educational point of view this 
means that the best prevention of drug 
habits is the cultivation in and after school 
of some genuine interest in one’s work or 
outside one’s work. The modern move- 
ments for vocational education in school, and 
vocational guidance at the end of school, 
ought to be a genuine help in this direction. 
Better still is the cultivation of those life- 
givers and life-savers, friends. 
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The Woman From Wolverton 


ITIer Experiences in a Social 
Hotbed of the East Told 
by Herself 


The ‘‘Rudest Nation’’ 


=D 


URING our first year in the East, a 
D famous American writer came out 
with a flat-footed statement that our 
nation is the rudest in the world. I heard peo- 
ple argue about it everywhere. The women, 
especially, said mean things about him; and 
the ones it seemed to gall most were the 
women who had the least manners. My 
idea has always been that a human being is 
born with manners—good or bad—as you 
are with a lovely face or a plain one. The 
most fashionable boarding school in the 
country can’t furnish manners to a girl, if 
she does not have them in her. If they 
make a bluff at doing it, the thing is not 
manners—it is veneer. 

When Densie was a child Anna Swisher 
was coming to wash for me one morning. 
She asked leave to bring her little girl along, 
because she had nobody to leave her with. 
I told Densie to get out her dolls because 
’ she was to have a playmate. 

“Why don’t you bring out Lady Jane,” 
I asked, when I found the old shabby dolls 
set around on the hall floor. Lady Jane 
was a lovely new doll Aunt Margaret had 
just given her. 

Densie dragged me out to the kitchen, shut 
the door, and whispered, ‘Please, Mother, 
don’t say anything about Lady Jane before 
Lucy. She has nothing but an awfully poor 
old doll, and she thinks it’s lovely. I brought 


out all my old ones; she might go home un- 
happy if she saw Lady Jane.” 

Perhaps because of this instinctive feeling 
for a hurt to anybody else, Densie felt and 
resented the rudeness she met sometimes irr 
Washington, from girls of her own age. 
During the winter she took a few lessons in 
jewel work at an arts and crafts school. 
One day she came home furiously angry. 

“Do you know, Mother, we have the 
granddaughter of a president in our class 
and she is the rudest girl in the school!” 

“ Being a president’s granddaughter issthe 
merest accident, dear.” 

“Yes, I know—still you would expect her 
to have manners. To-day I waited ten 
minutes for her to finish working with 
asaw. Whenshe laid it down I asked her for 
it quite politely. She threw it at me.” 

“Threw it!” 

“Yes, it fell on the floor—I had to pick it 
up. She treats everybody as rudely as she 
does me, except a few girls who are in her 
set. She orders our teacher about as if he 
were a servant. Nobody with manners 
would talk to a servant as she does. Yes- 
terday an old lady who takes lessons with 
us was standing beside her. She looked up 
and said, ‘Get out of my light.’ A few 
minutes later she turned to me and said, 
‘Shut the door; there’s an awful draft.’”’ 
“What did you do?” I asked. 
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“T acted as if I had not heard her. One 
elderly lady in the class called her down 
to-day; and yet, I really don’t believe she 
understands she is rude.” 

I went to a suffragist meeting one evening 
in Washington where women contradicted 
each other and were absolutely rude. When 
one speaker got up she threw a bomb- 
shell into the crowd. “If I believed in suf- 
frage—which I don’t,” she said, “because 
of many reasons—the scenes I have wit- 
nessed this evening would make me more 
than ever an antisuffragist. Women are not 
qualified to cast a vote until they acquire 
good manners. America has still much to 
learn from the old nations of the world.” 

One afternoon I understood what she 
meant by the “old nations of the world.” 
I went to a tea in a lovely home where 
a charming gentlewoman welcomed her 
guests. The chatter hushed for a moment, 
when Madame Chang, the wife of the Chi- 
nese minister, entered with her young 
daughter. I had never seen the women 
from the Chinese embassy before. The 
first thing I noticed, even before their 
strange oriental garb, was their exquisite 
manners. They shook hands in a quiet, 
gentle way and smiled, but there was no 
gush or chatter or explosion of meaningless 
nothings. They had -not acquired that 
quick, curious, summing-up glance I had 
grown accustomed to meet from so many 
women—a glance that made me feel as if 
I was being appraised and instantly cata- 
logued. It was odd to contrast their faces 
with others beside them. Madame Chang 
was probably older than many of the women 
in the room. But there was not a thread of 
gray in the black hair that was brushed so 
flat about her head that it looked like a 
tight-fitting silk cap. Her face was smooth 
and tranquil, and her eyes as clear and 
bright as her little daughter’s. In the 
youthful faces about her were the weary 


- lines that come from constant smiling, little 


worries, late hours, petty jealousies, and all 
the small cares of a society woman’s life. 
While I stood beside the tea table our 
hostess came to beg a girl near me to sing. 
She had shy, quiet manners, and hesitated. 
“If you will forgive me, I would rather 
not,” she begged. “It is so hard to sing at 
a tea, while people talk, or run in and out.” 
“T understand, and I would not urge 
you,” explained the hostess, “‘only Madame 
Chang has heard about you and she wishes 
for just one song.” 


The girl set her cup down instantly. 

“T will try, to please Madame Chang,” 
she said. “She is charming.” 

The Chinese lady and her daughter sat 
in a little algove, waiting. Women, still 
nibbling at cakes or sipping cups of tea, 
crowded in from the dining room to listen. 
There was one hushed moment, as the girl 
began to sing a sweet old ballad. Before 


‘she finished the first verse, the chatter began 


again, in a subdued whisper, mingled with 
soft laughter and the rustle of silky gowns. 
A few women besides the hostess sat in per- 
fect silence. The ladies from the Chinese 
embassy listened, still as figures in a ta- 
bleau, with their eyes turned steadily upon 
the young singer. Once the girl flushed and 
hesitated at an interrupting buzz of talk, 
louder than the rest. When she stopped, 
muffled applause came from gloved hands, 
and a shower of compliments. Women 
came crowding about to ask for one more 
song. The girl shook her head. 

Madame Chang and her daughter paused 
to shake hands and thank her in their beau- 
tifully quiet way. I saw the girl look down 
at the Chinese lady gratefully. 

“Thank you most cordially,” she said. 
“T will be pleased and honored to sing for 
you some day at your home.” 

Some women might have found out that 
afternoon—if they could have realized that 
they stood in need of a teaching—that we 
can learn something from the ‘older na- 
tions of the world.” 


Jolts 


FTER several “jolts” a man comes to 
A realize that the position of M. C. in 
Washington is as different from the 

place he occupies at home as the two letters 
are from Member of Congress. If his dis- 
trict is part of a large city, he may be of 
no great consequence among his own 
people; but off in a little Western town 
his election lifts him above the position 
he has always occupied, and he is kotowed 
to, whether he likes it or not. The aver- 
age man likes it. Lemuel was human and 
enjoyed it. To be perfectly honest, so did 
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I—a certain brand of kotowing, I mean. I 
liked the hearty goodwill; the appreciation of 
old friends; their belief in Lem; and the pride 
in us, which they did not try to hide. That 
sort of kotowing brings with it, however, a 
responsibility that has to be lived up to. 

When we came to Washington and Lem- 
uel dropped to the level of M. C., which was 
the dignity given him upon franked envel- 
opes, we found ourselves among the little 
bunch at the very foot of the three hundred 
and ninety-one. In Congress, long service 
and achievement stand for precedence, as 
they ought todo. Every day we were made 
to realize what small spots we were, and any 
self-esteem we possessed began to ooze out 
at out finger ends. Lemuel felt keenly the 
long empty months before he began to have 
a say about anything. 

“Pauline,” he confessed, one day, when 
he came home tired and discouraged, “it 
sounds like a conceited thing to say, but I 
fairly ache for a hearty handshake from one 
admiring constituent.” 

I believe my first really severe “jolt” 
came from a laundry man. I was reading 
a letter from Walt, Margaret’s biggest boy, 
one morning. 

“By jinks, Auntie,” he wrote, “I envy 
you, off there among big bugs, where you 
can cut ice.” 

Then the doorbell rang. 

Lemuel’s collars and cuffs had been wear- 
ing to a frazzle, so I had tried a new laundry. 
When the colored driver handed mea bill I re- 
alized that there was nota penny in the house. 
The man refused to leave the bundle, though 
there was only forty-seven cents owing on it. 

“Tt’s agin the rules,” he said, decisively. 
“T don’ know a thing about you; you’re new 
folks. You may skin out b’fore Icome back.” 

I laughed. “There is no danger,” I said, 
“of our ‘skinning out’ before the session ends. 
My husband is Congressman Shipe of—” 

He interrupted me, contemptuously. 
“Congressmen don’ count here—the woods 
is full of them. ’Sides,.they don’ pay their 
bills no better’n other folks that ain’t got no 
handle to theirnames. Good mornin’. I'll 
bring the things next Tuesday, and you 
have your forty-seven cents ready.” 

He turned away and went down the stairs, 
whistling. 

At first I was furious, then it struck me as 
ridiculously funny. It certainly was not 
cutting ice to be refused credit for forty- 
seven cents! 

Another morning I was at the top of a 


from Wolverton 


stepladder, overhauling Daphne’s untidy 
pantry, when a ring came. Daphne was on 
the third floor and did not seem to hear it, so 
I hurried to the door. 

I had pulled down my sleeves, but neg- 
lected to take off my gingham apron. A 
young woman stood on the steps. She was 
tall, handsome and elegantly dressed. Long, 
blue, willow plumes swept over her hair from 
a wide-brimmed hat. Shestepped past me ina 
brisk, businesslike way and waited in the hall. 

“Ts this where Congressman lives?” 
she asked, while she fumbled through the 
leaves of a notebook. 

“This is Mr. Shipe’s home.” 

“Yes, of course—Shipe. Is Mrs. Shipe 
at home?” 

I told her, with an extinguished sort of 
feeling, that I was Mrs. Shipe. 

“Oh!’’ she exclaimed. I don’t think she 
believed me at first, then her disdainful 
glance said plainly, “You will have to ex- 
cuse me for mistaking you for the servant.” 

I led her into the parlor, even if I did 
think she was an agent, and asked if there 
was anything I could do for her. 

She looked me over haughtily, then she 
explained: “I have been deputed by Vaw- 
ter to ask you to come to their gallery and 
have some photographs made.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because they keep on file portraits of all 
the congressional ladies. Papers and maga- 
zines call for them constantly.” 

“T do not imagine you will have a call for 
mine.” 

“Probably not,’ she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“How much do you charge?”’ 

“Why, nothing! We consider it an ac- 
commodation to have you give us a sitting.” 
“T will talk with my husband about it.” 

“Then you cannot plan for an appoint- 
ment now?” 

““No, I would rather not.” 

I had ushered her to the door and bidden 
her good morning, when she turned sud- 
denly. “What did you say your name was?” 

“Mrs. Shipe,” I answered. 

She whisked over the pages of the note- 
book, drew her pencil through a name, and 
ran down the steps. I shut the door and 
went back to the untidy pantry. While I 
washed off dusty shelves and arranged jars 
of groceries in decent order, I laughed aloud. 
It was perfectly absurd to have dreamed, 
even for a second, that I had attained dis- 
tinction enough to have my portrait in a 
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paper! I was simply one of three hundred 
and eighty-six women, and such an insignifi- 
cant item among them that even the name of 
Shipe would not stick in an agent’s memory. 


‘“‘East, West—Home’s Best!’ 
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HAVE come to the end of my story, or is 
I it the beginning? I am writing these 
last few pages in Wolverton under a 
great butternut tree, at the edge of the 
orchard where the east pasture slopes down 
to the duck creek. There was a big baking 
to do, so I spent the morning in the kitchen. 
A breeze came sweeping through the house, 
so it was not uncomfortable, even beside 
the stove. I set the crisp loaves and cakes 
and pies to cool by the window, then hung 
up my apron and came out here alone. 
I felt like a child going off for a holiday. 
I did not even put on a sunbonnet. The 
warm sunshine on my head felt ‘pleasant, 
and as I came through the orchard, the 
yeasty smell of hot bread seemed to follow 
me, for I had left the kitchen door open. 
Unless you have lived in a city, with a 
constant longing that is almost an ache 
for wide country spaces, you cannot un- 
derstand what homecoming meant to me. 
In our little apartment-house kitchen it 
seemed sky high—six stories up in the air. 
I generally worked by-the open window, 
because I had air and sunshine, even if I 
looked down on nothing better than gray 
slate roofs, brick walls, and hard asphalt 
streets. The pounding of horses’ hoofs, the 
clatter of wheels, the whiz of automobiles, and 
the clang of street cars went on so ceaselessly 
that, unless I stopped to listen, I scarcely 
heard the hubbub. To-day while I was 
molding bread or rolling pie crust, the wind 
came in lightly, just stirring the sash cur- 
tains. A few bumblebees droned about in 
the sunshine; occasionally I heard the tinkle 
of a cow bell off in the pasture; and the 
crickets kept up an insistent chirp. There 
is a joy in doing the kitchen labor of a little 
home, while you look out on trees and grass 
and wide still fields, which no woman knows 
unless she has done it—I mean with her 
heart in the work. 
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Lem asked yesterday when I was going 
to get a servant. 

“A servant, Lemuel?” I laughed. 
more servants for me.” 

It is useless to try and make a man under- 
stand the mere physical content a woman 
takes in making home the most desirable 
place she knows. Why, I had not canned 
fruit since Lemuel was elected. We could 
not transport crates of fruit jars across a 
continent. During the summer in Wash- 
ington, I ached to put up beautiful luscious 
fruit I saw in the markets, but I held on to 
myself because we never knew how we 
might live during the next session. This 
summer I let myself go—and canned every- 
thing as it ripened. I felt as if I could not 
stop. Sometimes there was a surplus of 
fruit—then I sent Jeff to Pugsley’s in haste 
for more cans. Or there were extra cans, 
and I waited eagerly for more fruit to ripen. 
There is nothing left to come now except 
quinces. Two bushes beside the gate are 
loaded with big green-gray, fuzzy quinces, 
which will turn yellow after a touch of 
sharp frost, though Lem threatened yester- 
day to cut down the bushes. He said he 
could not think of any other way to inter- 
rupt my preserving fever. Still he is as 
fond of jam and jellies as Bob is. Last 
night, when I emptied a can of red raspber- 
ries for supper, he sniffed as soon as he came 
into the house; the aroma of them was 
everywhere. 

“My, those smell good, Polly!” he said. “I 
like supper better than dinner at night. For 
one thing, there never seemed to be a meal 
that fruit fitted into as it does for supper. 

Jeff built a seat around the trunk of the 
big butternut tree early in the summer and 
we have spent a good many days out here. 
School opened to-day, and the children 
went back to their studies. Densie is off 
driving to Cottonwood with the Marshalls, 
Lem is at his office, so I am all alone. 

I suppose I have seen other days as pleas- 
ant as this, but I cannot remember them. 
The year is not far enough along yet for 
Indian summer, still this seems like an In- 
dian summer day. The sky is such a hazy, 
soft, warm blue. 

George Eagle has been working round the 
place for a week. He is now in the lower 
field, ploughing. I can hear him call to old 
Dolly, once in a while. Occasionally he 
breaks out into a merry whistle. George’s 
choice of tunes makes me smile every time 
he dashes into a new one. They are all 
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warlike, though he is so gentle he would turn 
aside to escape from stepping on a worm. 
Over on the Neal farm they are burning 
brush. The wind has died down and there 
is scarcely a breath of air stirring, so the 
smoke creeps up straight and blue; but the 
spicy burned odor comes floating over to 
where I sit. It is wonderfully still. Some- 
times I hear the creak of wagon wheels along 
the gravel road. Crickets and locusts keep up 
an incessant chirping,only that does not break 
in upon the silence—it seems like part of it. 

Yesterday Senator Trent came in and had 
dinner with us. Afterward he came out 
here for a talk with Lem and me. Lemuel 
was called indoors for a little while, to talk 
with somebody on the phone. We watched 
him tramp through the orchard to the house, 
then the Senator asked suddenly,‘* How does 
it seem, Mrs. Shipe, to be home for good?” 

I laughed. He did, too. Then he lifted 
the hat from his head, and ran his fingers 
through his thick, iron-gray hair. 

“Tt seems almost—heavenly.”’ 

The Senator chuckled. 

’ “You haven’t any hankering, then, for 
Washington?” 

a hankering.” 

“And yet—you may be called to go back 
there one of these days, when Lem is ready 
to go. He has a bit to learn yet. But I 
would rather see him take my place than 
any man I know.” 

“He filled the bill, then?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“He filled it—as only an honest man 
could do. He proved one thing that I’m 
always preaching no matter what these 
ruffian muckrakers say—there is no more 
honest, less corruptible body of men in 
America than the Congress of the United 
States. I went to Washington eighteen 
years ago. During these years, I have seen 
a few fall, and a few corrupted, whose mis- 
deeds were never brought to daylight. 
Only, they have been so few that they were 
like—well—iike that heap of northern spies 
under the tree. There may be one or two 
or three specked apples in that wagonload, 
but it’s what you would call fine fruit—you 
don’t see much finer.” 

He grew silent, and sat watching George 
Eagle guide old Doily up a long straight 
furrow. 

“T don’t know whether I should want to 
see Lem back there or not,”’ I confessed. “I 
don’t know whether he’s equai to it.” 
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(The End) 


“Perhaps not yet—it won’t hurt him to 
come home here for a few years and live 
close to people. He will learn to know them 
better, know their problems and needs and 
ideals. It’s a good thing to work hard a 
while—just for a living, and as for you—” 
he turned and looked at me with a droll 
twinkle in his eye—“I believe you like 
Wolverton best!” 

“T do. I love it!” 

“Keep on loving it,” he advised, sturdily. 
“Tt’s the sort of place God meant people to 
live in.” 

Then Lem came out, and they went away 
together. 

I cannot guess at our future. Perhaps, in 
the years ahead, larger honors are waiting 
for Lemuel—larger opportunities and fame. 
He is not ready for them yet. I respected 
the straightforward honesty of the Senator 
when he confessed to that. It will not hurt 
my husband to meet a little poverty, and a 
fair measure of good, hard work. It is bet- 
ter for him at present than the sort of work 
that kept him pinned down when the bea- 
con burned nights over the House of Con- 
gress. It is work that takes him abroad 
among humble folks in country places, who 
need his help, his sympathy, and, beyond 
all, his understanding. I do not wear it as 
a feather in my cap, because Lemuel and I 
are differently constituted, but I under- 
stand the people who live close to the earth 
and love it, better than he does. It seems 
to me that the first requirement of an Ameri- 
can statesman is, not so much oratory, 
genius, or the power of leadership, but a 
common understanding and intimate friend- 
ship with the people he represents. That 
will come to Lem in time. He is getting it 
now. Every time we sit down to dinner 
with George Eagle, or when Peter Dunn 
drives him home from town, he is learning 
that all the brains and philosophy and wis- 
dom of the country are not centered in a 
little band of men under the Capitol dome. 

I find myself wishing, while I look out over 
the pleasant countryside, for nothing more 
ambitious than this peaceful life—Lem and 
I aging quietly together; our children and 
grandchildren growing up with our great 
Western country, and filling acceptably the 
places they make for themselves. So far as 
I can see, the clean, fragrant, open country 
is better than the feverish cities of the East. 
Besides, I know for certain that we belong 
here, among people who, thank God, are real! 
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ELLEN: H:- RICHARDS 


ak 


Scientist, Educator, Friend, to 
Whom the American Home 
Owes a Lasting Debt 


By 
CAROLINE L. HUNT 


WITH TWO 


T is related of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
I that she once made a visit with a party 
of engineers to a large manufacturing 
plant for the purpose of seeing certain new 
and interesting pieces of machinery in opera- 
tion there. On this occasion one of the 
machines, true to the traditional perversity 
of inanimate things, refused to go. “Too 
bad,” said the men of the party. “This is 
the machine we wanted particularly to see. 
But time is short and we must hurry on.” 
In the meantime Mrs. Richards, who was 
the only woman in the party, had walked 
around the machine and made a few obser- 
vations. When she returned to the group 
of engineers, she told them where the trou- 
ble lay and the machine was set in motion.- I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this story, but I 
am inclined to believe it because it is so char- 
acteristic of Mrs. Richards and exemplifies 
so well her mastery over material things. 
On another occasion Mrs. Richards, when 
visiting my home, found there in a some- 
what prominent place a forlorn-looking rose 
geranium, a spindling affair of long, thin 
stems with leaves which were few and small. 
“Sometime,” I had said to myself, “I will 
find out where the trouble lies.” But in the 
meantime Mrs. Richards arrived. As she 
passed the plant, she made a comment upon 
its appearance. I have forgotten the exact 
words of this comment, but I know that, 
though kindly, it was emphatic, and that it 
indicated her impatience that I should keep 
on exhibition an evidence of having yielded 
to forces which I might have controlled. 
This incident, trifling in itself, remained in 
my mind because it gave me a new insight 
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into her attitude toward the material world, 
and my first clear understanding of the 
great dominating idea of her life, that of 
“controllable environment,” man’s power 
to make the world what he wishes it to be. 

When Mrs. Richards died on March 30th 
of this year, the April number of the Journal 
of Home Economics had already gone to press. 
By a happy chance its leading article was 
from her pen. I feel sure that if she had 
known that her work was to be laid down 
before that copy of the Journal reached its 
readers, she would have chosen this article, 
which is entitled The Social Significance of 
the Home Economics M ovement to be her last 
message to American women and American 
educators, for in it are embodied all the 
optimism and resourcefulness of her phi- 
losophy. As she herself said of the writing 
of another: “It sounds the note of hopeful- 
ness, of belief in moral force over material 
factors, the power of mind over matter, the 
power of strong minds over weak ones, the 
triumph of high purpose over low.” 

Her faith always carried with it a call to 
action. In this last message she says in 
effect to the American people, and to all 
people—for her interests were not confined 
to one country: “You say that you believe 
that ‘the civilization of the past has been 
developed in the family home,’ a place with 
a roof of its own, a plot of ground of its own, 
industries and amusements of its own, a 
place which gives opportunity for ‘mutual 
helpfulness in spiritual matters as well as for 
mutual economic benefit.’ And having said 
this you sit down helpless and let greed and 
ignorance take away that home, or at least 
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take away from it many of those character- 
istics which you value most.” It is the 
same attitude, you see, toward human affairs 
which she assumed toward the machine and 
the geranium, unwillingness to yield to 
forces which she believed to be controllable. 
If there was something to be done which 
she thought ought to be done and could be 
done, she wanted to be up and doing it. 

“What if the apparent motion is toward 
cells to sleep in,” she asks, “and clubs to 
play bridge in, and amusements for even- 
ings, and a strenuous business life run on 
piratical principles into which the women 
are drawn as decoy ducks? Because this 
seems to be the trend is there any reason 
to think it cannot be changed the moment a 
goodly portion of the thinking people stand 
face to face with the problem?” 

The fact that Mrs. Richards felt that 
family life and separate homes with space 
enough for family activities were worth pre- 
serving is not, however, to be taken as an 
evidence that she was willing to sacrifice, on 
their account, any of the improvements in 
living which modern science and engineering 
and business enterprise have made possible. 
She never saw special conveniences in 
apartment houses, permanent vacuum clean- 
ers, or central heating plants, without wish- 
ing that separate homes could have similar 
conveniences. She knew what we, too, all 
know, that there is no reason why people 
should be forced to a choice between con- 
veniences for house work and real homes; no 
reason why they should not have both. 

She could not, of course, know how all the 
forces which are warring against the home 
could be overcome, nor how social, indus- 
trial and economic forces could beso directed 
as to make them best serve the home; but 
she knew that somewhere there were the 
necessary skill and knowledge, and she said 
to economists, sociologists, law-makers, 
educators, sanitarians, engineers, ‘‘ Your 
combined knowledge can save this institu- 
tion which we all think so precious and can 
give it a perfect material setting. Come, 
let us all work together.” 

Mrs. Richards came to believe during the 
later years of her life that efforts to educate 
“grown-ups” in these matters affecting the 
home had largely failed; that they had not 
yielded results in proportion to the energy 
expended. The New England Kitchen of 
Boston, to which she gave a large amount of 
time during the best working years of her 
life, was an attempt to show to families of 
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small incomes how the lowest priced food 
materials could be made into nourishing and 
palatable dishes. The demonstration was 
to be made through the quality of the food 
sold and also through having all the pro- 
cesses of preparation carried on in full view 
of the public. But the Boston Kitchen 
failed and so did other enterprises which 
were modeled after it and their death knells 
were sounded, as Mrs. Richards says, in the 


ewords of a disappointed patron who said: 


“T’d ruther eat what I’d ruther. I don’t 
want to eat what’s good for me.” 

Attempts “from above” to improve hous- 
ing conditions among the poor failed also, 
and their death knell was sounded in the 
words of that other woman who when taken 
from a cellar in the city where she was living 
with six children, and placed upon an iso- 
lated farm, soon made her way back to the 
crowded city, saying in explanation, “‘ Folks 
is more company nor stumps, anyhow.” 

Having come to believe through such ex- 
periences as these that the desire to make 
one’s food contribute to his efficiency as a 
working member of society as well as to his 
own pleasure is usually the result of early 
training and discipline, and that the self- 
sufficiency which makes isolation endurable 
comes, only, with thorough education, Mrs. 
Richards felt that the hope for the welfare 
of the home lay chiefly in the young. “To- 
morrow,” she said, “if not to-day, the 
woman who is to be really master of her 
house must be an engineer so far as to be 
able to understand the use of machines.” 
And again: “I believe it is possible to solve 
this problem (that of saving the individual 
home), but only if the aid of scientifically 
trained women is brought to work in har- 
mony with the engineer who has accom- 
plished so much.” But engineers and scien- 
tifically trained women are not made in a 
day nor out of adults. They will come only 
as a result of long training in the schools. 
Mrs. Richards believed that this education 
should begin with manual training which 
should in its turn lead up to science and to 
the economics of consumption. Such educa- 
tion, she urged, was necessary to the “true 
economy of time, energy and money in the 
home life of the land.” 

Considering Mrs. Richards’s earnest wish 
that all women should be scientifically 
trained, it is natural to look back to her 
early life and note the character of her own 
education. Born in Massachusetts in De- 
cember, 1842, she graduated from Vassar 
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College in June, 1870, at the age of 27 years. 
Alert, studious, with exceptional mental 
ability, the difference between her age at 
graduation and the average age of the 
women graduates of that day, five or six 
years at least, represents the cost of her 
college education. It had been won by toil 
and by economy. 

Vassar in those days offered little sci- 
ence in its course and she left college with 
her longing to look deeply into the material 
things that lay about her still unsatisfied. 
In 1871 she entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and received from 


- it a few years later the degree of Bachelor of 


Science. In 1876 she was appointed head 
of the woman’s laboratory at the Institute 
and in 1884 she was made instructor in 
sanitary chemistry, a position she held until 
her death. For many years she was in 
charge of the chemical laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, which was 
located at the Institute. 

Having reached the goal herself, her next 
move was to help other women. She was a 
charter member of the Collegiate Alumnae 
Association, organized in the early eighties 
for the purpose of raising the standard of 
scholarship in colleges admitting women 
and of supporting foreign fellowships for 
women. In later years she labored en- 
thusiastically in a similar organization 
formed for the purpose of helping women’s 
colleges in the South. She was a member of 
the executive board of the society which sup- 
ports a table for women at the zodlogical sta- 
tion in Naples and she had a share in almost 
innumerable other educational movements. 

But the mere acquisition of knowledge in 
a world perishing for the application of 
knowledge had no attractions for Mrs. 
Richards, as an ideal either for herself or for 
others. She wanted not only to absorb but 
to give out. She wanted to make use of 
what knowledge she had for the purpose of 
improving the every day living conditions of 
the people. With this in mind she started 
the Lake Placid Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics, which later grew into the American 
Home Economics Association and gathered 
to itself teachers of domestic science, home- 
makers, investigators, sanitarians, econom- 
ists from all over the country. In the 
course of time her office in Boston became 
a veritable teachers’ agency. Heads of 
schools wrote to her for information about 
teachers, teachers wrote to her to learn of 
openings. But no teachers’ agency ever sup- 


plied the sympathy and the encouragement 
that went forth from that little office. She 
kept us all in mind, the strong and the weak, 
the reliant and the self-distrustful. She knew 
what we could do and what we could not do. 
She was a general for the domestic science 
forces, strict but sympathetic, just but 
kindly. 

Strongly as Mrs. Richards felt that the 
hope for radical improvement in living con- 
ditions lay in educating the young, she yet 
lost no opportunity to help and to advise 
those of maturer years. The same issue of 
the Home Economics Journal that contains 
the article on “‘ The Social Significance of the 
Home Economics Movements” containsalso 
a short statement of what she thought to be 
the ideals of housekeeping in the twentieth 
century. There is a suggestion in it for 
every housekeeper not hopelessly held down 
by ignorance or poverty. 

But some one may say, “Is the home 
merely a matter of applied science and engi- 
neering? Andafter we have provided outlets 
for bad air at the top of our rooms, according 
to Mrs. Richards’s directions, and installed 
vacuum cleaners, and abandoned dry sweep- 
ing and dustié: shall we have the perfect 
home? Is there not something for love as 
well as for science to accomplish, and if one 
of these is to be neglected, would we not 
better have less science and more love?” 
Mrs. Richards’s own life gives the best an- 
swer to this question. Her mastery of ma- 
terial things seemed to free her spirit, to give 
it time for all the common loves and joys. 
It gave her time to maintain a beautiful 
home life about which we hesitate to speak 
now when ties have been so recently and so 
suddenly broken. It gave her time for 
friends and for hospitality. It gave her 
time to make a garden and to raise flowers 
within doors, time for joyous little anniver- 
sary celebrations, time to give comfort and 
cheer to the aged and the sick; time (and for 
this alone many of us would hold her in lov- 
ing remembrance) to think of those whom 
she knew her friends held dear even though 
they were strangers to her; time for 


. . . the whole sweet round 
Of littles which great life compound.” 


This, then, is Mrs. Richards’s message, 
“Control the material things which lie 
about you, and make natural and social 
forces do your bidding in order that you may 
have time and energy to make life beautiful 
and gracious and worth-while.” 
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Louis Putnam Myers, Grandson of Samuel Untermyer, on front steps at Greystone 


Greystones Famous Greenhouses 


MARY W. 


MOUNT 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


RAVELERS up the Hudson see, 

| upon the heights beyond Yonkers, a 
long expanse of reflected light, close 

beside Greystone, a mansion that was for- 
merly the home of Samuel J. Tilden, and 
was later purchased and embellished by 


Samuel Untermyer. That sp ash of light 
proceeds from the twenty-two greenhouses 
at Greystone. In them have been propa- 
gated flowers that have won prizes wherever 
they have been exhibited. Many persons 
have heard of Greystone’s aquatic pool, 
where bloom the famous Victeria regia lilies 


that thousands have traveled from distant 
places to see. Fringing over one thousand 
feet of lily pond are tropical plants, including 
the graceful papyrus, Egyptian lotus, and 
Chinese banana. 

Between the aquatic house and two palm 
houses extend mmense glass rooms that 
offer a brilliant panorama of color. Masses 
of flowers for table decorations are grown in 
one, and the different colors and varieties 
are grouped ready for instant uSe at any 
time. In another there is the finest collec- 
tion of gloxinias to be found in many a state, 
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Aquatic pool al Greystone, where is the famous Victoria Regina which people travel a great 
distance to see 


Large figs hang ripe in a mass of foliage at the left of this picture, and while and black 
grapes of immense size hang from the roof. Foliage plants add to the beauty of the scene 
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Some of Mrs. Samuel Untermyer’s flowers for house and table decorations, showing her 
favorite lilies-of-the-valley in the center of the house 
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while a smaller room glows like sunlight with 
calceolarius, its puffed-out petals ranging 
from cream yellow to deepest orange. 

Some very rare palms of great beauty and 
value are among the profusion of plants and 
trees in the large palm house. This collec- 
tion represents many years of search, and the 
expenditure of much money on the part of 
Mr. Untermyer and his predecessor. 

In the floral world orchids rank as dia- 
monds do among precious stones. How, 
then, can one estimate the value of thirteen 
hundred of those strange air plants, the 
loveliness of which suggests the thought 
that a plant soul had so perfected itself 
that earth was no longer necessary to its 
existence? 

From the orchid house a door opens into 
one full of chrysanthemums, and one may 
glance through the glass walls of the chrys- 
anthemum room upon the loveliness of 
lilies massed beside glowing daffodils and 
kindred table flowers. 

A season ago, forty thousand American 
Beauty roses were cut from one of the rose 
houses. These rose houses are grouped at 
the bottom of a hill some distance from the 


main greenhouses. Perfumes of many 
varieties of roses waft out from the houses 
at the foot of the hill, but in winter time the 
spice of carnations sends an even more pene- 
trating fragrance through the big house on 
the heights. 

In the winter, too, great clusters of white 
and black grapes hang from the roof of one 
vinery, while the other shows vines in flower. 
In connecting fruit houses, figs, nectarines, 
and peaches grew, in all stages of develop- 
ment. 

The vestibule of Greystone’s greenhouses 
is a greenhouse in itself, where one walks be- 
tween banks of flowers of all colors, massed 
against tree ferns, palms, vines, and curious 
foliage from the tropics. 

In the spring at Greystone, fields of 
crocuses give place to beds of red and gold 
and pink tulips that encircle the vast green- 
house. Daffodils and narcissus cover the 
slopes of Greystone, and the rocky places are 
brilliant with splashes of white and pink 
ground phlox. Lilies of the valley are to be 
found every spring in fragrant abundance 
under the shadow of Greystone’s large 
trees. 


Fountain just placed at the front entrance of Samuel Untermver’s house at Greystone and 
designed in Europe by the sculptor Shott 
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IIE LITTLE TEA HOUSE 


By Atice HarRTICH 


I sing the song of the little tea house, 
At the sigr of the big brown cone; 

The little tex house that is close to the road, 
In a dear little grove of its own. 


And the first verse tells of a rustic porch 
Where a tiny table stands, 

And a seat or two—fanned by the breath 
Of the wind of the pines and sands. 


And the second hums with a teapot’s song 
A low little gurgling sound, 

That flows from the spout of a tea-pot green 
To a frail little tea-cup, bound. 


The third verse catches a glint of light 
That steals from the hearth within, 
Where shadows play in the glass and brass, 
And the treasures of art begin. 


And ever the same sweet chorus rings 
Through the little tea song I tell, 

Of the one who feels it with joy and life, 
And loves it, ah! loves it well. 


And she has cheeks that are pink as a rose, 
And silvery soft gray hair, 

And she fosters the little tea house with love, 
And guards it with tender care. 


Yes, I sing the song of the little tea house 
At the sign of the big brown cone; 

The dear little house by the side of the road, 
In a little pine grove of its own. 
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GUEST ROOMS, 
Inbospitable and Otherwise 


By 


ARABELLA 


SHALL always remember a visit made 

one October to some distant relatives, 

people of means and of superior impor- 
tance in their little town. I arrived an 
hour and a half before dinner, owned to 
being very tired, and my hostess left me to 
rest in my own room. To rest? I found 
three straight chairs and an armless rocker. 
A beautiful mahogany four poster was cov- 
ered with an elaborate, blue, satin-lined, 
lace counterpane. There was no couch. 
There was nothing to throw over me, if I 
should be rash enough to lie down on the 
bed. The room was cold with the pene- 
trating, close chill of disoccupation. The 
virgin hearth, undefiled by a single fire, was 
empty except for one white birch log, laid 
on shining brass andirons. 

My first thought was to remove the dust 
of travel. On the mahogany washstand 
was an immaculate, embroidered, linen 
cloth, upon which were crowded a wash 
bowl and pitcher, a smaller pitcher, a mug, 
a toothbrush hoider, and a soap dish of 
decorated china; also a tumbler of cut glass. 
When I took the cover from the soap dish, 
I had to lay it on the floor. The towels, 
with embroidered initials, hung unsteadily 
on the curved back of a chair. The slop 
jar was modeled after the dish out of which 
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the stork in the fable dined, therefore when 
I emptied the wash bowl into it I deposited 
half its contents on the unprotected carpet. 

After this discouraging mishap I dressed 
and looked about for something to divert 
my mind. On the mantelpiece were two 
books. I took one of them and stood be-' 
neath the chandelier—the only position in 
the room in which I could see to read. The, 
book opened at this verse: 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless o’er the hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon, 
A sadder light than waning moon. 


Closing the covers with a shiver, I ex- 
changed it for Thomas 4 Kempis: “Set not 
thyself to seek for much rest, but for much 
patience.” ‘Woe to them that love this 
miserable and corruptible life.” Evidently 
there was no comfort to be found in liter- 
ature! 

I took coffee at dinner that*night in a 
futile search for warmth, so, when I got to 
the guest room again, I found myself hope- 
lessly wide awake. How gladly would I 
have exchanged this room, with its beautiful 
furniture, its expensive lace curtains and 
hangings, its tiled hearth, its fresh paint 
and paper, for the roughest cabin with a fire 
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of blazing logs, a kerosene lamp, and some- 
thing that I could read! 

In desperation I got into bed, wearing 
half my underclothes under my nightgown, 
and leaving all four lights on and the win- 
dows shut, in the vain hope of warming the 
room a bit. I lay there shivering and ner- 
vously listening for footsteps, in the fear 
that my hostess might come to the room 
and discover my illumination. 

The bed was hard and hummocky; the 
mattress was probably discarded by some 
member of the family; the blankets smelled 
intolerably of moth balls; the pillows, so 
large and heavy they made my neck stiff, 
gave forth the unpleasant odor of badly 
cured feathers; the sheets had embroidered 
initials, but were far too short, leaving a 
three-inch zone where my feet encountered 
ticking and blanket. I put on my stockings. 
I never in my life longed for ordinary com- 
fort as I did that night. It was past three 
o’clock before I went to sleep. 

It would be a good plan if people would 
sleep in their “spare rooms” occasionally, 
that they might know what misery they are 
inflicting upon visitors. A friend of mine, 
after such an experience, went about apolo- 
gizing to all who had ever occupied her 
guest room. 

I like to picture the room in which I shall 
happily install my guest, if the fates ever 
grant me the blessed privilege of building a 
home of my own. In the first place, it shall 
be sunny, and I shall not allow the house- 
maid to shut the sun out when it is unoc- 
cupied; there is nothing like the rays of 
the sun for destroying the odors that take 
possession of an unused room. In the visit 
described, my room faced south, but that 
availed nothing as my hostess preferred un- 
faded blue satin to divine sunshine. 

Its fireplace shall be for use, not for orna- 
ment, with a generous pile of ashes on the 
hearth and an informal fire laid ready for 
lighting. I will have no mossy logs, or pic- 
turesque arrangement of pine cones too 
pretty to burn. Beside the hearth let there 
be a large, well-filled basket of fuel. 

The light closet, or dressing room, ad- 
joining, shall not be filled with the family’s 
party clothes, and shall contain a roomy 
washstand, designed for use. There shall 
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be a bathroom near at hand, to which my 
guests may have free access. 

In a cozy corner shall be placed a com- 
fortable couch, with pillows and a rug. 
Above all else, there shall be a low light for 
reading, a whole shelf of carefully selected 
books, and a really comfortable chair. 

The bed shall be soft and level, with long 
smooth sheets, clean blankets unsuggestive 
of moth balls, and small, light pillows in 
linen slips. The coarsest linen is pleasanter 
to the cheek than the finest cotton. The 
windows shall open easily, and shall be pro- 
vided with well-fitting wire screens. The 
shades shall be thick enough to exclude the 
light. 

Given these essentials, the bedstead may 
be of iron; the bedspread of dimity; the 
floor of pine; the rugs, few or none; and 
the wallpaper inexpensive. 

Besides the essentials named, there are 
some accessories that it is delightful to find 
in a guest room: a desk, well supplied with 
writing materials; a shaving glass in a good 
light, if your guest is to be a man; a bottle 
for drinking water, accompanied by a glass; 
a hot water bag; a clothes brush and hand 
mirror; pins of various sorts, including hair 
pins. A small sewing outfit is also a “safe 
venture.” One more—but this is an essen- 
tial—a waste basket! 

In the dressing room I should fill a shelf 
or cupboard with alcohol, ammonia, and 
other drugs difficult of transportation, 
which I myself find indispensable. There, 
too, should be toothpowder and cold cream. 

Never shall I allow my guest room to be 
the repository of the discarded furniture 
and ornaments in the house. Some friends 
had a peculiarly ugly pin cushion given 
them for Christmas. “Put it in the ‘spare 
room,’” was the unanimous suggestion. 
Many guest rooms seem to have been fur- 
nished on this plan. If someone gives you 
a key rack, covered with blue silk, painted 
in apple blossoms, or a maroon felt table 
scarf, adorned with a plush band and a de- 
sign of dogwood, don’t inflict them upon 
your visitors. Make up your mind to throw 
them away; and give to the scrubwoman 
(if she will accept them) the pictures 
that no longer please you on your own 
walls. 
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Kinderkins 


A Frog that Swims, Made of Paper 


Invented by 
ADELIA BELLE BEARD 


E are going to make a frog this 

\ \) time. Our little paper frog can 

live on the land and he can swim 

in a bowl of water if you make him prop- 
erly. 

There are three ways of making the paper 
frog swim. The first is to stir the water in 
the bowl around and around, then put the 
frog in, when he will swim around andaround 
as long as the water is moving. The second 
way is to put the frog into a bowl of quiet 
water and gently blow him about. The third 
way, perhaps the way that is the best fun, is 
to put a pin in the frog’s mouth when you 
make him and use a magnet to lead him in 
any direction you please. I will tell you 
how to do this after I show you how to 
make the frog. 

Fig. 1 is half of the frog. Trace Fig. 1 on 
tissue paper with a soft lead pencil, then lay 
the tracing, penciled side down, on a piece of 
folded writing paper; use good, stiff paper. 


Fit the straight line of the frog’s back ex- 
actly on the fold of the paper as you see it in 
Fig. 1. Go over the lines of your tracing 
with your pencil, then take away the tissue 
paper and you will have the drawing of the 
frog on the writing paper. Make the lines 
stronger by going over them once more with 
your pencil, then cut the frog out, cutting 
both halves of the paper at once. Bend out 
the legs and lower part of the body along 
the dotted line which runs lengthwise 
through the frog’s body. 

Open the frog out and lay him on his 
back and he will look like Fig. 2. Cover the’ 
inside of the head and the inside of the body 
as far down as the dotted line with good 
paste, then lay a pin on one-half of the head 
as you see it in Fig. 2. Fold the two halves 
of the frog together and press them down. 
This will paste the two sides of the frog 
together and will paste the pin inside with 
only the pin-head and a small part of the pin 
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standing out from the frog’s mouth like a 
tongue. Now bend the legs out again, so 
they will lie flat on either side of the frog 
when you set him down on the table. 

Almost all toy shops keep magnets. The 
one in the drawing, Fig. 3, was bought at a 
ten-cent store. It is shaped like a narrow 
horseshoe and there is a little piece of metal 
that fits across the two ends. You are to 
take off this little metal piece when you use 
the magnet, but always put it on again, for 
the magnet will lose its power if you leave 
the piece off too long. 

Fill a bowl or pan with water, then set the 
frog down on top of the water. Hold the 
end of your magnet near the pin in the frog’s 
mouth and a wonderful thing will happen; 
quick as a flash the frog will jump at the 
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magnet, just as a real frog jumps at a fly, 
and as the real frog’s tongue holds the fly, so 
the paper frog’s pin-tongue holds fast to the 
magnet and you can lift him entirely out of 
the water by raising the magnet. You will 
soon learn to hold the end of the horseshoe 
just far enough away from the frog to keep 
him from jumping, then he will follow the 
magnet in any direction you want. 

Before you paste the pin in the frog’s 
mouth, touch it with the magnet. If the 
pin sticks to the magnet it is all right; if it 
falls off, choose another pin that will hold 
fast. 

When you take the frog out of the water 
set it on a piece of clean paper and press its 
feet and legs down flat; then when it is dry 
it will be quite as good as new. 


Put the pin in the frog’s mouth and paste 
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Heatstroke and Sunstroke 


THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D. 
Editor of The Medical Record 


EATSTROKE and _ sunstroke are 
H terms usually applied indifferently 
to either of two quite distinct condi- 
tions, to each of which only one of the 
names properly applies. Heatstroke, as its 
name implies, is a condition caused by the 
action of excessive heat, either the torrid 
heat of summer or the artificial heat of a 
foundry, a furnace, the stoke-hole of a 
steamship, etc. It occurs with almost as 
great frequency at night as in the day and 
its victims may be overcome on a cloudy 
day or without having ventured from their 
homes. The other form, properly called 
sunstroke, is due to the direct action of the 
sun—probably of its ultraviolet or chemical 
rays rather than of its heat rays. Only 
those who have been long exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, such as soldiers on 
the march, harvesters, ball-players, etc., 
are the subjects of true sunstroke. 
These two conditions vary in their symp- 


toms as well as in their causation, an as 
their treatment also differs it becomes impor- 
tant to be able to distinguish between them. 
This is not always so easy as it might at 
first thought be supposed, for the two forms 
are sometimes mixed—both the heat and 
the chemical action of the sun being 
productive of trouble—and in the milder 
degrees the symptoms of heatstroke and 
sunstroke are not dissimilar. In general, 
however, the distinction is not difficult, 
especially if one has, and knows how to use, 
a fever thermometer. 

Heatstroke, sometimes called heat fever 
and heat apoplexy, is usually quite sudden 
in its onset, often indeed without any warn- 
ing symptoms whatever other than the 
usual suffering caused by a high tempera- 
ture, especially when there is much humid- 
ity or the air of the workshop or living 
room is close and impure. The patient falls 
unconscious as if from heart disease or an 
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apoplectic stroke, or perhaps if found coma- 
tose in bed. The breath comes in gasps, or 
more frequently is snoring in character; 
the skin is dry and hot, or may have a dusky 
flush and be covered with clammy perspira- 
tion; the pulse is full and bounding, or 
may be so feeble as scarcely to be felt; 
the pupils are usually dilated, and do not 
change in size, or do so very sluggishly, 
when the eyes are alternately shaded and 
exposed to a bright light. Even when the 
face is pale and clammy, the skin of the 
body is burning hot to the touch, and the 
thermometer indicates an exceedingly high 
temperature—this sometimes reaching 115 
degrees or 117 degrees, which is more than 
the ordinary fever thermometer registers. 
In less violent cases the lapse into insensi- 
bility is preceded by nervous irritability, 
muscular pains, nausea, vertigo, burning heat 
of the skin, quick pulse, muscular twitchings 
or convulsions, and often delirium. In very 
mild cases these symptoms only are present, 
consciousness being preserved. 

In heatstroke the object of treatment is 
to reduce the dangerous body temperature 
as rapidly as possible, which is best done by 
the cold bath. The patient is first placed 
in a tub filled with ordinary tap water or 
well water and then ice is added; all the 
time that he is in the bath the sufferer’s 
body and extremities should be rubbed 
briskly so as to keep the blood at the surface 
and prevent internal congestion. If the 
bath is not convenient, cool or cold water 
should be poured over the body from a 
height of about two feet; or better yet, the 
body may be sprayed from a hose. An ice- 
bag should be applied to the head, and 
copious injections of ice-water, to which 
salt is added (a teaspoonful to a pint), are 
also very useful in reducing the temper- 
ature and relieving abdominal congestion. 
When the temperature has in this way been 
reduced nearly to the normal, the patient 
should be taken from the bath, rubbed dry, 
put to bed, and covered with a light blanket 
to prevent chilling. 

Sunstroke varies in severity from simple 
exhaustion, with dizziness, nausea, and 
more or less severe headache, to an attack 
marked by racking headache, convulsions, 
and profound coma. In a grave case- the 
victim, after complaining of the symptoms 
just mentioned, especially of violent head- 
ache, suddenly becomes giddy and falls 
unconscious as if in a faint. The skin is 
moist and cool; the breathing is rapid and 
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shallow but not snoring; the thermometer 
reveals little or no fever, the temperature 
being often indeed below normal (95 de- 
grees or 96 degrees). In other cases the 
attack is less precipitated in its onset. 
The patient suffers for a day or two with in- 
tense headache, pains in the legs and back 
and at the pit of the stomach, nausea, 
vomiting, dizziness, intolerance of light, 
oppressed breathing, and a feeling of pros- 
tration, and then gradually slips into un- 
consciousness. 

The treatment of sunstroke differs radi- 
cally from that of heatstroke. The first 
condition is one of shock or collapse, the 
second is a violent fever, and it is evident 
that measures which would be beneficial 
in one case might aggravate the symptoms 
in the other. In sunstroke, for example, 
the temperature is often below normal and 
cold baths would only tend to depress it 
still further and so increase the danger. 
The patient should be removed to a shady, 
airy place, the clothing being loosened, and 
be covered with blankets, with hot bottles 
to the feet and a mustard plaster or a cloth 
wrung out of hot water and sprinkled with 
turpentine applied to the pit of the stomach. 
Care must, of course, be taken not to burn 
the patient with the hot bottles or blister 
him with the mustard or turpentine. 

At the same time stimulation is neces- 
sary. If the patient is unconscious he may 
be made (very cautiously) to inhale am- 
monia, or an injection may be given of 
water containing one or two teaspoonfuls 
of aromatic spirit of ammonia, or a few 
drops of this spirit diluted with water may 
be put into the mouth with a spoon and will 
usually be swallowed. One or two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy or whisky may be given 
in place of the ammonia, if the latter cannot be 
quickly obtained, but the ammonia is better. 

For the prevention of sunstroke, or of a 
recurrence, to which one once attacked is 
very liable, a person much exposed to the 
sun should have an orange-colored lining 


in the hat and a strip of-similar color inside, 


the shirt covering the spine, and as a fur- 
ther precaution should wear amber-colored 
eyeglasses. 

It is needless to say that these suggestions 
as to treatment are intended only in the 
way of first-aid directions, for both sun- 
stroke and heatstroke are very serious 
conditions, not uncommonly fatal, and their 
management will often tax the skill and 
judgment of the most experienced physician. 
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| MIRANDY on the 


By DOROTHY DIX 


“Wid de tears runnin’ down her face and her chins a-quiverin’ wid emotion” | 


2 AST night,” remarked Mirandy, “Sis 
Becky, who is a fat lady whut re- 
sembles a mearandin’ fedder bed, an’ 

* whut has three chins dat trimbles lak a bowl 
full of jelly when she is mournful, comes to 
my house to tell me her troubles, and to ax 
my advice. 

“Sis Mirandy,’ says she, “‘I’se a wan- 
derin’ through de low grounds of trials an’ 
tribulations, for dat outdacious hussy, Maud 
Gwendolyn, wid her straight front figger an’ 
her jay bird heel shoes, is done stole my po’, 
onsuspicious husband.’ 


“* Huh,’ ’spon’s I, ‘she’s jest took him, is 
she?’ 

“Dat she did,’ says Sis Becky; ‘she jest 
stole him away, an’ whut I wants to know 
is wedder I shall have de law on her or not, 
or go to her an’ ax her please, mam, to give 
me back my husband which she has done 
tooken.’ 

“Well, Sis Becky,’ ’spon’s I, ‘I ain’t a 
handin’ out no advice on dat subject, becaze 
I has done took notice dat dem whut mixes 
up in married folks’ quarrels, mos’ generally 
finds out dat when de fight is over, dat bof 
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Theft of Husbands 


Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE 


“T says that he perambulates lak a prince” 


el 


de husband an’ de wife is settin’ on deir 
chest, an’ a-batterin’ dem in de ribs. 

“*Nawn, Sis Becky,’ I goes on, ‘I ain’t a 
gwine to make a enemy of you an’ Brer Si by 
handin’ out any advice on a subject which 
ain’t none of my business, but I will say 
dis—dat husbands would have to be a lot 
sca’cer article, and a lot more valuable dan 
dey is now befo’ I'd demean myself by 
gwine to any lady, an’ ax her to kindly 
return to me a perfectly worthless hus- 
band dat she done swiped off of my clothes- 
line. 


“*T might do hit for a ruffled petticoat, 
but for a husband, never!’ 

“*T)on’t you think she’d give him back?’ 
axed Sis Becky wid de tears runnin’ down 
her face, an’ her chins a-quiverin’ wid emo- 
tion ontel hit made you feel lak bustin’ into 
tears yo’self. 

«She wouldn’t have a chanst to ef it was 
me,’ I ’spon’s, ‘for I wouldn’t let on dat I 
had missed him.’ 

“*Tem women whut steals odder women’s 
husbands sho’ is wicked critters,’ sobs Sis 
Becky. 
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“*Deir ain’t no sech women as husband 
stealers,’ says I; ‘de only husbands dat gits 
stole is dem whut is wanderin’ around 
lookin’ for somebody to take ’em. De on- 
liest husbands dat ever gits stole is dem dat 
is always a-standin’ around, cuttin’ deir eyes 
at ev’y good-lookin’ woman dat comes past. 
As long as a man brings his pay envelope 
home to his wife ev’y Saturday night, wid- 
out openin’ hit, an’ spends his evenings in 
de bosom of his fambly, an’ don’t sashay 
around none by hisself, he ain’t in no mo’ 
danger of gittin’ stole by any lady burglar 
dan ef he was locked up in one of dese heah 
steel safes wid walls ten inches thick. 

*“**T ain’t a-sayin’,’ I went on, ‘dat maybe 
wives don’t sort of encourage husband stéal- 
in’ by leavin’ de do’ onlocked, so dat hit sort 
of invites de husband stealer to sneak in an’ 
help herself. I knows plenty of wives dat 
takes a lot more care of deir silver spoons 
dan dey does of deir husbands, but maybe 
dey knows which deir treasure is, an’ which 
dey gets de mos’ comfort out of.’ 

“*VYou can talk, Sis Mirandy,’ says Sis 
Becky a-sniflin’ through her tears, ‘becaze 
ev’ybody knows how devoted Brer Ike is to 
you, an’ dat he never casses a glance at 
anodder woman.’ 

“*He don’t darst to,’ ’spon’s I, ‘for he 
knows dat in sech a case hit wouldn’t be de 
lady dat I would go after. Hit would be 
him. Howsomever, Sis Becky,’ I persues, 
‘I ain’t one of dem behind-hand folks whut 
believes in lockin’ de stable do’ after de 
horse has been stolen. De way dat I prog- 
nosticates is dat you better set yo’ burglar 
alarms befo’ dere’s any thieves around. 

“*Cose Ike is a mighty pussonable gen’- 
man, so from de minute dat we got married 
I kept my eye peeled for de husband 
snatcher, an’ when she got dere she found 
me waitin’ up for her, an’ she sort of shied 
off to some other premises whar de wife was 
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asleep an’ snorin’ so loud dat she didn’t 
hear whut was a-goin’ on. 

“*But all of dat wouldn’t have done me 
any good ef I hadn’t kept Ike from wantin’ 
to be stole, an’ goin’ out more dan half de 
way to meet de stealer, an’ lick her hands, 
lak one of dese heah little fool dogs dat jest 
tumbles into de dog catchers’ wagon of 
deirselfs. 

“Yessum, I’se done took notice of de 
gumshoe wuk of dem lady thieves whut 
steals husbands, an’ I’se followed along in 
deir ways. I sees dat de way dey toles men 
in reach of deir hands is by feedin’ ’em on 
flattery, an’ so I des serves hit up to Ike in 
gobs and slobs, an’ I makes mine so much 
hotter, an’ so much stronger dat he ain’t 
got no relish for deirs. 

“**Tf one of dem charmers says dat he ha$ 
got a grand walk, I says that he perambu- 
lates lak a prince. If one of dem remarks 
dat he has got a fine figger, I says dat hit 
ain’t nuthin’ but bein’ a chu’ch member dat 
keeps him from bein’ de model for dem stat- 
utes in de park, an’ ef one of dem says some- 
thin’ about his intellectual brow, I ’spon’s 
dat I was to keep wet compresses on his haid 
to keep his brains from bustin’ out. 

**An’ when odder women smiles at his 
jokes, I laughs fittin’ to kill myself, no mat- 
ter how many times I’ve heard ’em. Cose 
dats a strain on de constitution, Sis Becky, 
but when hit comes to bein’ a husband 
stealer I’se de head of de gang, an’ I prac- 
tices on my own husband.’ 

“*Tem women whut takes a woman’s 
husband away from her ought to be sent to 
de penitentiary for life for grand robbery,’ 
says Sis Becky. 

“*Shoo,’ ’spon’s I, ‘stealin’ a husband 
dat’s so weak, an’ mean, an onery dat he’s 
willing to be stole, ain’t much of a crime. 
Hit ain’t nuthin’ but petty larceny, no way, 
an’ a wife is lucky tobe rid of sech rubbish.’ ”’ 
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Keeping the Baby Well in Hot W eather 


By BERTHA BELLOWS STREETER 


HE most bitter experience I ever had 
in bringing up my baby came at 
the beginning of hot weather when 

he was about six months old. I was one 
of the unfortunate mothers who are re- 
duced to putting their babies upon bottles, 
and at that time we were beginning to feel 
convinced that at last we had found the 
food that would make the little fellow 
strong and healthy. Then we had some 
visitors—relatives of my husband—who 
passed many a comment upon baby’s ap- 
pearance. In answer to the question put 
to me I explained how I was feeding the 
child. 

“T am going by a schedule prepared by 
the head physician of a babies’ hospital, 
and just at present he is having five ounces 
of food with a teaspoonful of lime water in 
each feeding.” 

One of the older women shook her head 
dubiously. “And how often do you feed 
him?” she inquired in a tone that strongly 
reflected her disapproval. ‘Every three 
hours,” I replied. 

Evidently some such answer as that 
was just what she was expecting. I knew 
that she regarded me as a very ignorant 
young mother with “new-fangled notions,” 
and thought that if the baby lived through 
such stunts as I would inall probability pre- 
scribe, it would be a miracle. She pursed 
her lips and turned away with a shrug that 
said as plainly as could be: “You will be 
the death of Ed’s baby.” But what she 
said aloud was: “I fed my children when- 
ever they cried and gave them just all they 
could eat. And none of them died, either!” 

Now, there is no young mother who likes 
to feel that her husband’s relatives think 
she is not doing right by his baby, and the 
longer I thought about the incident, the 
more I felt that possibly I was not doing 
just the best thing; that probably the 
older women knew lots better than I; that 
perhaps their way might do no harm. If 
I had tried their plan my conscience would 


not be so.severely burdened at similar crit- 
icisms. So I determined to do as they had 
done. 

When my husband came home for dinner 
the next noon he found no meal ready. 
The entire morning had been taken up 
with the baby. My, but he was sick! The 
great masses of sour milk he choked up 
frightened me, and the pain he was in, 
that I seemed powerless to relieve, made me 
feel like a murderess. 

“T am a fool!” I sobbed out on my hus- 
band’s shoulder. “‘What does your aunt or 
anybody else know about this particular 
baby’s needs? Aunt Ella has not taken 
care of him every minute for six months 
and watched over him to know just what 
he can stand and what he can’t! And I 
am perfectly silly to let anything other 
people have to say bother me in the least. 
Now, I am going to get him out of this 
and you may give me a good shaking if 
you ever hear me suggest giving in to ad- 
vice from such silly people again. There 
are just two to whom I will listen, Mother 
and Mrs. Taber.” This was the nurse who 
had taken care of us when baby came and 
who was recognized as the best “baby 
nurse”’ in our city. 

I am glad I learned the lesson so early. 
More than one baby has been sacrificed to 
this pernicious habit of women’s giving all 
sorts of advice to young and well-inten- 
tioned mothers. Many of us are ignorant, 
it is true; but if one follows strictly the in- 
structions of an authority in the care of 
children as I had been doing, studying her 
own child as she would the growth and 
welfare of a precious plant, and adapting 
methods to her own particular case, she 
can feel sure that she is doing the most a 
mother can for her baby. I listened to all 
advice, hoping to gain suggestions that 
could be adapted to my child to promote 
his health and comfort, but never after 
that bitter experience did I-think myself 
called upon to try everything suggested 
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—especially when such suggestions went 
against my own judgment. 

Baby seemed to be like myself: very 
“warm-blooded.” When the hot weather 
came on he seemed very uncomfortable, 
perspiring profusely when he had more 
than the lightest clothing on. How to 
keep him comfortable was my first problem 
in those days. The first thing, I reasoned, 
was to remove more fat from his food, as 
fat produces heat. So, in preparing his 
milk, I turned out the entire bottle of milk 
instead of only the top, as I had done in 
cooler weather. This mixture contained 
only about four per cent of fat instead of 
seven as prepared before. Then, too, I 
gave him one feeding of barley water a day, 
preferably near night, as it is easily di- 
gested, and left little to tax his stomach 
while he was sleeping. I frequently gave 
him an ounce of cold water and believe that 
had a great deal to do with his good nature 
through the trying heat of the summer. 

The nursing bottles we used were of the 
straight, large-nipple type. They are easily 
kept clean and in hot weather it is a com- 
fort to be positive that there are no parti- 
cles of sour milk clinging to either bottle or 
nipple. As soon as a bottle was emptied 
it was rinsed, filled with cold water and 
left to be washed with the glasses after our 
next meal. In this way I kept the bottles 
perfectly clean, and never a drop of milk, 
that was not perfectly fresh and sweet 
found its way into our baby’s mouth. 
Nipples were dropped into a covered cup 
full of boric acid water, after the thorough 
rinsing that followed each feeding, and were 
washed and scalded at least once a day. 

As the weather grew warmer I peeled off 
almost all the clothes the youngster had on. 
He spent the days lying in his spacious car- 
riage in the coolest spot I could find, with 
nothing on but a diaper, a little knit band 
and a thin slip of a nightdress. Even then 
he would perspire. He was quite a con- 
trast to a dainty little miss that sometimes 
found her way over to our house clad in 
regulation style, from flannel petticoat to 
shoes and stockings. She did not need 
less clothing to keep her comfortable in 
summer, but there were other children in 
our neighborhood who fretted and cried 
the long, hot days through, simply because 
they were too warmly dressed. And their 
mothers did not know what was the matter, 
or, if told, did not dare take off some of the 
superfluous clothing. 
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I watched every change in the weather, 
and if it grew the least bit too cool, threw 
a light wrap over the baby or put on more 
clothes. I had read that the abdomen and 
feet of a child should always be kept warm, 
and it was partly due to my care in this 
respect, I think, that my baby had almost 
no colic at all. 
water to which a little alcohol had been 
added seemed to ease the little fellow. 
Then he was put into fresh clothes and laid 
away for the night. 

A child’s heart beats more quickly than 
an adult’s, so, I reasoned, the child must be 
warmer than his mother. In covering him 
for the night I consulted my own comfort, 
trying to put over him a little less than I 
would need for myself. When I retired I 
threw over myself only the number of cov- 
erings the baby had over him. Then I 
knew that if the night grew cooler I would 
be awakened by the fall in temperature 
and the consequent feeling of cold, and 
could add more coverings to the baby’s 
bed. In this way I always knew whether 
baby was too warm or too cold, and knew 
it in time to correct conditions before they 
had any evil effect upon him. 

A college chum of mine who had married 
and gone to the Pacific coast to live came 
home to visit that summer. I wanted to 
accept her invitation to come East and see 
her and spoke of my desire to Mother. 
She knew how I wanted to get away for 
a while and how I wanted to show off the 
sweet baby with which we had been blessed. 
“He is so healthy and good,” I said; “don’t 
you think, Mother, that it would be all 
right for me to go?”” But Mother shook 
her head. “If you take my advice, daugh- 
ter,” she said, “you will stay at home 
quietly with him until after his second 
summer. The change of climate, milk and 
water are all detrimental to a little baby 
and you ought not to go on that account. 
Besides, there is no place in the world 
where you will have the conveniences for 
taking care of him that you have right 
here at home. You might better lose 
your chance of a visit with Emily this 
summer than to run the risk of losing your 
baby.” 

Later in the summer I was glad I had 
taken my mother’s advice. One young 
mother after another came back from her 
vacation declaring that it had been a mis- 
take to leave home; that the children had 
not been well and that there had been all 
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sorts of inconveniences to be put up with. 
And two young women of my acquaintance 
came back with empty arms, accompanied 
by sorrowful husbands bearing little white 
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How to Use Surplus Electricity 


boxes in which, on beds of rose buds, their 
babies lay asleep. And I hugged my own 
sturdy boy to my breast, thankful that I 
had not had to learn their lesson. 


By CHARLES K. FARRINGTON 


ANY householders who use the elec- 
M tric current for lighting purposes 
know that the bills are very small 
during the summer months; in fact often 
one dollar’s worth will not be consumed. 
Most, if not all, electric-lighting companies 
have what they call a minimum charge. 
This is, asarule, $1. In other words, if you 
do not use one dollar’s worth of electricity 
in one month you will still be charged $1. 
The average charge for house-lighting 
electricity throughout the country is about 
ten cents per kilowatt hour. To avoid 
technicalities I will, wherever I mention the 
cost of using different electrical apparatus 
in this article, reduce this method of fig- 
uring to cents per hour. This will enable 
the general reader to figure at once what 
he can do for a given sum. 

A householder whom I will call Mr. A 
paid one dollar for his month’s electric- 
lighting bill. From the bill he knew he 
had only consumed 18 cents’ worth of cur- 
rent. Here was a loss of 82 cents. 

Let us now consider some forms of ap- 
paratus in everyday use which will enable 
the householder to employ profitably what 
our title terms surplus electricity. Anyone 
soon learns to judge about how much elec- 
tricity he or she uses during the different 
months for lighting purposes, and so it is 
easy to estimate how much of a surplus 
there will be. 

One of the most practical uses to which 
the surplus current can be put is to run an 
electric fan motor. The eight-inch size, 
which is the best for household use, costs 
only $9. It costs only one-half cent per 
hour to operate. The comfort such a fan 
will give on a hot summer’s day is wonder- 


ful. Some people use it in the kitchen on 
baking and other days when a hot fire is 
being maintained in warm weather, and 
also in the laundry on washing and ironing 
days. The fan, of course, can be used in any 
room which is wired for electricity. In 
time of sickness it is admirable. If Mr. A 
had only possessed such a fan he could 
have run it over five hours a day for all 
the month (164 to be exact) for the 82 
cents he lost. 

A first-class sewing-machine motor costs 
$16.50 and will save the tired housewife 
much labor, at a cost of only 114. cents per 
hour. Much sewing can be done in one hour, 
as anyone who uses a machine well knows. 

Another very practical article is an elec- 
tric iron. A five-pound size costs $3.90. 
Heavier or lighter ones sell at proportionate 
rates. The cost of operating the five- 
pound size is only 31% cents per hour. Such 
an iron is very nice to use when dressmak- 
ing, as all pressing can be done upstairs. All 
that it is necessary to do when using it is 
to connect the iron by its flexible wires 
with the electric-light fixture or wall plug 
and turn on the switch, and then the iron 
will remain hot as long as may be desired. 

An electric heating pad, which takes the 
place of a hot-water bag, is very convenient 
to use in time of sickness. - It costs a little 
over one-half cent per hour to operate. 
Unlike the hot-water bag, it will not cool 
as time passes, but gives heat as long as 
the current is supplied. 

There are many other devices which I 
could tell about fully if it were not for lack 
of space. I will therefore only mention 
them; the reader will doubtless understand 
their advantages. 
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The traveler’s stove and saucepan, and a 
traveler’s utility set, which consists of a 
complete iron which may be used for light 
pressing, ironing, etc., and on which is set 
a small nickel saucepan in which water, 
milk, etc., can be heated. In the back of 
the iron is a hole where a curling iron 
may be inserted to heat. An enamel elec- 
tric hot-water cup in which hot water for 
shaving or other uses can be heated is 
included. 

An electric toaster for making toast di- 
rectly upon the table is a very desirable de- 
vice. One can be obtained for between $5 
and $6. Delicious hot toast can very easily 
be obtained at a cost of only 114 cents for 
eight slices. One can now be purchased upon 
which, in addition to making toast, a num- 
ber of other foods can be cooked, by using 
another attachment which comes with it. 
Water may be boiled, eggs prepared in 
various ways, bacon fried, popcorn made 
griddle cakes baked, etc., and last, but not 
least by any means, foods already cooked 
may be kept warm upon it on the table. 
In fact, it serves as a small stove. It is 
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obvious that such an attachment can be 
used in any room in the entire house in 
which electricity is found. Therefore, in 
sickness, or to prepare foods for the baby, 
it is especially valuable. 

Electric coffee percolators can also be pro- 
cured; and delicious tea can also be made 
directly upon the table by means of the 
electric current, at a very small cost. 

One of the most recent practical and 
helpful devices is an electric fan and air 
purifier, which, being placed in the window, 
is operated from the lighting circuit and 
forces air out from or into the room as 
desired. 

In conclusion let me give a hint as to 
using certain medical apparatus which re- 
quires an electric light to be used with it, 
not for the light which is given, but simply 
to cause enough electric current to pass 
through. If you use such a device place 
the electric light in a table lamp stand and 
use it for reading. I know of one in con- 
stant use, which of course allows the user 
to obtain light for reading purposes in the 
evenings at no cost. 
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How Sour Milk 


By J. BISHOP TINGLE 


ILK necessarily constitutes an im- 
portant item in the food supply of 
pastoral people, but in hot coun- 

tries it soon decomposes, because ice is 
not available and, fortunately for them- 
selves, the people have not learned to use 
“preservatives.” To overcome this diffi- 
culty there have developed, among such 
races, various processes for making cheese, 
or for producing sour milk. 

In the former case the milk is treated 
with an acid, or with a ferment (enzyme) 
such as rennet; the curd is separated and is 
then subjected to the action of bacteria, or 
of other ferments, until it is “ripe”; that is, 
until the desired flavor has been developed. 
These bacteria and ferments are usually de- 
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rived from a previous batch of cheese. The 
difference in the flavor and consistency, 
which are so characteristic of the numerous 
varieties of cheese, depend chiefly on the 
nature of the bacteria and ferments which 
are employed and on the conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture and so forth which ob- 
tain during the ripening of the cheese and 
during the separation of the curd. 


Primitive Souring of Milk 


It is evident, however, that it would be a 
great advantage to be able to retain milk in 
the liquid condition for reasonably lengthy 
periods, and, consequently, methods have 
been devised, chiefly by Asiatic people, for 
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“souring” or fermenting the milk. Such 
products have been widely used in Eastern 
Europe, as well as in Asia, for generations 
and are known as “dadhi” in India, as 
“leben” in Egypt, as “yoghurt” in Bul- 
garia, and as “koumiss” among the Tartars. 
This last substance is made from mare’s 
milk and its use was somewhat widely ad- 
vocated in England about thirty years ago. 
It still has a rather limited manufacture 
there, but is, of course, made from cow’s 
milk. 

The attention which has recently been 
given on this continent to the use of sour 
- milk has probably originated from the 
publication of an article by Metchnikoff on 
“The Prolongation of Human Life.” It 
would be entirely out of place for the present 
writer to attempt any criticism of the article 
in question; its real value will be determined, 
and can be determined only by Metchni- 
koff’s few peers in biological science. 

Briefly stated, Metchnikoff’s idea is that 
the state, or condition, which we recognize 
as senility, or old age, is caused, partly at 
least, by auto-intoxication, or poisoning due 
-to the absorption into the body of products 
derived from the action of micro-organisms 
which are present in the digestive organs. 
In this respect it is to be regarded as a 
disease. 


Unfriendly Organisms Develop 


This point of view, therefore, leads us to 
regard senility as arising from failure on the 
part of the body to eliminate not only various 
poisonous materials themselves, but also the 
organisms which produce them. A consid- 
eration of the microbes which are present in 
the digestive system of healthy people, at dif- 
ferent ages, shows that, in the case of chil- 
dren, such organisms are relatively scarce. 
The most important ones are two species 
of bacteria which produce lactic acid. The 
colon bacillus is present at all ages and it 
alse gives rise to acids. As middle life is 
reached and passed, the acid-producing bac- 
teria become less numerous and their place 
is taken by various species which cause well- 
marked putrefactive decomposition of mate- 
rials (proteins), such as lean meat, egg, milk 
curd, the gluten of wheat flour, and so forth. 
Some of these putrefactive products are 
poisonous. The number of coli on bacilli also 
increases and its multiplication is enormous 
if the condition of the digestive tract is un- 
healthy. This bacterium may also produce 
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poisonous compounds which, in their chem- 
ical nature, are rather closely allied with 
carbolic acid (phenol). 


Lactic Acid to the Rescue 


The question at once arises as to how 
the multiplication of these putrifactive mi- 
crobes can be checked. It would obviously 
be out of the question to administer hourly 
doses of antiseptics, even if suitable ones 
were available. Fortunately, the difficulty 
can be overcome and the desired result pro- 
duced, at least in part, by a much simpler 
method. The growth of the microbes in 
question is greatly retarded, or prevented, if 
their environment is sufficiently acid. One 
of the most efficient agents for this purpose 
is lactic acid. Sour milk owes its acidity to 
the presence of this acid, which, as is well 
known, is formed by the action of various 
bacteria and ferments on milk sugar (lac- 
tose), in a manner similar to that which 
results in the production of alcohol from 
grape sugar, malt sugar, cane (or beet) 
sugar. Moreover, lactic acid, when present 
in quantity and concentration sufficient to 
prevent the growth of putrefactive bacteria, 
is without injurious action on the body. 

To be effective for the purpose we have in 
view, the lactic acid must be introduced into 
the lower portion of the intestinal tract; how 
is this to be accomplished? To administer 
the acid itself would be of little use, be- 
cause it would be decomposed and absorbed 
long before it reached the seat of bacterial 
putrefaction. The more effective method 
would be to introduce some bacteria which 
would form lactic acid in the large intestine. 
To be suitable for this purpose the bacterium 
in question must be of vigorous growth, so as 
to maintain itself against the competition of 
the other micro-organisms which are present ; 
it must produce lactic acid in relatively large 
quantity and it must grow readily at the 
body temperature—say, 99 degrees. The 
ordinary lactic-acid ferments found in milk 
grow best at 75 degrees to 85 degrees and 
are, therefore, unsuitable for the present 
purpose. It is precisely on this point that 
a good deal of popular misunderstanding has 
arisen. The specially good effects which we 
hope to obtain may result from the use not 
of any sour milk, but from milk which has 
become sour through the activity of a par- 
ticular kind of micro-organism. 

The sour milks of the East all contain an 
organism known as the “Bulgarian bacil- 
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lus,” which -appears to fulfill the necessary 
conditions mentionedabove. Unfortunately 
when it is allowed to act on milk, it often 
attacks some of the milk fat and so gives 
rise to compounds having a very unpleas- 
ant taste. This difficulty can, however, be 
overcome by causing it to grow in the milk 
side by side with certain organisms belong- 
ing to a different class; probably the 
best one for this purpose is known by the 
rather formidable name of Streptococcus 
lacticus. 

Recently there have been placed on the 
market numerous materials known as 
“starters,” for the making of sour milk; 
some are in the form of tabloids, others are 
liquids. The former, though perhaps more 
convenient to transport and handle, are 
usually of little if any value, because the 
microbes which they may have originally 
contained have generally been killed during 
the preparation and storage of the tabloids. 
Both the solid and liquid preparations are 
advertised under a variety of trade names, 
most of which contain the letters “lact” as 
part of their designation. For use in the 
making of sour milk, only those “starters” 
should be purchased which are guaranteed 
to contain the combination of microbes 
already mentioned; that is, the corhbina- 
tion that prevents the unpleasant flavor. 


How to Prepare Sour Milk 


The preparation of sour milk with the 
help of one of these “starters” is a simple 
matter, but certain precautions must be 
observed in order to obtain the best results 
with regard to flavor and acidity. The 
milk employed should be quite fresh and, of 
good quality; it is first well boiled, in order 
to destroy undesirable organisms, and is 
then cooled to the necessary temperature— 
say, about 100 degrees. The “starter” is 
now added and the milk is allowed to re- 
main at the proper temperature (100 de- 
grees) for from 10 to 24 hours, when it 
should be ready for use. 

Perhaps one of the most convenient 
methods of keeping it at the desired temper- 
ature is to place it in a fireless cooker. The 
length of time necessary for the souring de- 
pends on the quality and quantity of the 
“starter” and also on the care with which 
the temperature of the milk is regulated. 
If the milk is too hot the “starter” will be 
killed, if too cold the action of the microbes 
will be very slow. The greatest care must 


be taken to have all the milk containers thor- 
oughly clean and sterilized, exactly as one 
does in preparing food for infants. Neglect 
of this precaution will always give an inferior 
product and it may easily cause the milk to 
become putrid. 


Souring Is Not Putrefaction 


It may avoid confusion to point out the 
essential difference between the souring of 
milk and its putrefaction. In the former 
case certain micro-organisms decompose the 
milk sugar into lactic acid, which then 
causes the milk to curdle, exactly as do vine- 
gar or fruit juices when mixed with milk. 
Putrefaction, on the other hand, results 
from the activity of micro-organisms be- 
longing to a different class. They attack 
the milk curd, when it is in either the liquid 
or the solid state, and cause changes which 
are exactly similar to those which they have 
produced in meats or broth that have be- 
come tainted. It follows, therefore, that 
souring and putrefaction are entirely inde- 
pendent processes, which may or may not 
take place simultaneously. It happens that, 
under the conditions which usually prevail, 
souring proceeds more rapidly than putre- 
faction; but occasionally, if the temperature 
is favorable, the housewife finds that milk 
has become thoroughly putrid, while remain- 
ing entirely sweet. 

Milk which has been soured by proper 
treatment should have become completely 
curdled and should possess a well-marked 
sour taste, which is not unpleasant. If de- 
sired the milk may be sweetened immedi- 
ately before being drunk. The sugar sim- 
ply modifies the flavor, without in any way 
neutralizing or destroying the acid. 

As regards the henefits to be obtained from 
the use of sour milk, there is still a differ- 
ence of opinion, on some points, between 
those best able to judge. At the least it 
constitutes a valuable addition to the diet- 
ary; it is easily digested and is an agree- 
able drink, especially insummer. Moreover, 
there is good evidence to show that sour 
milk is frequently of decided value in vari- 
ous diseases arising from irregularity in the 
digestive system, especially in the case of 
elderly people. Such symptoms as flatu- 
lence, lassitude, headache, rheumatic and 
nervous pains, and certain forms of consti- 
pation and of diarrhea are often relieved - 
by the use of sour milk. Metchnikoff has 
called attention to the fact that those people 


who live chiefly on sour milk usually sur- 
vive to a great age; indeed, he uses this as 
a strong argument in favor of the correct- 
ness of his views regarding the cause of 
senility. Nevertheless, it should be stated 
clearly that sour milk is not a universal 
panacea. It does not agree with all per- 
sons and those in delicate health should 
consume it only under medical advice. 
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Preparations of “lactic-acid bacteria” 
have been placed on the market compara- 
tively recently, in tabloid form, for internal 
use. These profess to contain various de- 
sirable lactic ferments. Even if their com- 
position be all that is claimed, there is no 
reason to suppose that the substances in 
question are in any way suitable substitutes 
for sour milk. 
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Manufactured Ice Not Poisonous 


S artificial ice made poisonous by the use 
of chemicals employed in its manufac- 
ture? asks a subscriber. The following 

explanation by a mechanical engineer is 
very interesting: 

“In the first place, the use of the term 
‘artificial ice’ is not justified, because ice is 
ice; it cannot be artificial; it may be either 
natural or manufactured. At the present 
time there are two general methods in use 
for freezing. In the first, purified water is 
put into cans varying in weight and con- 
taining from 150 lbs. to 400 lbs. These cans 
are then submerged in cold brine, which is 
a solution of calcium chloride or sodium 
chloride, generally the former. The can is 
not completely submerged and the brine 
cannot touch the contents of the can. This 
brine is held at a temperature approximating 
zero until all the water in the can is frozen. 

“Tf there are any impurities in the water, 
the fact will show by coloration from the 
center of the cake, the last point to be frozen; 
but even the color at this point does not 
prove that the impurities are harmful, as 
color generally comes from salts of iron. The 
water which is used must be purified, or 
clear ice cannot be made, and most of this 
water is distilled before use, which is the 
best method known of purification. Water 
that is not distilled is passed through a 
series of boilings, skimmings and filtrations, 
which has been found by chemical tests, 
extending over some fifteen years, to render 
the water harmless. 

“As a matter of fact, no ice manufacturer 
could afford to sell ice that had any poison- 
ous properties because suits for damages 


would properly result and immediately 
throw him into bankruptcy; consequently 
no builder of ice-making machinery can 
afford to sell apparatus for carrying on a 
process that yielded nothing but poor ice, 
for the same reason. 

“As to the second method: the water is 
not purified at all, and Nature’s own method 
of excluding impurities from the water is 
relied upon. In accordance with this plan, 
large tanks are filled with such water as is 
available, and the water is frozen Trom the 
sides of a tank. After the desired thickness 
is attained there is still left a very consider- 
able body of water between the two cakes, 
which water is never frozen and which con- 
tains all injurious impurities. In other 
words, when a tank of water is only par- 
tially frozen to ice the process of freezing has 
been found to drive out the injurious im- 
purities of the water, concentrating them in 
the unfrozen part. This is the reason why 
the ice on ponds, frozen naturally, contains 
none of the impurities of the water of the 
pond; why it is possible to get perfectly safe 
ice from the surface of a pond, the water 
of which would not be fit for drinking. 
As a matter of fact, even in these plate ice 
plants referred to, great care is exercised with 
regard to the source of water supply and 
none but perfectly good, potable water is 
ever used, the partial freezing being relied 
upon to further purify. Summing it all up, 
the processes used in making ice for the 
market absolutely insure that the water 
that comes from the melting of the ice shall 
be purer and safer than ordinary drinking 
water.” 
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The Story of a Successful Private Laundry 


By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


F the many new applications of 
household science, one of the most 


interesting and one of the most 
promising, both financially and in oppor- 
tunities for public service, is that of laundry 
management. The story of the Sunshine 
Laundry at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
which is conducted by the Misses White, 
is well known, and indicates that trained 
women are entering the field of the com- 
mercial laundry. Hospitals and institu- 
tional households, such as the college dormi- 
tory and’ the asylum, require trained laun- 
dry supervisors. The small hand laundry, 
however, is a field which seems likely, even 
sooner, to be occupied by trained women. 
The following narration gives the experi- 
ence of one woman, quite untrained, who 
was thrown upon her own resources and 
who came to the School of Household Arts, 
Teachers College, to fit herself in laundry 
methods, and who, within a short time 
thereafter, developed a successful private 
laundry. One may overlook the crowding 
of an industry into a home, necessary in 
beginning this undertaking, since in a few 
weeks it outgrew home quarters and is now 
to be established in a wholesome situation 
in the suburbs. 
One should not infer that a person after 
a few laundry lessons could repeat this suc- 
cess; what the experienced person judges 
of the importance of this field, and likewise 
of its difficulties, is evidenced by the fact 
that the newly established course in laun- 
dry management at Teachers College re- 
quires a year’s rigorous training in chem- 
istry, bacteriology, sanitation, textiles, as 
well as the accompanying laboratory in- 


equally good ironer. 


struction in domestic and _ institutional 
laundering. 

This is the story as told by the woman 
herself: “After the third lesson in the 
laundry class I saw that commercial laun- 
dering was a science. I realized my own 
crass ignorance of it, but at the same time 
I felt that I could not delay another day 
beginning actual work, so I told my in- 
structor that I had opened business in my 
three-room flat with two customers. 

“In the kitchen there is one set tub; be- 
side it on a bench I put two galvanized iron 
tubs, with handles, and attached a wringer. 
I hired a first-class woman to wash and an 
Then I followed the 
advice of our teacher: ‘Until you know 
something about it yourself,’ she said, ‘you 
had better just watch the women at work, 
and learn all you can before you begin to 
give them orders.’ 

“As I was not quite clear as to the proc- 
esses of getting soap info the texture of 
the clothes and then really out again, and 
bluing and starching seemed more con- 
fusing than the rule of three,—in fact, the 
whole process was a mere blur of uncer- 
tainties,—I glued myself to the tubs and 
then to the ironing board, alongside the 
woman at work. When she inquired how I 
preferred a thing done: Was the starch of 
the right consistency? Had she better put 
it into this or that garment? Was the 
rinsing sufficient? How much deeper did 
I wish the bluing? I went into another 
room, read how to do it in the laundry man- 
ual, and put her through all right. If it 
wasn’t the manual, then it was class notes; 
that and faith were all I had to go on with. 
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“Gradually the work increased: the tele- 
phone rang, or an order came by mail from 
some frantic, impractical lady who couldn’t 
find a tidy clean laundry where chemicals 
were unknown: ‘Oh, please, could I send 
at once, and oh, could she have everything 
back to-morrow night without fail?’ 

“So the work grew. The woman now 
washed half through the week; a second 
ironer ranged up alongside the one window. 
I did forewoman’s work, sorting, marking, 
etc., urging the women on to better and 
quicker work. The first two rules I made— 
and they were stringent ones—were that 
the clothes should be rinsed until the water 
was perfectly clear, and that I should not 
be able to find the tiniest wrinkles or rough- 
dried places on the freshly ironed clothes. 

“The women complained and said that 
took time, but they developed great pride 
in their work; and I was able to ask better 
prices. 

“The day I washed the sweaters and 
wool things the women stood and watched 
to see ‘how fine it was done at Teachers 
College.’ Later, I experimented with my 
newly acquired knowledge on obstinate 
rust stains, and, failing to follow directions, 
burnt a hole or two which cost me money. 

“At the end of six weeks’ work the stor- 
age warehouse people carted away every 
stick of furniture, my books, everything; 
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the little sitting room became a crowded 
ironing reoom—four boards with four women 
at work; in the kitchen, washing right up 
to Friday night, and in the third room 
(where I slept) the clothes were counted, 
marked, sorted and packed. 

“T sent things home in pasteboard boxes, 
packed with rose-colored tissue paper, and 
the man who portered for me said the maids 
exclaimed, ‘Lor! don’t the things look smart!’ 

“By the middle of the third month the 
little flat was swamped with business. 
Even with the great driers in the basement, 
and lines (six of them) strung across the 
length of my bedroom, with as many more 
in the kitchen and some in the ironing 
room, it was not possible to get everything 
dry on time. By this time seven women 
were at work, and I must get more ironers, 
or move the business. For lack of space 
it was almost impossible to sort or to pack 
the clothes, and where could I squeeze in 
another ironing board? The end of it was— 
only it is really just the beginning—that 
the laundry had to move out, and as a re- 
membrance it left me a neat little savings- 
bank account. 

“May I mention the moral? Well, I 
could not have done it if my teacher had 
not whipped up my intelligence, and 
startled me one day by saying, ‘You need 
to concentrate.’” 


Mr. Eprror—Your recipes for uses of 
kumquats move me to inquire if you are 
aware that they are productive of colic. A 
friend of mine, a physician, on first seeing 
them in the window of a fruit store pur- 
chased them, and he and his daughter ate 
them at dinner, and the maid also indulged 
too freely. 

Both he and his daughter were soon 
afterward seized with colic pains, and the 
maid was acutely ill with what seemed to 
be appendicitis. The attacks were soon 
quelled by the physician, and investigation 
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showed that violent disturbances of this 
sort often follow the eating of kumquats. 
Having heard of this instance, and being 
predisposed to intestinal disturbances, I 
was very wary when invited to partake of 
the fruit, and ate only one, the smallest of- 
fered. Ina short time I was in violent pain, 
which had to be treated summarily, but 
which happily did not last long. O.K.S. 


t=" Was not the source of trouble in all these 
instances the too free use of the fruit?p—The 
Editor. 
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The Sterilization of Water 


By 


HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


As good water becomes scarce, means must be found to purify the available supply in larger 


or smaller quantities. 
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Water passes through a 
Special tap, where it is 
charged with ozone 
from the sterilizer 


—" begin with, water is soft. Its hard- 
ness is always due to its property 
of dissolving substances, that sol- 
vent power being the property of which we 
take advantage in all we ask water to do; 
in cooking and cleaning, aiding digestion, 
etc. As water passes through and over the 
ground (earth, rocks or sand) it dissolves 
certain mineral ingredients and many 
times becomes very “hard” in conse- 
quence. 

The solvent power of water is limited; 
that is, we can-make a saturated solution 
or reach a point where the water has taken 
up all it can of a substance. When water 
is very hard or has dissolved a quantity of 
mineral matter, its further solvent power 
is therefore limited. Because of this it 
interferes or retards processes of cooking 


Here is described a newly discovered process of doing this 
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The special filter for use 
where water is muddy 
or discolored 


and oftentimes of digestion, but principally 
makes mischief in the laundry. Hard 
water has to be used in many places be- 
cause there is none else to be had; but it 
wastes soap and water, time and strength. 
When we come to test out these matters in 
accordance with the rules of scientific 
efficiency, it will be shown whether a house- 
hold still, distilling water for family use, is 
not cheaper and better than the use of the 
hard water supplied from the tap; mean- 
while our concern here is with water for 
drinking and cooking purposes. 


The Pollution of Water 
Practically all bodies of water on the 


surface of the earth are filled with bacteria. 
Some people have the idea that running 
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water is purer than standing water, but 
this, so far as bacteria is concerned, is not 
usually the case. Spring water from an 
uncontaminated spring is the purest water. 
Water from deep artesian wells comes next, 
followed by that from lakes and reservoirs. 
The water derived directly from flowing 
streams and rivers may be regarded as 
likely to contain the greatest number of 
bacteria. 

The reasons for this are, first, that this 
flowing water collects the bacteria from a 
large surface of ground and, acting as draw- 
ing agents for a large area, which in most 
cases contains sewage, they become more 
and more filled with bacteria. When water 
is standing, as it does in lakes or ponds, the 
bacteria settle to the bottom of the water 
and it is, in a measure at least, purified by 
natural means. This fact is taken advan- 
tage of in the storing of water in reservoirs 
and methods of purification by storage. 
The London Board of Health have become 
convinced that the storage system is the 
safest methods of water purification, far 
exceeding the method used in most filtration 
systems. 

However unpleasant sewage contami- 
nated water may be, it is not dangerous 
unless it contains disease or pathogenic 
germs. Of course it is patent that the more 
bacteria present, the more chance there is 
that this may be the case; the fewer bac- 
teria, the less chance of trouble. Hence the 
first safeguard has usually béen to filter 
the water. 


What is Safe Water? 


An ordinary filtering process, however, 
while capable of removing dirt, has no value 
in removing such germs as the typhoid 
bacilli. Wherever water can go, these 
germs can go also. Safe water is sterile 
water, or that from which all possible dan- 
ger has been removed. The housewife can- 
not govern the water supply, nor can even 
the most progressive municipalities, beyond 
a limited extent. As cities and towns be- 
come more crowded, and more and more 
demands are made upon the available 
sources of water supplies, so the danger in- 
creases. Boiled water is safe for it has been 
rendered sterile, but if the water is per- 
manently hard it is not made soft by the 
boiling process. Distilled water is safe 
water, this also being sterile, and it is also 
soft water. 


Because, however, a safe water is de- 
manded for all the people and not alone 
those who are wise enough to take precau- 
tions or rich enough to doso, thereis constant 
study and research for a purification method 
which will render the city supplies sterile. 


The New Ozone Purification Method 


Probably because their needs are more 
pressing and the dangers from polluted 
water more imminent, Europe is more pro- 
gressive than we in the adoption of methods 
to insure safe water supplies. The chronic 
typhoid epidemics and the increasing epi- 
demics of cholera morbus have led the Rus- 
sians to build a large ozone purification 
plant at St. Petersburg. This method is 
being adopted in many places, such as 
Paris, etc., but in a large way it has not 
been introduced into many American cities 
as yet. This method of purification, how- 
ever, has now been made available to the 
ordinary American householder by the 
manufacture. in this country of what is 
known as an Ozosure Water Sterilizer. 
Ozone, which is, so to speak, condensed 
oxygen, is a most powerful germicide and 
disinfectant, and ozone may be generated 
by electricity. When water is treated with 
ozone it is rendered sterile, and the ozone 
impregnated water flowing from the faucet 
is not only pure, but good. 

In order to prove the success of this 
method, both chemists and physicians hav- 
ing no interest in the matter beyond that of 
procuring a safe water for their own and 
others use, were interviewed for the benefit 
of the readers of this magazine. The ver- 
dict in all cases was that the apparatus in 
question actually rendered the water sterile, 
therefore, produced a perfectly safe water. 

The apparatus consists of an ozone gen- 
erator which is enclosed in a metal box 
screwed to the wall near the sink. A spe- 
cial sterilizer faucet connected with the 
household water supply is attached to the 
sterilizer and this is connected with the 
electric lighting circuit. When the handle 
of this faucet is pressed down the connec- 
tion is made which starts the ozone gen- 
erator. An upward touch closes the faucet 
and releases the current. As the water is 
drawn from the faucet the odor and taste 
of ozone are very apparent and the water 
is charged with the gas. This, however, 
disappears in a minute, leaving a clear, 
sparkling water, absolutely safe. 
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Where the water supply is practically 
free from color and sediment, the sterilizer 
can be used alone. With many waters, 
however, a secondary apparatus or clarify- 
ing filter is advised in order to free the 
water from coarser impurities. This con- 
sists of a galvanized cast iron, sand filter, 
with an attached alum chamber for use 
when required. It should be understood 
that this sand filter is by no means always 
needed, for New York City water, for in- 
stance, under ordinary conditions has no 
unpleasant color or sediment; nor is it 
necessary to use the coagulating alum un- 
less desired. When used, the quantity of 
alum given to the device may be regulated 
to suit the conditions of the water to be 
filtered. The cost of running the apparatus 
is estimated at about one cent per one hun- 
dred gallons. This we have not had the 
opportunity to prove, but a statement from 
the manager of a General Electric Company, 
who uses this apparatus, attests to a low 
cost of electricity. A letter from this man 
reads as follows: ; 

“Some years ago, the writer, when in 
Paris, became interested in the subject of 
purification of water, and was attracted by 
a house device wherein the electric current 
used for general purposes was adapted to an 
ozonating device, the ozone from which was 
incorporated in the water. I purchased one 
of these and had it installed in my residence, 
where it has been for the past four years. 

“T would not be without it in the house 
and feel absolutely sure of sterile water at 
all times. This conclusion I have arrived 
at after many microscopic analyses of the 
same, not only by myself but by many 
others. 

“It is rather necessary for the water to 
be filtered before it is used. The ozone 
will kill all the bacteria, but in no sense 
will it eliminate the vegetable or solid mat- 
ter, which is quite prevalent in the waters 
of Lake Erie, and which is distributed in 
the city of Buffalo during certain seasons 
of the year when the lake is violently agi- 
tated by storm. Owing to the shallowness 
of the lake, the pollution is excessive and 
undoubtedly the water will be found to 
contain colon bacilli. 

“Previous to the using of the ‘ozonator,’ 
we were buying quantities of so-called pure 
spring water. After convincing myself 
thoroughly from a practical standpoint 
and the experience had, I discontinued the 
use of this water and began the use of the 
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‘ozonating’ article, thereby effecting a con- 
siderable saving. The family make use of 
the water, and it is freshly drawn for the 
washing of all vegetables that are to be 
used uncooked, such as lettuce, radishes, 
celery, etc. 

“The water, as you can readily imagine, 
is heavily charged with gas, which is notice- 
able, but exposure of the same to the air 
for a few minutes clears it up, as the gas 
volatilizes very readily. 

“Tt is quite possible to use this device 
in a larger way, providing that it is prac- 
tical for the installation of tanks, wherein 
the ozonated water would be retained long 
enough for the elimination of the gas. At 
the present time I am constructing a large 
building, and have under consideration 
some such plan as this. 

“Tn your investigation you have no doubt 
found that ozone impregnated water is not 
harmful, and in fact I think the majority 
of physicians and chemists would say that 
it is beneficial. It certainly is a great steril- 
izer and disinfectant.” 

Below is given a short table of bacte- 
riological results given by Dr. W. G. Bissell, 
bacteriologist of Buffalo, which will inter- 
est many: 


Bacteriological Results 
BACTERIA PER 
CUBIC CENTIMETER 
Colon Bacilli 


Ito 
1,300 


23 
160 


° 


Colon bacilli are always looked for by 
those examining water supplies as these in- 
dicate danger. They may or may not be 
typhoid or cholera germs but the presence 
of colon bacilli is a red light indicating 
possible trouble ahead; the absence of 
them indicates a clear track, probably. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that naturally aérated waters are, so 
far as known, never likely to be impreg- 
nated with disease germs. The water puri- 
fied by this method is aérated with the gas, 
ozone, which is an actual constituent of the 
atmosphere in certain small quantities 
varying with the place and conditions. 


Raw Water 
Minimum............. 8,240 
Maximum............19,360 || 

Filtered Water 
182 
Maximum ........... 1,200 

: Ozonized and Filtered Water 
° 
4 


usual method of purchasing 
household utensils seems to the on- 
looker to run in this wise: “I am 

looking for an ice-cream freezer.” ‘Yes, 
madam, come right this way. Now, this 
freezer “But I want the X Y Z.,” 
interrupts the woman. “‘We have used one 
and liked it.”” “Oh, we no longer carry the 
X YZ. Couldn’t, you know; no demand 
for it. People who really know a good 
freezer always take the A B C.” 

It is a hot day. Madam is tired. She 
has left the needed utensils to be purchased 
last of all and she takes the ABC. It 
freezes the cream. There is little thought 
and perhaps less knowledge as to the part the 
freezer actually plays in the process. 

Perhaps this happens. A week later the 
husband of Madam remarks: “It seems to 
me our ice cream is not as good as usual,” 
and his wife replies: “I must speak to Nora; 
she certainly is falling off in her cooking and 
does not take pains. I got her a new 
freezer only the other day,” and so it goes. 

It is, of course, entirely out of the ques- 
tion to begin at first principles in the educa- 
tion for housekeeping with women who have 
kept house for a period of years. The wom- 
an who knows, partly through experience, 
partly through hereditary training, that she 
must select dress goods, and linen, and cot- 
ton and foodstuffs, even while she distrusts 
the clerk, takes his word in the selection of 
utensils. 

It is men who have thought out, and in- 
vented, and made all the devices which 
complicate or ease the processes of house- 
keeping, and the women who use them have 
only begun to see that their selective func- 
tion must also be exercised here if economic 
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The Difference in Ice-Cream 


Freezers 


By 
HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


results are to be obtained. To be sure, it 
takes no more cream and sugar and flavor- 
ing to make ice cream in one than another 
freezer. But it does take more ice and salt 
and time and labor in one than another. 

In trying out freezers in the Good House- 
keeping Institute, first a thorough examina- 
tion was made of the mechanical construc- 
tion of each freezer, then different mixtures 
frozen as described. The results astonished 
us. 
In general, we have been taught that the 
proportion of ice and salt used in the freez- 
ing process was what governed the resulting 
texture in cream, sherbet or ice. This was 
proved to be true only in part. 


How the Freezers were Tested 


The tests were made as follows: Four 
freezers made by different firms, each hold- 
ing three quarts, were taken. Acustard was 
made as for Neapolitan cream and a quart 
of this put in each freezer. The amounts of 
ice and salt required to pack each freezer to 
the required height was weighed, the freez- 
ers were packed simultaneously, and the 
freezing done under exactly the same con- 
ditions at the same time. The freezers were 
placed on a long table, a person put at each 
freezer, and three others watched time and 
kept tally on the motions of the workers. 
That is, no freezer was turned any more 
rapidly or slowly than any other. The room 
temperature surrounding each was the same, 
and the same conditions had been secured 
just so far as possible. The time when the 
person turning the crank of the freezer 
reported a noticeable difference in the cus- 
tard was noted; also when it began to freeze 
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quite hard, when each was instructed to beat 
hard for thirty seconds and watch kept to 
insure the exactness of this. Then the 
freezer was opened, the cream examined, 
temperatures of ice and salt mixture and of 
cream were taken, and the freezing mixture 
turned off, measured and weighed. Then 
the freezer was repacked. 

This same method was employed in the 
smaller, larger, and all-metal freezers, so 
that there could be no question of unfair 
treatment by a quart freezer being tried 
against a gallon one, or a metal as compared 
to one having a wooden pail. 


The Difference in the Results 


Out of the freezers into which had gone 
identically the same mixture, manipulated 
and treated in the same way, would come 
four different ice creams. A good ice-cream 
freezer makes a cream of smooth, velvety 
texture, seemingly richer in character than 
that coming from a poorer device. The 
poor freezer actually produces a cream of 
snowlike texture, seemingly made without 
cream, and if one did not know the truth 
she would say it had been both carelessly 
made and frozen. Experiments showed 
that variations in the proportion of ice and 
salt affected the texture of the cream far less 
than the mechanism of the freezer. 

The best freezers are those having wooden 
pails and well-made metal cylinders. The 
pails are usually made of pine staves, held in 
place by welded hoops. In a few years we 
will probably have fiber pails, which will be 
lighter and probably more effective. The 
cylinder should be large in proportion to the 
size of the pail in order to facilitate the proc- 
ess of freezing, as well as to be saving of 
the ice and salt mixture. Time, labor and 
material are saved in the using a freezer 
which is built in this way, and this is one of 
the most important things to look for in 
selecting a freezer. There should be no hole 
for escape of water even with a plug in it in 
the pail near the bottom. But one hole 
should be bored in the pail, and that near 
the top, and no plug should be placed in it. 

The gears or small wheels by which the 
dasher is turned should be covered. That 
is, the cross-bar at the top of the freezer 
which clamps down over the top should be 
made so that the part fitting over the end of 
the dasher covers the entire mechanism at 
this point. This not alone protects the 
cream from ice and salt but the machinery 
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also, so that the freezer wears longer and 
acts with less friction. 

The difference in texture is evidently due 
to two things: one, the action of the dasher; 
the other, the amount as well as the propor- 
tions of the freezing mixture. The prin- 
ciple involved in freezing is the well-known 
one of latent heat. Heat is a positive quan- 
tity. Cold is merely the absence of heat. 
If heat is extracted from any object it be- 
comes cold and in exactly the same propor- 
tion as the heat is absorbed. It is the 
latent heat in water which makes it slow to 
freeze. This latent heat, given off when the 
water freezes, must be absorbed from sur- 
rounding objects before the ice melts into 
water. The cream is frozen not by absorb- 
ing cold, but by the freezing mixture taking 
the heat from the cream. It is this principle 
which should govern the making of freezers. 

Wood is a non-conductor of heat and cold, 
metal a conductor. It is desirable that 
the heat should pass through the metal to the 
ice and salt from the cream, but not that the 
ice be melted by heat taken from the room. 
This accounts in part for the ordinary 
wooden pail and metal cylinder construc- 
tion of freezers. This construction is also 
common because the ice and salt do not act 
on wood as they do on metal. There has 
been a demand, however, for all-metal freez- 
ers, owing to three reasons: they cost less, 
weigh less and take up less room. When 
these are sufficiently well made to overcome, 
so far as possible, the perfectly reasonable 
objections to them, they may be approved. 
But no freezer should win approval which 
takes an undue amount of time and labor in 
the freezing process, or wastes ice and salt, 
or does not produce a cream of smooth and 
even texture. 

Two quarts of cream should be well frozen 
in from five to seven minutes and with ease 
in turning the dasher; most good freezers are 
now fitted with large flywheels, turned by 
a small handle, which can be used in place 
of the old crank handle. 

The dasher should be so constructed as to 
keep the cream from the sides of the can and 
the motion should be double or triple. The 
idea is to keep the cream or custard com- 
pletely in motion, letting each part come in 
contact with the can at some time and so 
beat the mixture that it may be smooth. 
All parts of the freezer should be solid, 
smooth and well finished, so as to admit of 
no cracks nor crevices and to insure the 
freezers being kept in a sanitary condition. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Descriplions of Articles Tested and Approved 


SPECIAL NOTICE—In the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we are pulting 
our Seal of Approval upon certain articles submitted to us. This should not be misconstrued to indicate 
that the approval has been given to an entire line of goods sent out by any firm. 

For instance, when a fireless cooker, fitted with aluminum utensils or finished with a certain kind 
of lining, is approved, this should not be taken as an indication that we approve of the same device 


when fitted with enamel pans or lined with a different material. 


When we have approved a refrigerator 


with the ice compartment at the side we have not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make 


which has the ice compartment across the entire top. 
We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers need to note. 


Washing Machines 


No. 333—The Rochester Rotary Washer. This 
machine may be run by an electric or water motor, 
or turned by hand, as desired. The construction of 
all the machines is similar, the difference being 
merely in the motor attachments. The device con- 
sists of a rotating cylinder suspended in a galvanized 

iron tank. The ma- 

chine is mounted on 
four wooden legs 
which hold the cross- 
pieces forming the 
frame at the top of 
the tank. The cylin- 
der is composed of 
alternate hardwood 
slats and perforated 
zine attached to 
solid end pieces. 

Inside the cylinder 

are two wooden 

wings placed on 

either end at such 

an angle as to throw 

the clothes back and 

forth when the cyl- 

inder is in motion. 
These keep the clothes 
from massing, and 
subject each piece to 
the uniform action of the soap suds. At the bottom 
of the tank is a faucet from which the water can be 
drawn directly into a pail, or drawn off by hose 
attachment. 

Each washer is fitted with a wringer run by the 
motor power by which the washer is operated. The 
gears by which the machine is run are placed at the 
side. When operated by electricity a motor is 
mounted on the base of the washer connected with 
the gears by a belt. When run by water power, the 
motor is connected with the gears byarod. A crank 
handle comes with each machine which can be used 


should the power fail at any time. Made by the 
Rochester Rotary Washer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


No. 334—The Domestic Electric Washing and 
Wringing Machine. An electrically run washing 
machine having an oscillating tub made of polished 
copper. The tub is hung in a wooden frame con- 
sisting of an open base on legs which raises it some 
13 inches from the floor. The floor space required 
is nearly three feet each way, the entire machine 
stands nearly five feet high, and weighs 180 lbs. 
The wringer is attached to a cross-piece at such a 
height above the tub as to admit wringing into the 
ordinary set 
tub. The mo- 
tor ismounted 
just below and 
at one side of 
this wringer 
and the ma- 
chinery by 
which the tub 
end wringer 
are both run 
is at the top 
of the entire 
device; the 
electric 
switch, rever- 
sible wringer 
levers and 
large wheel 
being at the 
right, the 
tub lever at 
the left. 
When _ the 
washing has 
been accom- 
plished the 
water may be drawn off from a discharge faucet sit- 
uated in the bottom of the tub. The machine runs 
by cord and plug attachment to the ordinary light- 
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ing circuit. There is nothing to tear the clothes in 
the tub and as it is heavily retinned on the inside 
it should not rust. Made by the Domestic Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Ironing Board Clips 


No. 335—Quick Catch Clips. These consist of a 
set of steel clips designed to hold the covers on iron- 
ing boards in place of tacking them on. They come 
in two forms; one a set of graduated clips arranged 
to fit the slope of the ordinary ironing board, the 
other a set of shorter clips, all of the same length 


designed for use on regular boards, sleeve-boards, 
etc. The clips are screwed to the board and then 
adjusted so that the claw ends catch and hold the 
cloth. When the pliable steel end is lifted, they can 
be turned out of the way on the screw as on’a 
pivot. Made by the Ironing Board Clip Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clothes Dryer 


No. 327—Pegasus Clothes Dryer. An adjustable 
clothes-horse having unique and valuable features. 
It stands on a tripod base mounted on casters, and 
consists of te editaie metal rods carrying a slatted 

: metal head screwed 
to top rod. In this 
head may be hung as 
many of the twelve 
hardwood arms, each 
32 inches long, as may 
be desired. The dryer, 
when lowered, stands 

three feet high, but its full 
length is nine feet, thus rais- 
ing the clothes to the heated 
portion of the room and away 
from other things. When not 
in use the slats may be put 
away against the rod in a 
device made for this purpose. 
The dryer is light, portable, 
takes up little room and all 
metal parts are electro-gal- 
vanized, so it is non-rustable. Made by the Mesha 
Manufacturing Co., 118-124 Beekman Street, New 
York City. 


Clothes-Pin Bag 


No. 320—Vandy- 
Handy Clothes-Pin Bag. 
Consists of a canvas bag 
mounted on a circular 
wire at the top which 
carries a wire handle 
and hook for attaching 
to line, window frame, 
clothes pole, etc. The 
pins may be dropped 
through the mouth of 
the bag and taken from 
the opening in front. 
Made by the Vandy- 
Handy Manufacturing 
Co., South Orange, N. J. 
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Clothes Wringer 


No. 341—Anchor Brand Clothes Wringer. An 
efficient, easy-working wringer, the frame of which 
is composed entirely of metal thoroughly galvanized, 
hence rust proof. It is attached to tub by the ordi- 
nary screw clamps which may be screwed at any 
angle in a half-circle, thereby fitting any size tub. 
The springs by which the rollers are tightened or 
loosened by means of thumb screws, are held by a 
cross bar at top. The rollers are of solid rubber and 
being ball bearing, work without friction. Made by 
the Lovell Manufacturing Co., Eric, Pa. 


WASH LINE REEL 


Clothes Reel 


No. 338—Revolving Clothes Line Reel. Con- 
sists of a wooden handle from which leads a heavy 
steel wire, so bent as to form half-circle rings at each 
end. In place of taking down the clothesline and 
winding it by hand, one end may be attached to this 
reel and then, by rapidly turning it, the line is rolled 
on to the wire frame. Made by the Milwaukee 
Novelty Co,. 390 Hanover Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Apple Corer 


No. 326—Little Gem Apple Corer. This effi- 
cient little device consists of a wooden handle in 
which is held a small steel blade curved to form a 


semi-circle with a diameter 1 inch in length, and 
sharpened on both sides. By its use apples, which 
have been cut in halves, may be cored with rapidity, 
the eyes of pineapples, etc., may be removed with 
ease and many such operations accomplished. Made 
by F. E. Cross, Skowhegan, Me. 


Cream Separator 


No. 321—The Perfect Cream Separator. Con- 
sists of a metal bracket to be screwed to the wall 
which holds a two-quart glass jar marked with di- 
visions. When the milk is received it is placed in the 
glass jar, which has a metal rod running through the 


center, or. the end of which is a rubber stopper fitting 
into an opening in the bottom of the jar. When the 
cream has has raised, and it is desired to serve, place the 
jar in the metal ring, lift stopper and draw off the 
milk, which is actually to be drawn off from the bot- 
tom of the jar, leaving the cream undisturbed. ‘The 
device is perfectly simple, easily cleaned and used. 
Made by M. E. Hinkley, 52 Milton Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 


Garment Protector 


No. 322—Starbird’s Garment Protector for Sinks. 
Consists of a light piece of black enameled steel, two 
feet long and some eight inches wide, bent over at 
the top so that the edge curves, fitting down over 
edge of sink. The corners are cut diagonally so that 
there are no sharp edges. The purpose of the device 
is to prevent the friction on the clothing from the 
edges of iron and soap stone sinks. The protector 
merely hangs securely over the edge of the sink, may 
be pushed along or lifted off when necessary, and is 
polished and perfectly smooth. Made by N. W. 
Starbird, 54 Crescent Ave., Malden, Mass. 


Brush Mop 


No. 323—The Brush Mop. Consists of a yarn 
mop, steel riveted into a galvanized steel brush- 
back. ‘The brush slides on to the long wooden han- 
dle, which is turned at such an angle as to make the 
scrubbing of the floor under sinks, bath tubs, 
etc., easy and possible. The mop can 
be used as a scrubbing brush, a brush 


for polishing hardwood floors, or a mop. 
On the same handle may be slipped the yarn mops, 
oil mops or brushes as desired. Made by The 
Brush Mop Co., 73 Wooster St., New York City. 


Radiator Brush 


No. 324—Everklean Radiator Brush. A bristle 
brush made on a twisted wire bent to form a loop. 
The bristles are ingeniously twisted about the loop 
end of the brush so as to present a bristle surface all 
around, thus cleaning all sides when used between 
radiator coils. The wire is galvanized, and there is 
nothing to break, rust or corrode about the brush. 
The ends of the wire are brought together into a 
wooden handle, but the entire brush may be thor- 
oughly washed without injury after each using. 
Made by the F. E. Poole Sanitary Brush Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


No. 318—The Icy Hot Bottle. This is a glass 
bottle within a glass bottle with a vacuum between. 
The vacuum bottle is closed with a cork, and en- 
closed in a metal case having a screw top cover. The 
glass bottle projects beyond the neck of the metal 
case, therefore liquid poured from the bottle does 
not come in contact with any metal. The bottle 
may be removed from the case for sterilizing, the 
bottom being sprung on by a patent adjustment. 
This bottom is cushioned by a rubber ring and elas- 
tic pad, so as to protect the glass inner bottle from 
breakage by jolting. Liquids keep hot in this bottle 
for twenty-four hours and it is so constructed as to 
be a sanitary device. Made by the Icy Hot Bottle 
Co., 216-218 Longworth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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No. 319—Thermos, The Bottle. This thermos 
bottle consists of two glass bottles, one inside the 
other with vacuum between, the two bottles being 
reinforced by asbestos pads in the 

vacuum chamber. The bottle is en- 

closed in a metal case for protection, 

and between the two glass bottles a 

silver deposit has been placed in order 

to prevent the entrance of any lumi- 

nous rays to radiate heat. The glass 

bottle is provided with a cork, the 

metal cover having a screw top cover. 

Liquids will keep hot or cold for a 

period of twenty-four hours in this 

bottle which is constructed on scien- 

tific principles in the most sanitary 

manner. The case of the bottle is 

separable, the cap and collar being 

removable by the pressing of a pro- 

truding pin which unlocks them from 

the lower part of case. Made by the American 
Thermos Bottle Co., 245-247 W. 17th Street, New 
York City. 

Fruit and Vegetable Press 


No. 317—The Brohard Fruit and Vegetable Press 
and Sieves. Designed to be used for the washing 
and pressing of all vegetables and fruits, whether in 
the preparing for the table, or for jellies, etc. It con- 
sists of three parts: a frame, a handle with roller 
attachment, and the sieve. The sieve is semi- 
circular and merely rests in the frame. The handle 
is locked into place by two thumb screws on this 
frame, this bringing the wooden rollers in opposition 
to the sieve. The press is easily operated by a to- 
and-fro motion, which is very effective. The device 
can be readily cleaned in every part and is simple in 
construction, so that it may be taken apart and ad- 
justed with ease. Made by the Brohard Company, 
Third and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpet Sweeper Cleaner 


No. 328—Myers Carpet Sweeper Cleaner. Con- 

sists of a solid wooden frame and handle, having 
comb and brush attachment with which to clean the 
revolving brush of a carpet sweeper. 
The six heavy wire teeth are attached 
to one side of the 
cleaner so as to 
form asmall double 
ended rake. The 
brush is attached to the reverse 
side. In operation the comb is used to 
remove threads and hairs from the 
revolving brush of the sweeper, after 
which the dust may be brushed.out with the 
brush on the reverse side of the cleaner. Made 
by F. W. Myers, 108 West 84th Street, New 
York City. 


Ice Pick 


No. 329—Erie Ice Pick. Consists of a round 
nickeled steel handle holding a slender sharp nick- 
eled steel pick, 414 inches long. In the handle, which 
is hollow, is a strong spiral spring to which the pick 
is attached. This permits the cracking and chip- 
ping of ice without the jarring to ice box so common 
with heavier and less effective picks. It is a modifi- 
cation of the small pick holding a machine needle, 
and is a strong and easily used article. Made by the 
Erie Specialties Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Roasting Pans 


No.331—Crescent Roasters and Bakers. Theseare 
double roasters made of smooth, well firished sheet 
steel. The corners are turned flat and the upper 
pan or cover is made smaller so as to set into the 
rim of the lower. In the bottom of the pan is a 
perforated iron sheet, ribbed so as to lift it from the 
bottom of the pan. This not only keeps the meat 
from contact with the pan, but gives space for sliced 
vegetables when the meat is braised instead of baked 
or roasted. There are valves at end of the cover to 
permit ventilation. Made by the Wheeling Corru- 
gating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

No. 332—Rev-o-Noc Roaster. This is a covered 
enamelware baking pan, designed for use in the oven 
in baking and braising meats. Both pan and cover 
are made in one piece, therefore smooth and hard 
finished without cracks or seams. The pan is oval 
and so constructed that the rounding bottom is 
lifted from contact with the oven, thereby permit- 
ting circulation of air. Made by Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

No. 339—Never Burn Drip Pan. This is a 
smooth steel roasting or dripping pan made with 
folded corners, the edge being rolled over steel rods. 
Leading from the handles at each end and passing 
beneath are two coppered steel rods which raise the 

pan from the oven 


floor. This gives 
a ventilating 
space, the air cir- 


culating under- 
neath the pan and preventing burning unless there 
is considerable carelessness in using. Fat can burn 
in a pan of even this character if an effort is made 
to make it. Made by the Buckeye Stereopticon 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


Bread Pan 


No. 340—Never Burn Bread Pan. These bread 
pans are constructed in a similar manner to the 
dripping pan, and 
bake the bread evenly 
and well. They are 
especially good to use 
in ovens which are 
apt to overheat at the 
bottom. Made by the 
Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, O. 


Half Teaspoon 


No. 325—The “de Boutville” Half Teaspoon. 
This device is intended to overcome the difficulty so 
often experienced in measuring a half teaspoonful. 
It consists of a nickel silver actual half teaspoon, the 
handle and a half spoon being there. The bowl 
rounds as if for a perfect spoon, but through what 
would be the center, forming in this case the side of 
the spoon, is a straight division. By it a half tea- 
spoonful may be accurately measured and salt and 
pepper shakers may be easily filled. Made by the 
de Boutville Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Piazza Shoe Cleaner 


No. 330—Piazza Shoe Cleaner. Consists of a 
light japaned iron frame, having an end piece by 
which it may be screwed to the floor and held in 
place. Running between the frame pieces, which 
form the sides, are cross strips, four inches long and 
one inch wide, placed on edge about one inch apart. 
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At each side of these is screwed a block of wood 
thickly covered with bristles. Muddy or dusty 
boots are cleaned by pulling the foot across the 
scrapers, the brushes on each side thoroughly clean- 
ing the sides of the shoe, while the dirt is scraped 
from the bottom. Made by Victor M. Grab & Co., 
1162 Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 


Can Opener 


No. 336—Best Can Opener. A nickel-plated 
steel can opener combining five tools in one. The 
handle is made of a strip of metal bent so as to fit 
the hand. Init is a cork screw, which may be 
turned down at right angles so as to give a leverage 
when in use. The end of the opener has a bent steel 
blade with its cutting edge so arranged as to cut the 
can at the extreme edge when desired. Behind this 
is a curved catch to be used in lifting crown caps, 
and on the other side is a 


sharp point for lifting milk 
bottlecaps orshallow corks. 
Made by the W. G. Browne 


Manufacturing Co., Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 


Fruit Jar Lifter 


No. 337—Badger Fruit Jar Lifter. A simple 
device for handling hot fruit jars. It is made of 
heavy wire and fits any jar. The handle is made like 
a scissors handle. The _ = 
wires forming this are 
then twisted so as to 
form a rod leading from 
the handle to an open 
wire adjustable ring at 
the end. When using, a 
thumb and finger are in- 
serted in the scissors 
handle, the ring closed 
about the hot jar, which 
can then be lifted from 
the hot water without 
burning the fingers. Made 
by the Milwaukee Novelty Co., 370 Hanover 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CorrECTION—Dunlap’s Silver Blade Cream Whip 
made by J. S. Dunlap of Chicago, IIL, is fitted with 
a nickel silver blade in place of the sheet steel nick- 
eled, as described in the April number. Nickel sil-' 
ver is a metal similar to German silver except that 
the hardening alloy is nickel. It is superior to the, 
metal mistakenly given. 


EpiTor's Nore.—lIllustrations are used in this 
department where they convey a correct idea of the 
device better than words will do. 
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Biscuit Tortoni ready for freezing 


Just How to Make Ice Cream 


- HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


CE CREAM was not discovered; it was 
developed. It is a direct evolution from 
the cooled, sparkling drink of the Orient, 

called sherbet. In Italy all ices, cream or 
water, are termed sorbelli, but the sorbet of 
the Parisian confectioners is always a soft 
water ice rich with sugar. In England, as 
on the Continent, any frozen dessert is called 
an ice, but in this country a distinction is 
made between cream and water ices. 

There are two entirely different cream ices 
known to the American housewife; the Nea- 
politan, which is that usually served abroad, 
and the Philadelphia, whose name indi- 
cates its origin. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the two classes of ice cream 
is, that while Neapolitan cream is made from 
a custard, the Philadephia is made from pure 
cream sweetened and flavored. Unless eggs 
are very high the former is the cheaper 
cream, and may always be so if cornstarch 
replaces the eggs even in part. The method 
of making ice cream varies with the kind and 
the ingredients used. 


To Make Philadelphia Ice Cream 


Scald one pint of cream; add one cupful 
of granulated sugar and stir continually, not 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANNA W, 


MORRISON 


only until the sugar is dissolved but for fully 
five minutes. The cream should look thin 
and blue. Take from the fire, turn into 
another dish and cool. When cold add one 
pint of cream whipped to a stiff, dry froth, 
a pinch of salt and one tablespoonful of 
vanilla. Freeze. 

All Philadelphia creams are begun in this 
manner, the different fruit flavorings being 
added to the cream when it is partly or 
wholly frozen. A quart of Philadelphia 
cream before being frozen measures but lit- 
tle more than a quart frozen. This is be- 
cause it does not swell in the beating process 
incident upon freezing as do the creams hav- 
ing eggs and custard in their composition. 


Neapolitan Ice Cream 


Fhis is ordinarily made with a mixture of 
milk, sugar, eggs and cream in the following 
proportions and manner. Mix one pint of 
milk with one cupful of cream and scald in a 
double boiler. Beat the yolks of six eggs 
very light with one cupful of sugar. Pour 
the scalded liquid slowly on to the eggs, stir- 
ring steadily that they may not cook but 
blend with the liquid. Return to the double 
boiler and cook as custard, watching care- 
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A Frozen Pudding 


fully and stirring until the mixture slightly 
coats the spoon. Strain at once into a dish 
and chill. Add one-eighth of a teaspoonful 
of salt, one tablespoonful of vanilla and 
freeze. 

In my own experience I have rarely found 
this proportion of eggs necessary, provided 
the cream is made with sufficient care. When 
four yolks are used to the amount of liquid 
given it is bettertoscaldthe milkonly. Beat 
the yolksof the eggs very light, add thesugar 
and beat again; add the milk to this slowly 
so as not to cook the eggs. Then return the 
mixture to the double boiler. Cook as be- 
fore. Take from the fire, strain and chill. 
When ready to freeze add the cream beaten 
to a stiff, dry froth and the flavoring. These 
proportions and method make an ice cream 
better for ordinary family use than the richer 
cream, especially where there are children to 
be served. 


Neapolitan Cream with Cornstarch 


When skill, time and patience are used in 
the making of this cream few people can 


detect the difference. The following is an 
old, tried and much used recipe: Scald one 
quart of milk, beat two eggs light without 
separating, add one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar and beat until very light. Mix one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch smooth with a 
little cold milk, and add to the scalded milk. 


Cook for at least thirty minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Add the eggs and sugarand cook for 
five minutes, stirring steadily. Take from 
the fire and strain into a bowl. This can be 
done on Saturday if the cream is desired for 
Sunday dinner. The next day, add one pint 
of cream whipped to a stiff, dry froth, a very 
little salt, one tablespoonful of vanilla and 
freeze. 

Ice cream is eaten because it is liked, and 
not because of its food value. Its quality 
therefore depends largely upon its flavor 
and texture and these many things affect. 
To begin with, the process of freezing seems 
not only to develop good, but any poor flavor 
lurking in the cream. The selection of 
every ingredient to be used in the making 
of ice cream should be made with care. 
The utensils and the freezer should be 
sanitarily clean, which means sterilized 
before using. And the flavor of all creams 
is improved by what is termed “standing to 
ripen.” This is particularly necessary when 
such mixtures are used as are shown in the 
illustrations. 

Ice creams are usually divided into those 
frozen with and those without stirring. 
Biscuit, parfait and mousse are popularly 
believed to need no beating during the freez- 
ing process. I have obtained the best re- 
sults in making parfaits by freezing partially 
in the usual way, as this insures the smooth- 
ness of texture desirable in many of these 
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frozen puddings. Mousse belongs to a class 
of cream known as “granites” and these 
should be coarser or of a mossy texture, at 
least on the surface. 


Biscuit Tortoni 


Add one-quarter cupful of cold water to 
one-half cupful of granulated sugar and stir 
over the fire until the sugar is dissolved. 
Boil without stirring, if stirred after boiling 
begins it will grain, until the syrup spins 
a delicate thread. Pour slowly while hot 
over the beaten yolks of six eggs, beating 
steadily. Return to stove in a double 
boiler and cook about two minutes, until the 
mixture coats the spoon. Strain, beat until 
cold, add one teaspoonful of vanilla, one 
tablespoonful of caramel, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sherry, and one of maraschino. Mix 
well, add one pint of cream whipped to a 
stiff, dry froth, and one cupful of dry mac- 
aroons pounded fine. Mix all well. Do 
not beat this mixture, but mix gently. Fill 
paper cases with the mixture and sift pow- 
dered macaroons over the top of each. 
Pack in a freezer as shown in the illustration, 
first putting a layer of the cases on a piece of 
thick cardboard in the bottom of the freezer. 
Lay a similar cardboard on top of the cases, 
and another layer of cases on this. The 
number of layers which can be so packed, 
depends largely upon the paper cases. If 


Alaska Bake ready for 


covering of while of egg 


they are stout and firm they will hold three 
or even four, but if fragile no morethan two 
can be put in any one freezer. The freezer 
should be packed with ice and salt before the 
cases are placed in the cylinder, covered over 
well, and then the mixture allowed to stand to 
freeze and ripen for five or six hours if possible. 

Biscuit Tortoni is usually frozen in what 
is called a cave, which is a square tin box 
fitted with shelves, which after filling with 
the paper cases or forms, is packed in ice and 
salt as are ice cream molds. That is, over 
the top before the cover is put on is placed 
a sheet of paraffine paper. Over this should 
be placed a piece of clean, thin cheese cloth 
or thin cotton cloth, and the cover put on 
the mold. The mold is then put down in ice 
and salt, the wax paper and cloth protecting 
the cream from the entrance of ice and salt. 


Nesselrode Pudding 


This is one of the best known and most 
delicious of the frozen puddings. Like the 
biscuit its body is of yellow parfait. There 
are primarily two parfaits; the white, made 
with whites of eggs, and the yellow, made 
with the yolks. All parfaits, and nearly all 
frozen puddings, begin with this body which 
is made with a syrup as described for the bis- 
cuit tortoni, beaten and cooked with the eggs. 

For the Nesselrode prepare one cupful of 
the large chestnuts, by boiling until tender 
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Alaska Bake ready -for serving 


and pressing through a sieve. Cover one- 
quarter of a pound of candied fruit cut in 
small pieces with one-quarter of a cupful of 
sherry and let stand half an hour. Take one- 
half cupful each of currants and seedless 
raisins, cover with hot water and cook un- 
til plump. Drain, add one pint of cream 
whipped to a stiff, dry froth to the yellow 
parfait made with the yolks of six eggs and 
cupful of sugar. Turn into the freezer and 
freeze until smooth and .thick, not hard. 
Remove the dasher, add the chestnuts, 
fruit, and one-half cupful of shredded pine- 
apple drained from its juice, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, one-half teaspoonful of bitter 
almond extract, and two teaspoonfuls of 
rum. Put in an ice cream mold, pack and 
allow to freeze from five to six hours. Serve 
with a whipped cream or rum sauce. 

The pudding shown in the illustration 
has whole chestnuts frozen in the mixture 
and used as a garnish, in-place of mashing 
them and mixing with the custard. 


Sultana Roll 


This is a favorite form of stuffed pudding, 
making, when colored, not alone a delicious 
but a most attractive dessert. With a 
double freezer it is not difficult to manage. 
Unless one has a freezer in which two things 
can be frozen at once, two freezers will be 
required for the making of this pudding, or 
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the cream may be whipped and put in the 
roll, without previous freezing. 

For the outside make either a Philadel- 
phia or Neapolitan pistachio cream, coloring 
a delicate green. For the stuffing make a 
strawberry or peach ice, coloring with rose if 
necessary. When these are frozen line a 
mold with the cream, sprinkle with sultana 
raisins which have been soaked in sherry, 
brandy or pineapple juice and drained. Fill 
the center of the mold with the ice, cover 
the top with more cream, then carefully 
protect with paraffine paper and a cloth. 
Cover, pack in salt and ice and let freeze for 
at least three hours. 

If whipped cream is used, a pint of cream 
whipped to a stiff, dry froth with one-half of 
a cupful of powdered sugar will be required. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla and 
a half teaspoonful of orange flower water. 
Then the pudding should be frozen five or 
six hours in order that the cold may pene- 
trate to the cream. 

The sultana roll is usually served with a 
claret sauce, colored with rose if necessary. 
Changes can be made in this pudding by 
using different flavorings of cream, different 
stuffings in the roll and varying the sauce. 
Candied fruit may be substituted for the 
sultana raisins although these give the pud- 
ding itsname. It is more easily packed and 
frozen in a melon mold than in a round roll 
such as illustrated. 
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Sultana Roll with claret sauce 


Alaska Bake 


Occasionally termed “hot ice cream” and 
delicious when successful. If directions are 
followed it is not difficult to make this at- 
tractive change from the ordinary cream. 

The ice cream should be frozen very hard 
in forms or bricks. Such a form as shown 
is easiest to cover. When ready to serve, as 
it cannot stand an instant before being sent 
to the table, have ready for each quart brick 
or mold, the whites of four eggs beaten to a 
very stiff, dry froth with four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Put some of this pre- 
pared egg on the bottom of a pan, the re- 
mainder in a pastry bag. Remove the 
cream from the mold and place it on the egg. 
Cover it at once as rapidly as possible with 
the white of egg, piping it on from the pastry 
tube. The cream must be wholly covered 
with the egg for it is the coagulation of this 
which keeps it from melting. The moment 
it is covered, and one must work with ut- 
most haste, place it in a very hot oven to 
brown. This should take but an instant, so 
because of its quickness a gas is better than 
acoal oven, or the egg may be browned with 
a heated salamander. Serve at once. 


Parfait 


If a white parfait is desired the whites of 
eggs should be used; if yellow, the yolks. 


Stir one cupful of granulated sugar in half 
a cupful of water until it is dissolved and the 
mixture begins to boil. Let it cook until it 
spins a delicate thread, add slowly either 
to the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff, dry 
froth, or the yolks of the eggs beaten 
light. Beat steadily while adding and con- 
tinue beating until the mixture is cold. 
Add two cupfuls of cream whipped stiff 
and flavor as desired. No matter what 
flavor is employed, vanilla in less or greater 
quantity must be used also. It may be 
but a few drops or a teaspoonful, or even 
more. Vanilla has the peculiar quality of 
bringing out or accentuating the other 
flavors employed as well as apparently as- 
sisting to blend them. 


The Freezing Process 


Elsewhere it has been told how important 
a part the selection of a good freezer plays in 
this, and the principle involved in freezing 
explained. The pulverized rock salt is the 
best for freezing as too coarse a salt does not 
dissolve and thereby produce cold in the 
cream rapidly enough. The ice for the 
freezing should be chopped fine. The usual 
proportions of one measure of salt to three of 
ice for smooth texture creams must some- 
what depend upon both freezer and the kind 
of salt and ice used. There should not be 
a layer of undissolved salt at the bottom of 
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the pail when the freezing is finished. If so, 
either the salt or ice was not fine enough or 
too little ice was used. 

As we have proved, the texture of the 
cream depends far more upon the well con- 
structed freezer than has been heretofore 
believed. There is a good automatic freezer 
on the market in which the cream is frozen 
by brine and this yields a cream of good tex- 
ture, just because that which comes in con- 
tact with the cylinder is brine. Automatic 
freezers using ice and salt in the ordinary 
way do not yielda cream of asmooth texture. 

It is better to mix the ice and salt in a 
large pan and pack the freezer with this, 
than to put them in in layers. The layer 
method does not result in a good freezing 
mixture. Do not turn the cream into the 
cylinder until the freezer.is packed, for if 
put in the can and then packed it begins to 
freeze at the bottom before the top is chilled, 
thus making it harder to freeze, as well as 
interfering with the smoothness of texture. 
To do exactly as described is the best, safest 
and quickest method in the end. 

As soon as the mixture is turned into 
the can, begin to turn the crank slowly, 
but always steadily. Do not try to hurry 
the process by hurrying the beating as this 
defeats itself. The graining of ice cream 
often comes from the turning of the crank 
too rapidly at first, or interruptions occurring 
in the freezing. Take pains to turn slowly 
but steadily. Nor do not fancy that taking 
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the freezer out of doors or down in the cellar 
in the cold will hasten the process. As has 
been explained it is as the heat is drawn from 
the cream, melting the ice and salt, that the 
cold is produced in the mixture. To keep 
the freezer in so cold a place that this can- 
not be accomplished without great waste of 
time, or to have so much ice and salt in the 
pail surrounding the cylinder that the heat 
is insufficient to melt the ice, retards the 
process and makes it less successful. This 
is the reason for asking for a freezer with a 
comparatively small pail to a large cyl- 
inder, and the freezer having this, provided 
it has certain other qualifications, is the best 
freezer. When the dasher begins to turn 
hard, beat hard and steadily for one minute. 

Take off the cross-bar, remove the lid and 
dasher, pack the ice cream, replace the lid, 
closing the hole with a cork. Draw the 
water from the pail and repack with salt and 
ice. The ice for packing should be coarsely 
chopped, and one-half less salt should be 
used than for freezing. In warm weather it 
may be necessary to renew the ice and salt 
a second or even a third time, the rule being 
that as often as the brine appears at the top, 
allowing the ice to float, the water should be 
drawn off and the freezer be repacked, as 
directed above. If the blanket or cloth 
which covers the freezer be kept wet with 
the brine, it will materially assist in saving 
the ice as the evaporation causes intense 
cold and keeps it from melting. 
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Mint Jelly 


Carefully wash a bunch of fresh parsley and boil slowly for thirty 
minutes in sufficient water to cover it. Strain twice through a jelly bag, 
add one-half cupful of sugar to each pint of juice and two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped mint, and boil rapidly for about twenty minutes. Pour 
into a mold and set in a cold place until serving time, then turn out, 
garnish with tiny bread and butter triangles and pass with cold meat, 
—Mary H. Northend. 


Two Famous White House Recipes 


By 
KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS 


HEN you are invited to an after- 
noon tea at the White House, 
whatever else may be served you 

will invariably be offered a cup of the most 
delicious bouillon you have ever tasted in 
any quarter of the globe. And with your 
cup of tea there will be handed on one of the 
small gold-rimmed plates a slice of the 
famous White House layer cake. 

This bouillon and cake will have been 
made from the manuscript recipes, which, 
exclusively the White House property, 
have literally been handed down from one 


mistress of the executive mansion to an- 
other. Who first introduced and made them 
a distinctive feature of even the most in- 
formal gatherings is not known. 

That Dolly Madison used these two 
recipes and dispensed the bouillon at her 
stately gatherings is a matter of tradition 
which each succeeding first lady of the land 
hears with fluttering pride in her own 
immediate possession. That later, Dolly 
Madison’s sway at the White House being 
over, she carried with her these famous 
recipes and used them frequently at her 
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Surprise Apples 
Ice cream molded in fruit forms and sprinkled with grated cocoanut 


is sure to delight youthful guests. Apples are easily made and with a 
clove for a stem and a border of leaves around the serving dish are very 


realistic.—Mary H. Northend. 


courtly levees at her home on the northeast banquets increased in size and entertain- ie 
corner of Lafayette Square (now the Cosmos _ ing on a larger scale was necessary, this was = 
Club) is also one of Washington’s many found to be impracticable. Then followed gI 
charming traditions. decades of outside caterers. This, in turn, = 
To all women possessed of the home-mak- with the ever-increasing demands of larger = 
ing, housewifely instinct it will be of inter- companies and the successful serving of hot th 
est to learn that even upon the most formal courses, having proved unsatisfactory, it = 
occasion on which company is entertained logically followed that, with the elimination = 
at the White House there will not be one of government offices from the White House a 
course, however complex, that has not been and its enlargement for family occupancy, Pp! 
prepared and cooked in the kitchens of the one of the first quarters to be-given serious 
executive mansion. In the Dolly Madison consideration was that of the kitchen. bs 
days all state dinners were cooked in the , This, remodeled and added to by including ds 
White House kitchens. But later, as these therein several of the pantries and store- * 
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—Mary H. Northend. 


Cut a quart of cold boiled potatoes into cubes, season to taste with salt 
and pepper and fill small molds which have been coated lightly with 
gelatine and decorated with sliced pimolas. Pour over the potatoes 
sufficient liquid gelatine to fill the molds, using either white aspic or plain 
lemon jelly seasoned with a bit of parsley or onion juice. When firm turn 
out on a bed of crisp lettuce, garnish with stuffed olives and serve very cold 
with mayonnaise to which a cupful of chopped shrimps has been added. 


Jellied Potato Salad 
| 


rooms, now ranks with the most up to date 
in the United States. The appeal to Con- 
gress for increasing the formerly extremely 
meager staff of servants, following the re- 
modeling of the White House, resulted in 
the installment of a first-class chef, whose 
salary is down on the pay-roll of the govern- 
ment, and no longer, as was formerly the 
custom, on the private pay-roll of the 
president. 

Changes in the menus have come and gone 
with the reigns of successive chefs. but, what- 
ever else may have been altered, the bouillon 
and layer cake are unvaryingly made from 


the old recipes in which Dolly Madison 
rejoiced. 

On the eventful Fourth of March which 
sees one retiring president bow to his 
successor and give orders for the prepara- 
tion of a bountiful buffet luncheon for the 
company to be entertained upon the return 
from the public taking of the oath at the 
capitol, this White House bouillon is promi- 
nently in evidence. For days beforehand 
the chef and his helpers are busy making it 
by the gallon, for should the Fourth prove, 
as is generally the case, a cold, raw day, the 
démand for hot bouillon to be served the 
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cold water. 


Northend. 


Jellied Ham Cream 


Mince fine sufficient cold boiled ham to make a cupful, season well 
with salt, pepper, paprika, and a few drops of onion juice, and moisten 
with one cupful of thick white sauce to which has been added a little red 
coloring and a heaping teaspoonful of granulated gelatine dissolved in 
Have ready a number of small molds lined with aspic jelly, 
jill the molds with the ham mixture and set in a cold place to harden. 
Turn out and serve very cold with mayonnaise dressing.—Mary H. 


president and his guests on the grandstand 
and again in the state dining room is likely 
to be practically incessant from one to four 
or five o’clock in the afternoon. The recipe 
for this bouillon is as follows: 
Dolly Madison Layer Cake 

The whites of eight eggs beaten stiff, two 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one small cup 
of butter, one cup of milk, three-quarters of 
a cup of cornstarch, three cups of flour, 
two and one-half teaspoonfuls, of vanilla. 
Follow general directions for making. This 
amount makes four layers. 
Caramel (for between the layers) 

Three cups of brown sugar, one cup of 


sweet cream, butter the size of an egg, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla just before removing 
from fire. Cook (in double boiler) for 20 
minutes. If not as much as desired, add 
sugar. 


Dolly Madison Bouillon 


Four pounds of juicy beef, one knuckle of 
veal, two small turnips, two small carrots, 
one soup bunch, one small pod of red pepper, 
two small white onions, salt, six quarts of 
water. Simmer for six hours. Then strain 
through a fine sieve. Let stand overnight 
and congeal. Skim off all the grease. Put 
into a kettle to heat and just before serving 
add sherry to taste. 
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Camp Cookery 


How, with Little Labor and Expense, to Prepare Delicious Outdoor Fare 


By BERTHA 


6 ey talk is meant to help such persons 
as are to spend a few weeks, more or 
less, in the open, perhaps in tents, 
and others who have a bungalow or house, 
but who are to prepare the meals them- 
selves in the easiest and best possible way. 

Fuel and stoves are the first consideration 
to those not depending simply on a wood 
fire built out of doors. A two-burner alco- 
hol stove, or a blue flame oil stove, with a 
portable oven is capable of doing good 
work. Or, a one-burner stove, and a fireless 
cooker may be found to be more satisfactory. 
If one has the plates which come with some 
fireless cookers, very good baking and roast- 
ing can be done. A chafing dish, one which 
is plain but has a good lamp, will be an addi- 
tion to the outfit; a chafing dish is siniply a 
combination of frying pan and double boiler. 

A person used to cooking and who is a 
good planner, will find the following utensils 
quite sufficient for plain work, and all that 
she or he wishes to keep clean: frying pan; 
two kettles, one larger than the other, so 
that they can be used as a double boiler; 
one shallow saucepan; coffee pot; teapot; 
two round baking dishes, preferably agate; 
three or four pans for bread and biscuit, and 
an occasional cake; two measuring cups, carv- 
ing knife, vegetable knife, two steel knives, 
and two forks, pancake turner, egg beater, 
strainer, and one or two mixing spoons, and 
a nest of the non-breakable enamel bowls. 

A meat chopper will be useful, but heavy 
to carry. A chopping bowl could be used 
for mixing, and serve in more ways than the 
chopper. Many things can be cut and 
chopped on paper,—clean brown or white 
pieces which can be thrown away—thus 
saving the extra work of cleaning utensils. 
The person having the housekeeping in 
charge should save work whenever possible, 
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so that the burden of cooking does not fall 
too heavily on anyone. 

For the supplies, the staple articles as 
flour, sugar, tea, coffee, and the like will of 
course be considered first ; then canned goods 
on which the camper must depend. If 
the camp be near a supply of fresh vegeta- 
bles, then less of that variety will be needed. 
But whatever the canned food may be, re- 
member to open the can, remove its con- 
tents to a dish, and allow to stand for one or 
two hours, that the oxygen given up in can- 
ning may be returned, and the food taste like 
fresh. Beans and peas are much improved 
by standing in cold water for several hours. 

The condensed canned soups are very 
satisfactory, especially tomato, which may 
be used, undiluted, as a sauce for eggs or 
meat. For a cream of tomato soup, heat 
the contents of a small ean to the boiling 
point, add one pint of fresh milk, and allow 
to boil up once; the result is good. Capsules 
of beef, which dissolve readily in boiling 
water, make a quick bouillon or brown sauce 
for meat. The unsweetened condensed 
milk can be diluted and used as one would 
fresh milk. Undiluted it makes a good sub- 
stitute for cream. There is also a coffee 
powder, crystal-like in appearance, which 
dissolves readily in boiling water and leaves 
no sediment. It is of good flavor, is pure, 
and useful when one is in a hurry and wants 
but little trouble. 

Prepared flour is almost a necessity to the 
camper. It is mixed accurately with the 
lightening agent, and only needs wetting 
with milk or water to make delicious bis- 
cuits and pancakes. To one pint of the 
prepared flour add two level tablespoons of 
butter or lard, and moisten to a very soft 
dough with milk. Drop from point of 
spoon in small round cakes on a hot greased 
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griddle. Cook first on one side, then on the 
other, until the mixture is done, which will 
be in six or eight minutes. Serve very hot 
with plenty of butter and syrup, and the re- 
sults of the work will be much appreciated. 

If bacon can be kept in a cool, dry place, 
a strip will be found more economical than 
the jars of that delicious appetizer. And 
is there anything more appetizing than the 
smell of bacon frying mingled with that of 
good coffee, when one is hungry! 

A good breakfast or supper dish is made as 
follows: Cut into dice eight slices of bacon, 
and cook until the fat is tried out and the 
bacon is crisp; add six thinly sliced, cold 
boiled potatoes, season well with salt, pap- 
rika, and pepper, and thoroughly mix and 
heat. Beat up slightly three eggs, season, 
and pour over the bacon and potatoes. Let 
stand until the eggs are set, then fold like an 
omelet, and turn onto a hot dish for serving. 

To make good coffee is an art. Some 
people claim that the best “boiled”’ coffee is 
made with cold water. If that be true, the 
reason is undoubtedly found in the fact that 
the water is “freshly boiled,” or in other 
words it is used as soon as it reaches the 
boiling point. For six cups of strong coffee, 
take one cup ground coffee, mix with one 
egg or the shells of two, add a “few” grains 
of salt, and six cups of fresh cold water. 
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Place over the fire where it will heat slowly 
and just bring it to a boil. Let it boil up 
once or twice, stirring well, then place where 
it will keep hot but not boil, until it settles— 
say five minutes. The coffee should pour 
off clear and strong. 

Toasting is a hard thing to do with a lim- 
ited equipment, so if one’s family is very 
fond of toast, it would be well to carry a 
wire toasting rack fitting on a one-burner 
stove which has a blue flame. For people 
out of doors fried bread will not prove in- 
digestible. Dip pieces of stale bread in 
melted butter, and cook first on one side and 
then on the other, on a hot frying pan. 
Prunes, stewed, are very good served with 
bread prepared in this way. If cream is at 
hand, a good dessert may be served. 

A stew could be started at breakfast time, 
placed in the fireless cooker, and left until 
the party returned at night, when it would 
be ready to serve with no one person kept in 
camp to watch it. Corn meal mush, using 
one cup of meal to four of boiling water, 
put in the cooker at night, would be ready 
to serve at breakfast, cut in pieces and fried 
in salt pork fat. 

Simplicity must be the keynote; good ap- 
petites are satisfied with plain fare, and 
camping can be made a pleasure and also 
a rest to all concerned. 


Where are the Flours of Yesterday? 


By J. F. HENDERSON 


ROM anxious housekeepers in every 
part of the United States come these 
inquiries: ‘‘Why do we no longer get, 

in our stores, the graham flour of a few 
years ago—a rich brown, with a flavor all its 
own? Why has corn meal so altered in its 
consistency and flavor that we are no longer 
able to make good johnnycake? Why can 
we no longer get good buckwheat flour?” 

To the best of our information we will 
answer these questions in their order. The 
chief reason for the change in the quality 
of graham flour may be found in the 
changed method of making it. Formerly 


this flour was produced by grinding up the 
whole wheat without extracting any part 
thereof, thereby insuring the flavor, the 
color, and the nutritious quality that made 
the product so highly prized a few years 
ago. This method is no longer in vogue. 
It is now the custom to separate the product 
in the grinding; to use half of it—the 
better half, of course—in the manufacture 
of high-grade white flour, and only what is 
left for the graham. Then, having reduced 
the quantity of the graham flour by taking 
away so much, the millers make up the 
deficiency by adding thereto the requisite 


measure of ordinary flour of low grade. 
This is why graham flour has deteriorated 
in quality, and has lost its distinguishing 
color and flavor. 

The reasons given for thus revolutionizing 
the methods of making graham flour are, 
of course, purely commercial. Competition 
became so keen that the manufacturers of 
the standard product found that they could 
no longer maintain the standard except at 
a loss of business. They claim that they 
were forced to put a cheaper article on the 
market; and they did. They met the 
prices of their less scrupulous competitors, 
and the genuine, old-fashioned graham 
flour received its death-blow. Not that 
its manufacture has wholly ceased; there 
are still a few mills making the real stuff, 
but in such limited quantities that it sel- 
dom, if ever, finds its way to the larger 
markets. Why? Because the difference 
in price per barrel is in the neighborhood 
of one dollar, and dealers find that it is 
not to their advantage to handle it, since 
they get the benefit of quicker sales and 
larger profits by giving the cheaper grade 
of flour the right of way. 

Corn meal also has lost much by the 
new process of making it. The grain is 
now ground by the steel-roller process, 
whereas it was formerly crushed by buhr- 
stones, and however great an improvement 
this machinery may be in facilitating the 
work of the miller, its introduction has in 
no wise improved the flavor of the meal. 
But the principal cause of the deterioration 
of corn meal is the division of the product, 
as in the making of graham flour. The 
whole corn is no longer used. The hard, 
flinty part of the grain, which formerly 
went into the product along with the rest 
of the kernel, is now carefully extracted 
and used as a separate commodity. It is 
known as “brewers’ grit,” and finds a 
ready sale wherever beer is manufactured. 
This grit takes the place of barley in the 
making of beer, and is so much cheaper that 
the demand for it is fully equal to the sup- 
ply. Its conversion to this use, however, 
takes away one of the vital elements of 
corn meal, robbing it of its consistency and 
flavor, and removing from it the very 
foundation of the old-fashioned johnny- 
cake our mothers used to make. 

Still another circumstance has operated 
in a less important way to lower the gusta- 
tory quality of all milling products. This 
is the substitution of the roller process for 
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the buhrstone in the making of flour. It 
is the testimony of millers that, everything 
else being equal, the flour produced by the 
roller process has not the same quality of 
taste as that made in the old-fashioned 
way. Even if the whole wheat were used 
in the making of graham flour, just as it 
was in the early days of that commodity, 
there would be a perceptible difference in 
the taste of the product because of the 
difference in the process employed. Why 
this should be so is a mystery to the millers 
themselves. They have studied the ques- 
tion for years, and while the fact is ad- 
mitted they are unable to account for it by 


_ any method of reasoning so far employed. 


In the making of buckwheat flour there 
is no separation of the parts. The grain 
is ground whole. There is no reason for 
any division of the product, and the pre- 
sumption is that all buckwheat flour is 
honestly made—at least, since the pure 
food laws became operative. But it hap- 
pens that eight-tenths of the buckwheat 
sold in our markets is the specially pre- 
pared article put up in packages and la- 
beled “self-rising buckwheat flour.” The 
individuals or companies—or some of 
them—who make a business of thus pre- 
paring the flour for the immediate con- 
sumer, are responsible in a greater or less 
degree for those adulterations which are 
supposed to impair the quality of the 
product. There is no question about the 
methods employed. A _ low-grade flour, 
probably corn flour, or something just as 
inexpensive, is added to the buckwheat in 
sufficient. quantities to materially increase 
its weight without making it unmarket- 
able, and this mixture is put on the market 
at the price of pure buckwheat, with the 
“self-rising”’ quality as a special induce- 
ment to the public. 

But this is not the extent of the irregular- 
ities laid at the door of the parties who 
prepare special brands of buckwheat. As 
we all know, the buckwheat season each 
year begins about the middle of November. 
The new crop is not available before that 
time. Yet we are told by close observers 
that these forehanded people begin to put 
up their packages of buckwheat at a much 
earlier date, in order to have them ready 
for the market in good season. While this 
shows commendable enterprise, it also leads 
tothe conclusion that these resourceful people 
do not hesitate to send forth last year’s buck- 
wheat. disguised as a part of the new crop. 
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Egg Plant as the 


BY SAINT NIHAL 


HE egg plant is not as popular in 
this country as it would be if Amer- 


ican cooks knew how to prepare it 
in a variety of tempting ways. As it is, 
the few who do appreciate this toothsome 
member of the nightshade family know 
how to cook it other than to slice and fry it, 
either breaded or plain. Egg plant is very 
commonly used in India, as an article of diet, 
and the cooks of the coral strand work it up 
into a number of delectably dainty dishes. 


Cook the egg plant whole, without re- 
moving the skin. It may either be boiled 
in sufficient water to cover it, or baked in 
the oven. The latter method is much to 
be preferred, since it preserves all the deli- 
cate flavor of the vegetable. Indeed, a 
person does not know what the real flavor 
of egg plant is until he has eaten it baked. 
When it is perfectly cooked, so a fork 
pierces right through the soft pulp, remove 
the skin, just as you would peel a baked 
potato. Mash the pulp with a potato 
masher or preferably run it through a 
food chopper. This will form the founda- 
tion of a number of dishes. 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a 
frying pan and put the mashed egg plant 
pulp in this. Season with pepper and salt 
to suit the taste and let cook until all the 
moisture has evaporated and the egg plant 
shows a tendency to stick to the bottom of 
the pan and brown. Arrange in a mound 
and garnish with eggs, first boiled, then 
fried. To make them, boil as many eggs 
as desired until hard, then remove the shells, 
cut them in slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick and fry in butter a golden brown. Or 
you may substitute boiled rice in lieu of the 
eggs and serve it along with the egg plant. 


Egg Plant With Onions 


Baked or Boiled Egg Plant 


Run a good-sized onion through the food 
chopper and fry it a delicate brown in one 


Hindoos Cook It 
SINGH OF INDIA 


tablespoonful of butter. Then add the 
mashed egg-plant pulp, stir the two thor- 
oughly so the ingredients are well mixed, 
season with cayenne pepper, black pepper 
and salt to suit the taste. Cook until the 
mass sticks to the bottom of the pan. 


Sift thoroughly one cupful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Add enough milk to make a 
stiff batter and one egg, well beaten. Then 
stir into it the mashed egg-plant pulp. 
Drop this, a spoonful at a time, in hot fat 
and fry a golden brown. Use olive oil or 
cottonseed oil in preference to lard for fry- 
ing, as it is more palatable and healthful. 


Mold the egg-plant pulp to make patties 
or croquettes. If necessary, roll them in 
flour to hold them in shape. Dip them in 
egg, then in flour, then again in egg and 
finally in fine bread crumbs. Fry in hot 


oil or fat. 
is 


Trim the skin from a raw egg plant and 
cut it in slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Do not put.the egg plant in salt 
and water, as it destroys the fine flavor, 
and is not at all necessary. This practice 
began when egg plant first was raised in 
America. Those of the Occident conceived 
the idea that, because egg plant belonged 
to the nightshade family, it might have 
poisonous properties which could be drawn 
out with salt. These people pointed to the 
brown liquor that they poured away as 
proof of the necessity for the salt and water; 
but as a matter of fact they were throwing 
out the very soul of the egg plant. They 
did not consider that the potato, likewise, 
is a nightshade. Be that as it may, you 


Egg Plant Fritters 


Egg Plant Paities 


Fried Egg Plant Slices 
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Egg Plant as the Hindoos Cook It 


‘Jose the essence of the vegetable by this 
antiquated process. Dip the sliced egg plant 
either in egg and bread or cracker crumbs 
or in batter, and fry in enough fat to keep 
it from sticking to the bottom of the pan. 


Trim the skin from a raw egg plant and 
cut it in thin slices. Butter a baking dish 
and put in it a layer of cracker crumbs. 
Sprinkle the crumbs with salt, pepper and 
bits of butter, moisten them with milk, 
then add a layer of sliced egg plant, season- 
ing it with salt, pepper and butter. Pro- 
ceed in this way, alternating layers of 
crumbs and egg plant, until the dish is filled, 
the top layer being of crumbs. Pour milk 
over it until the liquid shows on top. Bake 
until thoroughly cooked and well browned. 
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Remove the skin from a raw egg plant 
and cut it in slices a quarter of an inch 
thick. Lay them on a greased broiler and 
cook until done. Turn frequently to keep 
from burning. The same results may be 
achieved by laying the slices on a hot pan- 
cake griddle that has been slightly greased 
with a piece of suet. Draw the griddle to the 
back of the stove where the egg plant will 
cook through slowly without burning. Serve 
on toast slightly moistened with water. 


Peel a raw egg plant, slice it into inch- 
square cubes, wash it in cold water and 
drop it, dripping wet, into a Berlin kettle, 
the bottom of which has been greased. 
Season with turmeric, cloves, salt, cayenne 
pepper and salt to suit the taste—about 
one-fourth teaspoonful each of the spices 
will be required. Cover closely. Usually 
the egg plant will generate enough steam 
to cook it, but boiling water may be added 
in very small quantities if required. There 
must be no moisture in the pan when the 
egg plant is thoroughly done. 


Cut off a thin slice from the round end 
of an egg plant so it will stand erect. Slice 
off the stem end far enough down to permit 
of your inserting a spoon. Scoop out the 
seeds, leaving a cavity in the center. Run 


Escalloped Egg Plant 


Broiled Egg Plant 


Sautéd Egg Plant 


Stuffed Egg Plant 
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through the food chopper the part that has 
been scooped out of the egg plant, one 
small onion, one stem of celery, one medium- 
sized tomato and enough bread or cracker 
to make one-half cupful of crumbs. Mix 
thoroughly, bind with an egg, and if not 
moist enough add a little more tomato 
juice. Season with one pinch each of 
cayenne pepper, black pepper, ground 
ginger, mustard, ,cinnamon, nutmeg, all- 
spice, cloves and mace, one teaspoonful of 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter. Fill the cavity in the egg plant with 
the mixture, cover the top with the stem 
end you have sliced off, skewering it tightly 
shut with toothpicks. Stand on end ina pan 
and bake until the egg plant is thoroughly 
done. Serve in the skin, removing the cap 
and taking out the contents with a spoon. 


Egg plant makes a very tasty dressing 
to stuff in roast chicken or turkey. Bake 
the egg plant in the skin, then mash the pulp 


and mix it with bread crumbs and egg, 
seasoning it highly with salt and pepper. 


Mash the pulp of a baked egg plant and 
pass it through a sieve. Work into it pep- 
per, salt, a pinch of ground nutmeg, a 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, four 
tablespoonfuls of cream and three eggs, the 
yolks and whites beaten separately, the lat- 
ter to the stiffest possible froth. Beat the 
mixture until it is very light, then pour it 
into a buttered baking dish, sprinkle the top 


with rolled bread crumbs and a dash of 
grated cheese and bake in a very hot oven. 


Add the mashed pulp of a small egg plant 
to one medium-sized onion, chopped fine 
and browned in butter, and one cupful of 
stewed or canned tomatoes. Season very 
highly with one-half saltspoonful of red 
pepper, one saltspoonful of turmeric and 
salt. Spread on the omelette and serve. 


Scoop out the inside of a stale loaf of 
bread by making a round hole in the bot- 
tom of it. Stuff the loaf with the following 
mixture: Bake one good-sized egg plant 


Egg Plant Dressing 


Egg Plant Soufflé 


Egg Plant Omelette 


Egg Plant Loaf 
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whole, mash it, then add one large onion, 
chopped fine and fried in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; add salt and pepper to suit 
the taste, one-fourth teaspoonful of tur- 
meric, one pinch of nutmeg, cloves, allspice, 
cinnamon, mace, ginger and mustard, one 
cupful of cream and one egg, beaten very 
lightly. Fill the hollowed-out loaf with 
this mixture, stop up the hole with a slice 
of bread and put the loaf in a baking dish, 
covering the bottom of the dish with sliced 
raw ham. Baste the loaf frequently as it 


UTTERMILK has recently sprung 
into popular favor as a beverage, to 
the great gain of health, one must be- 

lieve, if the high praise given it by the best 

medical authorities are to be accepted. It 
is claimed that French physicians prescribe 
buttermilk for babies when sweet milk does 
not agree with them, and sometimes it 
agrees with invalids when other nourish- 
ment cannot be retained on the stomach. 

Buttermilk is highly recommended for peo- 

ple troubled with gout or rheumatism, and 

for those with liver troubles. It is used to 
some extent by nearly all cooks, but it 

might be advantageously employed in a 

greater variety of dishes. 


Buttermilk Soup 


Take as much good fresh buttermilk as 
you want of the soup, put in a kettle or pan 
on top of the stove, where it will heat but 
not scorch. Stir it occasionally until it boils, 
then add sago to make it as thick as desired, 
and sweeten totaste. A few currants or rai- 
sins that have been stewed until soft may be 
added, and will be a great improvement. The 
soup should not boil long enough to curdle. 


Buttermilk Yeast 
Perhaps some who do not have hops 


would like to make buttermilk yeast. To 
one cupful of the buttermilk add enough 


Delicacies Made with Buttermilk 


By ELMA IONA LOCKE 
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bakes with melted butter. Cook until 
thoroughly heated through and well 
browned. Serve in a very hot dish. 


Sautéd Egg Plant with Gravy 


If gravy is desired, add a half cupful of 
milk and the same quantity of water, dis- 
solving a half teaspoon of flour in it before 
pouring it over the egg plant. when the 
vegetable is nearly done. Cook it in this 
until ready to serve. 


cornmeal to make rather stiff cakes, having 
previously added to the meal one yeast cake 
that has been crumbled fine. Or, it may be 
started by adding a few spoonfuls of liquid 
yeast. Make into cakes, and dry thor- 
oughly. A windy, sunny day is best for 
making, as they will then dry more rapidly. 
Use the same as other yeast. 


Buttermilk Bread 


Heat two cupfuls of sour buttermilk until 
warm but not hot, add one yeast cake dis- 
solved in a little warm water, one level tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter, and enough warm flour to form a 
soft dough. Knead well, let it rise, then 
knead again, put into greased pans, let rise 
again, then bake for about one hour. 


Quick Buttermilk Bread 


Sift together one pint of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two level teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar,and one level teaspoonful of 
soda. Stir it into one cupful of buttermilk. 
Make intoa loaf, score it across,and bakeina 
moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. 


Buttermilk Biscuit 


To one cupful of buttermilk add one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of 


Delicacies Made 


salt, three tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
sifted flour to make a dough. Knead 
until smooth and elastic as for light 
bread. Roll out one-half inch thick, cut 
out, and bake in a quick oven for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. 


Buttermilk Spoon Biscuit 


One quart of buttermilk, one teaspoonful 
each of soda and salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
soft butter, and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter. Drop in hot gem pans and bake ina 
quick oven. 


Buttermilk Corn Bread 


One pint of buttermilk, one teaspoonful’ 
each of soda and salt, one well beaten egg, 
one heaping pint of cornmeal. One heaping 
tablespoonful of sugar may be added if 
liked. Bake in a dripping pan or gem pans, 
in a quick oven. 


Buttermilk Piecrust 


One cupful of buttermilk, one-half cupful 
of sour cream, one-half teaspoonful each of 
soda and salt, and flour to make a soft 
dough. Make out and bake as any pie- 
crust. 


Buttermilk Pie 


One and one-half cupfuls of buttermilk, 
one heaping cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
chopped raisins, one tablespoonful of strong 
vinegar, two well beaten eggs, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of flour or corn- 
starch, one-half teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon and cloves, and a little nutmeg. 
Bake in two crusts, which should be rich 
and flaky. This quantity is sufficient for 
two pies. 


Buttermilk Shortcake 


One pint of rich, fresh buttermilk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and graham flour to make a tolerably stiff 


batter. Bake in two jelly-cake tins in a 
brisk oven. When done, split and butter 
them, and spread with any kind of sauce or 


with Buttermilk 


fresh fruit, mashed and sweetened, and 
serve either hot or cold, with cream. 


Buttermilk Cake 


Two cupfuls of C. sugar, one cupful of 
butter, two cupfuls of buttermilk, two level 
teaspoons of soda, one tablespoonful of cin- 
namon, one-half teaspoonful each of cloves 
and nutmeg, one cupful each of seeded 
raisins and currants, and flour to make a not 
too stiff batter. 


Buttermilk Gingerbread 


One large cupful of molasses, one well- 
beaten egg, two-thirds cupful of buttermilk, 
fill it up with shortening, two teaspoonfuls of 
soda, a pinch of salt, one tablespoonful of 
ginger, and flour to makeit not too stiff torun. 


Buttermilk Cookies 


Cream two cupfuls of sugar and one cup- 
ful of butter, add one cupful of buttermilk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, spices or flavoring 
to taste, and flour sufficient to roll. 


Mulled Buttermilk 


Heat five cupfuls of fresh buttermilk to 
the boiling point, then stir in one spoonful of 
flour rubbed smooth with one-half of but- 
termilk. Let it boil to keep it from cur- 
dling. If it curdles, do not use it. Serve 
with sugar and cinnamon or nutmeg. An- 
other way to make mulled buttermilk is to 
add a well-beaten egg to one pint of good, 
fresh buttermilk, boiling for a few minutes, 
and adding sugar and flavoring to suit. 


Buttermilk Posset 


This is made by boiling fresh, sweet but- 
termilk, adding noodles, then add sugar to 
suit the taste. 


Buttermilk Stew for Invalids 


Boil one pint of buttermilk, add a small 
lump of butter, and sweeten to taste. Or 
add honey instead of sugar, and a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger. 
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What to Eat in July 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on 


$ 


pages 122-123) 
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Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
Corn Muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of fish soup* 
Baked ham* 

New cabbage 
Buttered potatoes 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Coffee souffle (cold) 


y SUPPER 

v Egg timbales (cream sauce) 

Rolls 
Wafers 


y Fruit salad Tea 


=> 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Hominy and cream 
Fish cakes 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast spring lamb, mint sauce 
Potatoes roasted with lamb 
Asparagus Hollandaise 
Fresh cherry pie. Cheese 
Coffee 
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SUPPER 
Egg salad 
Cold sliced ham 
Toast. Tea 


BREAKFAST 
Rye flakes, cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Salmi of lamb 
Green string beans 
Baked stuffed potatoes 
Pineapple souffle (cold) 
SUPPER 
Vegetable salad (left - over 
vegetables) 
Hot rolls 
Individual custard 
Cocoa 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Scrambled eggs, broiled bacon 
Rice muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Little neck clams 
Cold consommé 
Broiled spring chicken 
Green peas Buttered potatoes 
Dressed lettuce Toasted wafers 
Cream cheese’ _Bar-le-Duc 
Frozen strawberries* 
Little cakes (with small flag 
on each) Coffee 


SUPPER 
Lobster salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Iced tea 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Toasted wheat cereal 
Creamed ham on toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Scotch broth 
Broiled steak Fried bananas 
Delmonico potatoes 
Apple pie Cheese 


Cake 


Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cheese custard* 
Baking powder biscuits 
Raspberries Cake Tea 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Calf's liver and bacon 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Boiled corned brisket 

Buttered beets 
Cabbage au gratin 
Boiled potatoes 
Raspberry shortcake 
SUPPER 
Egg croquettes 
Rolls 
Gingerbread 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal 
Creamed codfish 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Boiled halibut, egg sauce 
Green peas 
Potatoes with parsley 
Sliced cucumbers 
Creamed custard 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold corned beef 
Cream toa:t 


Cake 
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Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Toasted corn cereal 
Fresh fish hash 
Muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Broiled chops 
Baked rice and cheese 
Boiled onions (cream sauce) 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Baked beans 
Chili sauce Brown bread 
Preserved pineapple 
Cake Tea 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Grape fruit (removed from 
shell) 
Codfish balls 
Corn meal muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast beef, dish gravy 
Roasted potatoes 
Fried egg plant 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Frozen raspberry pudding* 


SUPPER 
Tomato rarebit* 
Currant tarts 


Toast 
Tea 
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Wondap 


BREAKFAST 


Hominy and cream 
Corned beef hash 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Scrambled eggs on cream 


toast 


Cookies Cocoa 


DINNER 


Baked bean soup 
Cold roast beef 
Scalloped fresh tomatoes 
Mashed potatoes 
Chocolate blanc-mange 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 


Baked bananas 
Broiled mackerel 
Sautéed potatoes 


Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Roast beef salad 


Rolls Cake 
Tea 


DINNER 
Brown fricassée of chicken 
Boiled rice Corn fritters 
Dressed lettuce 
Fruit jelly Coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal, cream 
Broiled ham 

Baked potatoes 

Plain muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cream of rice soup* 
Pineapple salad* Cream 
mayonnaise 


Bread and butter Tea 


DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup 
Boiled fresh tongue 
Mashed potatoes Spinach 
Gooseberry pie Coffee 


Chursdap 


BREAKFAST 
Blackberries, cream 
Parsley omelet 
Twin Mountain muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cold tongue 
Baked spaghetti 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup 
Veal cutlet baked* 
Creamed beets 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Blackberry roly-poly 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal and cream 

Fried eggs and bacon 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
French toast Currant jelly 
Chocolate, whipped cream 


DINNER 
Bouillon 
Baked bluefish 
Tomato sauce 
Boiled onions Steamed 
potatoes 
Beet and pepper salad* 
Coffee 
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What to Eat in July 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Frozen Sirawberries 


This is a simple but delicious way to serve 
strawberries. Wash and pick over one quart 
of strawberries; sweeten to taste, having 
them, however, quite sweet. Put them into 
the freezer can’with the unbeaten whites of 
three eggs, and freeze, using three parts ice 
to one part salt, as for any ice cream. This 
is pretty served in Swedish timbale cases, or 
in glasses. If served in the latter, garnish 
with whipped cream, and whole berries. 


Frozen Raspberry Pudding 


Sweeten to taste one and one-half cups 
raspberry juice and juice of one lemon. 
Beat until stiff one pint heavy cream, add 
one-fourth cup powdered sugar, and one 
teaspoon vanilla extract. Turn the fruit 
juices into a mold, and then fill mold with 
the beaten cream. Cover with buttered 
paper and the cover of mold, and pack in 
salt and ice for three hours. Two parts ice 
and one part salt is a good proportion to use, 
if the mold does not stand longer than three 
hours. If one wishes to use the pudding in 
less time, equal parts of salt and ice will be 
needed. When ready to serve, place mold 
under cold water for a moment, and the 
pudding should come out easily. The com- 
bination of an ice and cream is not only 
pretty but good, and, as no water is used, the 
fruit juice is very rich in flavor. 


Cheese Custard 


Cut bread into slices one inch thick; re- 
move crusts and cut into cubes. Butter a 
baking dish, and put in a layer of bread 
cubes, then a layer of grated cheese; proceed 
until two cups of cheese have been used. 
Mix together one beaten egg, one-half tea- 
spoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon paprika, 
and one and one-half cups milk. Pour over 
cheese, and bake until nicely browned. 
Serve at once. 


Veal Cutlet, Baked 


Remove bone and carefully trim a cutlet 
of veal. Place in a buttered baking dish, on 
a thinly sliced onion. Add one cup stewed 
and strained tomato, one tablespoon each 
minced green pepper and parsley, one-half 
teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon paprika, 


and few grains pepper. Bake half an hour. 
Remove to a hot platter, and pour over it 
the sauce from pan. 


Pineapple Salad 


Cut into strips three slices of Hawaiian 
pineapple and one canned red pepper. 
Place on ice until time of serving, then place 
on heart leaves of lettuce, and partially 
cover with cream mayonnaise, made as 
follows: Beat until stiff one-half cup heavy 
cream, and add three tablespoons mayon- 
naise dressing, and season with salt and 
paprika. If the mayonnaise has separated 
from standing, it will become smooth when 
added to the cream. 

Cream of Fish Soup 

Whenever one has boiled fish, or perhaps 
baked fillets of haddock, the head and bones 
should be saved. Put into a kettle, cover 
with cold water, add a slice each of onion 
and carrot, a bit of bay leaf, and cook 
slowly for an hour. Strain off the liquor, and 
for each quart add two tablespoons each 
butter and flour cooked together. Boil 
five minutes, season with one teaspoon salt, 
one-eighth teaspoon pepper and add one cup 
thin cream. Let this boil up once, season 
more if necessary, and just before serving 
add two tablespoons finely chopped parsley. 
Sometimes one might have a few peas left 
from dinner, and they may be added to the 
soup, also a tablespoon of carrot dice, giving 
a touch of color, as well as adding flavor. 


Cream of Rice Soup 


To one quart milk add one cup cooked 
rice which has been left from a previous 
meal when rice was served as a vegetable. 
Cook in a double boiler for half an hour, 
then rub through a sieve. Return to the 
boiler, season with salt, pepper, and a sus- 
picion of cinnamon. Add one cup of top 
milk or thin cream, and serve as soon as the 
soup is thoroughly heated. Be very care- 
ful about the cinnamon, that it is only a 
“suspicion,” as too much spoils the flavor 
of the soup. 


Baked Ham 


Choose a small, thin-skinned ham, and 
scrub well. Put into a kettle, cover with 


cold water to which is added one cup mo- 
lasses. Bring to a boil, and simmer until 
ham is tender. Remove from water, and 
place in a baking pan. Trim off rind and 
some fat, leaving a layer half an inch thick. 
Stick full of cloves, cover thickly with dark 
brown sugar, moistened with one cup sherry, 
white wine or cider. Place in a moderate 
oven, and bake slowly for two hours. It is 
better to cook the ham longer in the oven, 
and less time in the water, as it is less 
likely to drop apart, in which case it is 
extremely difficult to carve. 


Tomato Rabbit 


Cook one tablespoon chopped onion in 
one tablespoon butter five minutes. Add 
one cup tomatoes, cook two minutes, and 
strain. In a saucepan, or the blazer of the 
chafing dish, melt two tablespoons butter, 
add two tablespoons flour, and _three- 
fourths of a cup of thin cream. Cook until 
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thickened, then add two cups cheese cut 
in dice or thinly shaved, the tomato, and 
one-half teaspoon each mustard and salt, 
and one-fourth teaspoon paprika. Stir 
until cheese is melted and the mixture 
is smooth. Add two slightly beaten eggs, 
cook one minute, and serve on toast or 
heated crackers. 


Beet and Pepper Salad 


Thinly slice four small boiled beets. 
Remove the seeds from and parboil two 
green peppers five minutes, then cut in 
strips. When very cold serve in nests 
of lettuce with a French dressing made 
as follows: Mix together four table- 
spoons olive oil, one tablespoon vinegar, 
one teaspoon Tarragon vinegar, one tea- 
spoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon paprika, 
one eighth teaspoon pepper, and, if liked, 
one teaspoon finely chopped onion or 
shallots. 


Some Good Things to Eat 


Chicken Tapioca Soup 


One and one-half cups boiling water, 
one-half cup prepared tapioca, one quart 
unseasoned chicken stock, from which fat 
has been removed, one sliver of onion, three 
allspice, pinch of salt and pepper, one cup 
milk, two tablespoons butter, two table- 
spoons flour, one-half cup cream. Add 
tapioca to boiling water, and simmer gently 
until transparent, which will be in about 
fifteen minutes. To the chicken stock add 
onion, allspice, salt and pepper; let simmer 
ten minutes, then remove onion and allspice; 
add the milk. 

Melt butter, add flour, and, very grad- 
ually, the stock. When perfectly smooth, 
add cream and tapioca. M. L. W. 


Sweet Green Peppers 


May be made much more delicious and 
easier of digestion if, after the stem and 
seeds are removed, the peppers are put into 
boiling water and simmered for about ten 
minutes, care being taken that they do 
not become too tender to handle. When 
cool they may be used in the preparation 
of any dish requiring raw peppers. We 
found them most delicious when stuffed 
with cabbage, hard-boiled eggs and a few 
stuffed olives, all finely chopped and made 
very moist with boiled or mayonnaise 
dressing. M. L. W. 


Snickerdoodles 


One cup granulated sugar, one-half cup 
butter, one egg, one cup milk, a little salt, 
two and one-half cups flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, one-half cup currants 
(dredged with flour). 

Before baking sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. Bake twenty minutes. This 
is to be eaten with butter, like coffee 
cake. Exceptionally good when hot. 

4.7. 
Stuffed Eggs Fried 

Boil the eggs for twelve minutes, then 
drop them into cold water and remove the 
shells without breaking the whites. Cut 
the eggs through the middle, remove the 
yolks and mix with them minced ham or 
chicken, salt and pepper, a tablespoonful 
of bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one tablespoonful of minced 
parsley and a few drops of onion juice. 
Fill the eggs with the mixture, but not too 
full, and put the eggs together. Press 
tightly and roll in the white of an egg, 
then in bread crumbs. They must be 
well covered with the crumbs. Fry in 
deep fat and serve with tomato sauce. 
Add cream to the yolks if the mixture 
seems too stiff. This recipe is for one 
dozen eggs. 

A. E. K. 
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A Bachelor Attends a Fireless Dinner 


By 


ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


ERHAPS it is a certain law of natural 
P compensation that brings to a bachelor 
a greater share of dining-out experience 
than is the lot of the married man. And, in 
addition, the present writer holds that the 
bachelor’s point of view of “domestic inde- 
pendence” is the really valuable one. Din- 
ner-giving in any form—that is dinner- 
giving in the home—must be something of a 
mystery to him. He cannot look mentally 
behind the scenes. Perhaps it is this very 
quality that makes him a welcome guest. 
The writer was once bemoaning his neglect 
in failing to make a certain dinner call. 
“Don’t worry,” said a cynical and consoling 
friend who had been guilty of the same 
remissness as a result of the same dinner. 
“Tn matters like these we are not individu- 
als; we are merely unmarried shirt bosoms. 
We are needed to fill the gaps between the 
pretty girls.” 

Probably there are very few readers of 
this magazine who do not know something 
about the work that is being done for the 
cause of “domestic independence” by Mrs. 
Frank A. Pattison, the president of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at her home at Colonia, in that state. 
According to Mrs. Pattison there is no need 
to worry about the so-called “servant prob- 
lem,” because no such problem need exist 
at all. The present writer has had the honor 
of calling himself a friend of Mrs. Pattison 
and her family for a number of years, but 
his opinion of the ideas for which she stands 
was about as vague and indefinite as that of 
a man and a bachelor usually is. His con- 
version is the more sweeping because when 
he was brought up and introduced to “do- 
mestic independence” he did not recognize 
it as “domestic independence” at all. In 
other words, he sat through an elaborate 
dinner party given by Mrs. Pattison without 
being conscious that it was being served in 
a manner that was to the slightest degree 
out of the usual. Later in the evening he 
was asked how he liked “Miss Domestic 
Independence.” He replied that he had 
never met her. 

In all humility the writer will attempt to 
give the details of that dinner. There were 


sixteen at the table and the bill of fare was 
as follows: 


Fruit cocktails 

Beef bouillon 
Boned turkey 
Olives 


Wafers - 
Asparagus tips 
Salted nuts 
Artichoke salad 
Assorted cakes 
Cheese Sweets 


Potatoes 


Ices 
Cofiee 


In taking his seat at the table the bachelor 
was at once impressed with the very delight- 
ful and effective scheme for table decora- 
tion. The colors were brown and red. In 
the center of the table was a large, finely 
woven basket with a shading suggestive of 
soft bronze. This was filled with sprays of 
autumn foliage and berries which had been 
gathered in the near-by woods. The electric 
lamp above the table was swinging low. 
Even a bachelor may be pardoned for know- 
ing that there is a significance in this. Its 
light threw a shade of soft, dull coloring on 
the snow-white linen. 

The dinner of six courses had been so 
planned and prepared that when the guests 
entered the dining room everything was at 
hand for the host and hostess to serve. 
Beyond this it was so done that the writer, 
at least, remained to the end quite oblivious 
to the fact that either host or hostess was 
doing anything out of the ordinary. At each 
place was a large paper plate with paraffine 
protector for the meat course. On this was 
a dainty paper doily under a half grape 
fruit filled with delicious fruit cocktail of 
orange, grape fruit,and maraschino cherries. 
The red cherry and the yellow of the grape 
fruit made an exceedingly effective addition 
to the whole color scheme. In front of,each 
plate a little to the left was a smaller plate 
on which were rolls, butter ball, and wafers. 
By the side of this was another paper plate 
with a salad prepared. To the right was 
an empty bouillon cup by which stood a 
small cube wrapped in silver foil. There 
were, of course, the necessary knives and 
forks and spoons. At the left of the hostess 
was a tea cart with a small electric stove on 
which two little kettles of water were boiling. 
Also on this cart was the coffee in heat-con- 
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A Bachelor Attends a Fireless Dinner 


taining bottles and the small cups in which 
it was to be served. 

After the fruit cocktails had been finished 
the magical lamp of Aladdin was rubbed, 
and that course was whisked away in a 
manner which the writer knows not how. 
The dicelike cube was opened, dropped into 
the bottom of the bouillon cup and the 
kettles of hot water passed round the table. 
To the right of the host was a fireless cooker 
and from this appeared the turkey, which 
had been boned. With this were served 
potatoes and asparagus tips. The salad 


which followed was in the form of an arti- 
choke, part of which had been hollowed out 
as a bowl for the mayonnaise dressing. The 
rest of the dinner needs no description. 
A course finished simply disappeared— 
that was all. That it found its way into 
the large Indian basket to the right of 
the hostess is a point to be told for the 
benefit of those who wish to emulate. As 
a bachelor the present writer needs only 
express his admiration and acknowledge 
his conversion. ‘‘ Domestic independence” 
had been demonstrated. 


Sunday Rest 


Mr. €pitor—‘In all my years of house- 
keeping, I had never been able to have 
an easy Sunday until last week,” remarked 
a well-balanced, thoughtful woman to me 
recently. 

“T really believe it pays,” she continued. 
“T had been brought up to think that dishes 
should not be allowed to stand over night, 
but a friend told me that she had turned 
over a new leaf and it should stay turned. 
Her family are together only on Sundays, 
and to spend the entire day in getting meals 
and washing dishes is certainly a waste of 
valuable time for any woman. 

“To make a long story short, two women 


who are practical, up-to-date housekeepers 
prefer to wash three times as many dishes 
Monday forenoon and have a comparatively 
restful, pleasant Sunday with their families.’” 
Would it not be wise for other house- 
keepers to follow suit and try a similar ex- 
periment? There is little comfort for a 
housekeeper to put on a good dress Sunday 
if she has a stack of dishes to wash. It has 
been a principle with a few women not to 
wash their supper dishes until morning. 
More and more do we need to simplify 
our manner of living if we are to live normal 
sane, serene lives. 
Carrie May Ashton. 
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TRIPED CHIPMUNK was very 
busy; very busy indeed! Old Mother 
West Wind, coming down from the 

Purple Hills very early in the morning, had 
found Striped Chipmunk up before her and 
hard at work. Later when jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun had climbed up into the sky the 
Merry Little Breezes had spied Striped 
Chipmunk whisking along the old stone 
wall, and had raced over to play with him; 
for the Merry Little Breezes were very fond 
of Striped Chipmunk.- They got there just 
in time to see him disappear under a great 
stone in the old wall. In a minute he was 
out again and off as fast as he could go to 
the old hickory tree. 

“Oh, Striped Chipmunk, come play with 
us!” shouted the Merry Little Breezes, 
running after him. 

But Striped Chipmunk just flirted his 
funny little tail, and winked with both his 
bright eyes at them. ; 

“Busy! busy! busy!” said Striped Chip- 
munk, hurrying along as fast as his short 
legs could take him. 

In a few minutes he was back again, but 
such a queer-looking fellow as he was! His 
head was twice as big as it had been before, 
and you would hardly have known that it 
was Striped Chipmunk but for the saucy 
way he twitched his funny little tail, and 
the spry way he scampered along the old 
stone wall. 

“Oh, Striped Chipmunk’s got the mumps,” 
shouted the Merry Little Breezes. 

But Striped Chipmunk said never a word. 
He couldn’t. He ran faster than ever until 
he disappeared under the big stone. When 
he popped his head out again he was just 
his usual saucy little self. 

“Say, Striped Chipmunk,” cried the 
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Merry Little Breezes, rushing over to him, 
“tell us how you happen to have pockets 
in your cheeks.” 

But Striped Chipmunk just snapped his 
bright eyes at them and said “Busy! busy! 
busy!” as he scuttled over to the hollow 
chestnut tree. 

The Merry Little Breezes saw that it was 
no use at all to try to tempt Striped Chip- 
munk to play with them or to answer 
questions. 

“T tell you what,” cried one, “let’s go ask 
Grandfather Frog how Striped Chipmunk 
happens to have pockets in his cheeks. 
He'll know.” 

Old Grandfather Frog sat on his big, 
green lily pad, blinking in the sun. It was 
very still; very, very still indeed. Suddenly 
out of the bulrushes burst the Merry Little 
Breezes, and surrounded old Grandfather 
Frog. And every one of them had brought 
to him a fat, foolish, green fly. 

Grandfather’s big goggly eyes sparkled, 
and he gave a funny little hop up into the air 
as he caught each foolish green fly. When 
the last one was safely inside his white and 
yellow waistcoat he settled himself comfort- 
ably on the big, green lily pad, and folded 
his hands over the foolish green flies. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“What is it you want this morning?” 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog,” cried the Merry 
Little Breezes, “tell us how it happens that 
Striped Chipmunk has pockets in his cheeks. 
Do tell us, Grandfather Frog. Please do!” 

Presently Grandfather Frog began: “Once 
upon a time, a long, long while ago, when 
the world was young, before old King Bear 
stopped being king, Mr. Chipmunk, Striped 
Chipmunk’s great-great-great-grandfather a 
thousand times removed, was the smallest 
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Striped Chipmunk’s Pockets 


Then she sat Mr. Chipmunk upon an old stump where all could see him 


of the squirrels, just as Striped Chipmunk is 
now. But he didn’t mind that, not the 
least little bit. Mr. Chipmunk went his way 
happy and contented, and he was such a 
merry little fellow and so full of fun and cut 
such funny capers that everybody loved Mr. 
Chipmunk. 

“One day, when the nights were cool and 
all the trees had put on their brilliant colors, 
Old Mother Nature sent word down across 
the Green Meadows that every squirrel 
should gather and store away for her a 
thousand nuts. 

“Mr. Gray Squirrel grumbled. Mr. Fox 
Squirrel grumbled. Mr. Red Squirrel grum- 
bled. But they didn’t dare disobey Old 
Mother Nature, so they all set out, each to 
gather a thousand nuts. And Mr. Chip- 
munk alone was pleasant and cheerful. 


“When they reached the nut trees, what 
do you suppose they discovered? Why, that 
they had been so greedy that they had eaten 
most of the nuts, and it was going to be 
hard work to find and store away a thousand 
nuts for Old Mother Nature. Then they 
began to hurry. Most of them were great 
climbers and could get the nuts still left on 
the trees, but Mr. Chipmunk was a poor 
climber, so he had to be content with those 
on the ground. 

“Finally Mr. Gray Squirrel announced 
that he had found his thousand nuts. 
Mr. Fox Squirrel announced that he had 
found his thousand nuts. The next day 
Mr. Red Squirrel stopped hunting because 
he had his thousand nuts. 

“But Mr. Chipmunk had hardly more 
than half that many. And that night he 


Then 
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made a dreadful discovery—someone had 
found his secret storehouse and had stolen 
some of his precious nuts! 

“*Tt’s of no use to cry over what can’t be 
helped,’ said Mr. Chipmunk, and the next 
morning he bravely started out again. He 
had worked so hard that he had grown 
thinner and thinner, until now he was only 
a shadow of his old self. But he was as 
cheerful as ever, and kept right on hunting 
_and hunting for stray nuts. Mr. Gray 
Squirrel and Mr. Fox Squirrel and Mr. Red 
Squirrel sat around and rested and made fun 
of him. : 

“And then Old Mother Nature came 
down across the Green Meadows. First 
Mr. Gray Squirrel took her tohis storehouse, 
and she counted his thousand nuts. Then 
Mr. Fox Squirrel led her to his storehouse, 
and she counted his thousand nuts, Then 
Mr. Red Squirrel showed her his store- 
house, and she counted his thousand nuts. 

“Last of all Mr. Chipmunk led her to his 
secret storehouse and showed her the pile of 
nuts he had worked so hard to get. Old 
Mother Nature didn’t need to count them 
to see that there wasn’t a thousand there. 

“*T’ve done the best I could,’ said Mr. 
Chipmunk, bravely; and he trembled all 
over, he was so tired. 

“Old Mother Nature said never a word, 
but went out on the Green Meadows and 
sent the Merry Little Breezes to call togeth- 
er all the Little Meadow People and all the 
Little Forest Folk. When they had gath- 
ered before her she suddenly turned to Mr. 
Gray Squirrel. 

“*Go bring me a hundred nuts from your 
storehouse,’ said she. 

. “Then she turned to Mr. Fox Squirrel. 
‘Go bring me a hundred nuts from your 
storehouse,’ said she. 

“Last of all, she called Mr. Red Squirrel 
out where all could see him. Mr. Red Squir- 
rel crept out. His teeth chattered, and his 
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tail, of which he was so proud, dragged on 
the ground; for you see Mr. Red Squirrel 


‘~had something on his mind. 


“Then Old Mother Nature told how she 
had ordered each squirrel to get and store 
for her a thousand nuts. She told just how 
selfish Mr. Gray Squirrel and Mr. Fox. 
Squirrel had been. She told just how hard 
Mr. Chipmunk had worked; and then she 
told how part of his precious store had been 
stolen. 

“** And there,’ said Old Mother Nature in 
a loud voice so that everyone should hear, 
‘there is the thief!’ 

“Then she commanded Mr. Red Squirrel 
to go te his storehouse and bring her half of 
the biggest and best nuts he had there! 

“When all the nuts had been brought to 
her by Mr. Gray Squirrel and Mr. Fox 
Squirrel and Mr. Red Squirrel, Old Mother 
Nature gathered them up and put them in 
the secret storehouse for Mr. Chipmunk. 
Then she sat Mr. Chipmunk upon an old 
stump where all could see him, and she said: 

“*Mr. Chipmunk, because you have been 
faithful, because you have been cheerful, 
because you have done your best, henceforth 
you shall have two pockets, one in each 
cheek, so that you can carry two nuts at 
once. You will not have to work so hard 
the next time I tell you to store a thousand 
nuts.’ 

“And all the little Meadow People and all 
the little Forest Folk shouted, ‘Hurrah for 
Mr. Chipmunk!’ All but his cousins, Mr. 
Gray Squirrel and Mr. Fox Squirrel and Mr. 
Red Squirrel, who hid themselves for shame. 

“And ever since that time, long ago when 
the world was young, the Chipmunks have 
had pockets in their cheeks.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” cried the Merry 
Little Breezes to Grandfather Frog. Then 
they all raced across the Green Meadows 
to shake down some more nuts for Striped 
Chipmunk. 
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A Hat Made of Fans 


Southern girls make, for seashore and country wear, 
fan hats that are shade-giving and light in weight. 
The one shown here is made of a large and a 
small fan. The larger one is fastened on a 
band made to fit the head, and the smaller 
one is mounted upon a similar band. 

The fans used are the inexpensive 
Chinese variety woven of finely 
split bamboo 
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Summery 


Neckwear 


Easily Made 


Designs by 


E. BERTUA PRATT 


Patterns CANNOT be furnished 


A Lavender Cravat with 
Embroidered Ends 
To be worn with the ends long 


A Handkerchief Linen Jabot 
Made with fagoting and Cluny lace 
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Summery Neckwear 


A Filet Net Collar with Irish lace edge and darned border, 
and a satin bow 


A tailoredlooking, yellow-striped Bow with a dainty 
- white medallion inserted 
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A Plea for Adoption 


The Large Opportunity, Not to Say Duty, Which Confronts 


Childless 


Mr. Epiror—I have been reading the 
letter by “Childless” in the April number 
of our loved magazine. She says: “Suppose 
your four children do not come, . . . what 
are you going to do about it?” Let me tell 
you, my dear “Childless,” what I and hun- 
dreds of others did about it. 

After death had claimed the one child 
that had been given me and which I loved 
with all a mother’s devotion from the mo- 
ment I knew he was coming to me, it seemed 
as though I could not bear the loneliness of 
it, and added to my grief was the bitter 
knowledge that motherhood would never 
again be my lot. I bore my sorrow just as 
long as I could, and when it seemed as if I 
could stand it no longer, for my thoughts 
were constantly of my lost child, I began a 
search through public and private institu- 
tions for some homeless little one to whom 
I could open my heart and home. 

As my health was poor I felt that I could 
not care for a sickly child, but otherwise 
was not extremely hard to please. I finally 
found two darling little boys, one the child 
of extremely poor but honest, healthy par- 
ents, the other a little orphan. I took my 
husband to visit the two. I am thankful 
that my husband’s love for me was strong 
enough to lead him to adopt a strange child, 
even if it would give me happiness. To- 
gether we chose the former little chap, a 
very loving, bright and happy child. 

That was years ago and to-day he is our 
idol. He is far from perfect; is just a nor- 
mal, mischievous, fun-loving boy, but I really 
think we feel toward him as if he was our 
very own, and could I have my little angel, 


Couples 


son back by giving up our Harold, I could 
not give him up. 

Many croakers—pardon the word, but so 
they seemed to me—came to me with long 
faces asking if I realized the tremendous 
responsibility I had undertaken. Pshaw! 
Any child is a great responsibility; one can 
never be sure what one’s own child may grow 
to be, and the chance that one may make a 
splendid man of a boy who otherwise would 
remain a charge upon charity is surely 
sufficient incentive to induce one to brave 
the responsibility. 

Some states have at the state house the 
headquarters of a commission having in 
charge all minors in the care of the state. 
These children are boarded among private 
families and are not allowed to stay with one 
family for many years, usually not over two, 
People who wish to adopt a child may apply 
to this commission for one to board; in this 
way an opportunity to thoroughly know the 
child is given. If one wishes to take a 
very young child, information in regard to 
it can often be obtained from maternity 
hospitals. 

The illegitimate children of parents who 
are otherwise respectable and honest almost 
invariably make very beautiful and bright 
children. I know one woman who has 
adopted three children and has a very happy 
family as a consequence. Where there is a 
will there’s a way, and, dear “Childless,” 
do try and make up your mind to give some 
dear, unfortunate child the benefit of the 
waiting home and your loving heart, and in 
so doing I feel sure you will reach a great 
reward. Kentucky. 
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DISCOVERIES 


Every housekeeper is a Discoverer, at one lime or another. 
deyartment of the magazine, are paid for at one cent per printed word 


Items for this, the most popular 


# I never travel without a little blank book 
in which I make a careful note of anything 
new in the preparation or combination of 
foods; any NOVELTY in service, or other 
idea that may help me introduce variety in 
my home menus. After I returned from 
Europe I consulted my housekeeper’s jour- 
nal frequently. An Amsterdam idea was 
to serve stewed fruit with fowl, and we have 
found the combination good. At the 
Cheshire Cheese, the London tavern be- 
loved by Samuel Johnson, I learned to 
serve toasted cheese and toast in a most 
delectable way. My afternoon tea at Rum- 
pelmayer’s—that smart Parisian rendez- 
vous for lovers of good pastry and cakes 
gave me the thought of baking chocolate 
cakes in individuai tins, cutting each cake 
apart, scooping out the center, and filling with 
whipped cream before icing with chocolate. 
When I occasionally stir grated cheese 
through mashed potatoes, I remember that I 
first had the dish inItaly. [always jot down, 
also, a typical menu for each country, so 
that when I want to have a French déjeuner, 
an English high tea, or an Italian colazione, 
I will know just what to serve. F. R. 


# I wondered why a BOUQUET of garden 
flowers retained its freshness much longer 
than another bouquet, cut at the same time, 
and kept in the same temperature. I dis- 


covered that I had put a few sprays of mint 
—in this case spearmint—in one vase and 
not in the other. I have since experi- 
mented with mint in bouquets, and have come 
to the conclusion that the pungent, essential 
oil of the mint keeps the water cool and fresh. 
Try it with sweet peas, pansies and flowers 
which fade quickly after cutting. It would 
be worth while to have a plant of mint in 
the garden for this purpose. E. S. 


# Although the laws of etiquette forbid 
leaving the spoon in the teacup, I was in- 
structed by the waiter on board a boat_last 
summer to leave my spoon in my cup when 
the boat was in a rough sea, and I found 
that this unmannerly act prevented the 
liquid from being SPILLED into the saucer. 
The spoon breaks the rhythmic movement 
of the liquid. There are exceptions to all 
rules, even of etiquette, apparently. A. A. S. 


# When leaving town for a week-end trip 
or a summer vacation, did you ever think 
to put in your trunk a telephone directory? 
It takes very little room and will be found 
invaluable for exact addresses, when direct- 
ing postals and letters to your acquaint- 
ances in town. S. J. 


# Common kerosene oii works wonders in 
keeping MOSQUITOES out of the house, 
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Last summer we were pestered with this 
awful nuisance night after night, and on one 
occasion killed between thirty and forty in 
our bedroom, at midnight. The following 
day I took a woolen cloth, put a little kero- 
sene oil on it, and rubbed both sides of the 
wire mesh of the screens with it. That night 
one lonely mosquito disturbed our rest. 
Two or three times each week I rubbed the 
screens in like manner, and we enjoyed 
peace the rest of the summer. The odor 
from the oil remains only a few minutes, 
and the oil itself preserves the screens and 


keeps away flies. A. K. 


# When cravenette BOOTS and pumps 
become too stained and soiled to be cleaned 
by brushing, try washing them with a 
sponge saturated with warm suds made 
from any pure white soap. Scrub until the 
stains disappear, rinse with clear water, 
and dry slowly in sunshine if possible. If 
not, substitute gentle artificial heat. Care 
must be exercised not to subject the fabric 
and leather to too high a temperature. 
When thoroughly dry, the shoes will look 
as fresh as when purchased. G. M. B. 


# The summer bathing enthusiast should 
wear a substantial BELT by which he can 


be grasped, in case of accident. This is my 
brother’s conclusion, and, as he has saved 
two persons who were in danger of drown- 
ing, his opinion is entitled to consideration. 
He says a man’s bathing suit offers no 
“hold” at all, and a woman’s is little better, 
since the material is seldom strong enough to 
stand much strain. For this reason, every 
bather should wear a stout leather belt, 
rather narrow and loosely clasped. M. P. 


# If the day is not too hot, baked beans 
are an excellent addition to the picnic lunch. 
They must be left in the oven until the 
last moment. If they are wrapped in 
six or eight thicknesses of newspaper, 
they will retain their heat for some time. 


L. H. W 


# A good way to keep tent flaps from flap- 
ping is to fasten them back over the guy 
ropes with clothespins. W. 
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# I washed my white linen parasol without 
taking it from the frame. With a small 
brush and a dish of warm soapsuds I 
scrubbed it while open. Then I poured 
boiling water through it, finally rinsing it 
with cold water. I hung it, still open, on 
the line, outdoors, pinning it by the little 
strap. When it was dry it looked as if it 
had been starched and ironed, and was pure 
white. E.H.S. 


# The back nets placed behind the serving 
lines of our TENNIS court are made of two 
widths of ordinary “chicken wire” netting, 
fastened to three-inch posts. They are far 
better than the back nets made of cotton 
or manila netting. I planted morning- 
glories at the foot of these nets on the outer 
side. The plants covered the nets well, and 
the striking of the balls did not retard the 
growth of the vines. The ground where 
the seeds are planted must be kept free 
from grass roots and weeds. H. S. S. 


# We spent last summer at the seashore 
and the damp sea air caused rust marks to 
appear around buttons, and on the buttons 
themselves. Next year we will have pearl, 
or no buttons at all, on our dresses. H. M.N. 


#A handy article to have when auto- 
mobiling is a small MIRROR. This pleases 
not only the fair passengers, but the chauf- 
feur as well—especially after dark. If the 
spark plug needs cleaning, the carburetor 
adjusting, or a thousand and one things that 
may and do happen, the mirror can be 
held in front of the headlight to reflect 
the I'ght back cn the engine, or where it is 
needed. For of course matches cannot be 
used near the gasoline tank. L. T.S. 

es) 
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# The Hindus have a very effective way of 
taking the bitterness out of CUCUMBERS 
and making them taste sweet and wholesome. 
A thin slice is cut from the stem end of the 
cucumber. The cut end is then pricked 
with a sharp-tined fork, and the part that 
has been cut off is rubbed over the cut 
end—say a dozen times or more, until con- 
siderable foam is formed. This, it is 
claimed, will draw out all bitterness from 
the vegetable. A thin slice is then cut 
from the end, thus removing the white, 
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foamy substance, and the rest is found to 
be perfectly sweet. Saint Nihal Singh. 


# This AMUSEMENT for the boy or girl 
under ten never fails of an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. A small tin pail filled with 
water, and a large soft paint brush 
are the tools. Any painted surface 
out of doors will furnish a place of 
operation. As the dusty surface 
brightens to its original color under 
the wet brush, the child seems to 
himself to be really painting, and 
the interest will last for hours. This 
occupation is not as trifling as it may 
seem at first glance. Eye and hand 
are trained to steadiness, and the child 
is obliged to be in the fresh air. A.L.S. 
CAs 
# Many women dislike to wear gloves 
when gardening, and yet dread the 
stains under the nails which inevitably 
occur unless gloves are worn. Before 
going into the garden, fill the nails 
with a pure white soap. When the 


will come out with it. M.C. D. 

# A heavy, all-wool abdominal band, worn 
next to the body—on even the warmest 
days—when swimming, prevents chilliness 
on coming from the water, and is an ad- 
mirable precaution against cramps. J.C. M. 


It took a sure-enough Discoverer to think up a table 
that included its own chairs. Possibly kitchenette 
quarters were responsible for its invention. 


* It is almost impossible for a young mother 
to choose wisely when selecting her first 
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baby’s LAYETTE. She is told of so many 
things she must have, that she finds after- 
ward that she rarely uses; and there are 
so many more she has to add later, that 
no one thought to mention. 


Showing the table unchaired. This is an ideal piece of furniture 
for cards, but it is not restricted to that use, by any means. 


hands are washed afterward, the soap will 
dissolve beneath the nails, and all the dirt 


So, if this delightful task ever falls to me 
again, I shall spend less on lace edgings and 
cobweb insertions, and set aside the amount 
saved, for extra laundry work. To keep a 
baby dainty and sweet requires an almost 
incredible amount of washing and ironing. 
If the young mother attempts it, she will 
have little time left for her baby, herself, 
her husband, or her home. 

In addition to counting on plentiful 
laundering, I shall make the little garments 
simpler, and put my surplus time into pre- 
paring more of them. A half dozen each, 
of muslin slips, petticoats, and flannel 
underskirts; six dozen diapers; one-half 
dozen each of cashmere stockings, shirts, 
and abdominal bands; four bath wrappers 
and “nightingales”; and one full dozen 
nightgowns are necessary—but no more. 
The latter need as frequent changing as 
the diapers, and yet very few people pro- 
vide more than three or four. This gives 
no opportunity for more than a hurried 
rinsing, whereas this garment needs careful 
sterilizing and airing more than any other 

I would buy the shaped diapers rather 
than the straight goods. Though more 
expensive, they wear splendidly, and fit 
infinitely better. I would expend nothing 
on costly bath sponges, which soon become 
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so filthy (despite the best care) that they 
are a menace to baby’s tender skin. In- 
stead, I would hem all the old linen and 
damask squares I could find into wash 
cloths of different sizes for the face, ears, 
nostrils, eyes, and body; those for the eyes 
being kept carefully apart. These cloths 
should be boiled for twenty minutes in a 
soda or boric solution, and then sealed up 
until needed; and they should be fre- 
quently discarded. It is well, also, to keep 
some very soft bits of linen to clean the 
baby’s mouth with, using each piece only 
once. “Thrush” and other infantile throat 
diseases lurk in dirty washcloths. 

Lastly I would not save the baby’s 
“best” clothes with the idea of economiz- 
ing, for the dear little mites grow at an 
unconscionable rate, and many a real-lace 
bonnet and filmy slip have been labored 
over to be worn only two or three times. 


J.S.B. 


# When the thermometer goes to rrodegrees 
in the shade, as it frequently does in central 
California, new devices for keeping the body 
temperature below fever heat have to be re- 
sorted to. A shallow pan of water in which 
a liberal quantity of salt is placed, located 
in front of an electric fan, and with the 
fan tilted down to blow across it, develops 
an IMITATION SEA BREEZE, which is 
quite refreshing to inland dwellers. C. E. J. 


#A delicious drink for a picnic, or for 
luncheon on a hot day, is made as follows: 
One quart of cold coffee, which has been 
poured from the grounds as soon as made; 


New furniture for the outdoor people. 
home carpentry ? 
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one cup of sweet cream; two eggs thor- 
oughly beaten. Stir all well together, 
sweeten to taste, and serve, ice cold, with 
lettuce or cucumber sandwiches. S. W. 


# In the summer time, when so many of us 
use Japanese lanterns for decoration, it is 
well to put sand or small stones in the bot- 
toms of the lanterns. This keeps them from 
swinging in the wind, and will save many a 
lantern from burning. “Penn.” 


preparing GREENS, especially of 


the wild variety, nothing should be taken 
for granted, since invisible worms are very 
difficult to dislodge. After washing them 
almost leaf by leaf and through several 
waters, if you will let them stand an hour 
or more in strong salt water, you may be 
surprised to find that more worms, stupe- 
fied by the salt, have dropped to the bot- 
tom of the pan, when, but for this precau- 
tion, their presence would have remained 
undiscovered. M. E. S. H. 


# We read of scores of uses of the LEMON, 
but I have learned to my sorrow what not 
to do with it. Do not cut a lemon on 
marble, oilcloth, porcelain, or enamel, or 
allow the juice to stand on those places. 
I have used lemons freely for toilet pur- 
poses, and found that the juice, while it 


Doesn't it suggest lunching under the trees—also an opportunity fcr 
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softens and smooths the skin, 
roughens the enamel of the bath- 
room basin and kitchen sink. 
G. M. G. 


#I find one of the collapsible, 
pasteboard hatboxes a boon when 
traveling. It can be folded up 
and packed in the bottom of a 
trunk, and restored to the original 
shape on reaching one’s destina- 
tion. These boxes are sold by all 
large hat stores. Some of them are 
covered with cretonne and are 


very dainty. L.A. K. 


*® The officers of the Boys’ Brigade 
in our town had a meeting a short 
time ago, aad I plume myself on 
my REFRESHMENT table. A 
plate was placed for each guest, and on 
each plate was a sandwich. Well-starched 
napkins were arranged over the sand- 
wiches to form tents. It was cherry sea- 
son, and I had cherries piled like cannon 
balls at the four corners of the table, with a 
small flag in the center of each pile. I 
made jelly roll, and, instead of rolling it in 
the conventional shape, I rolled it more 
into a cone, which, after being coated with 
chocolate, and mounted on two large sugar 
cakes (an ordinary wooden skewer being 
used for an axle), made an excellent substi- 
tute foracannon. I had covered the table 
with a white cloth, but on top of this I laid 
three sheets of crepe paper, one white, one 
red, and one blue. We served the coffee 
in tin cups, tied with red, white and blue 
ribbon. The guests took these cups home 
as souvenirs. A. T. 


# When I pick peas or beans, I don my 
clothespin apron, which has two large 
pockets. In this way I am able to pick 
with both hands, putting the -vegetable; 
into my roomy pockets. C. D. H. 


# During a visit at the beach, I noticed a 
convenience that a friend had for her chil- 
dren. She kept an ordinary shaving brush 
in the bath house. After the children had 


A settle with a shade-providing top is another open-air Discovery. It 
is cool-looking and pleasing against a te td 


# A sliding shelf is a great convenience in 
a linen closet. It may be drawn out and the 
piles of linen placed on it to be sorted. Also 
piles to be taken out may be made up on it. 


Lc 


# A long black beetle crawled into the ear of 
a friend who was sleeping in an unscreened 
balcony. As it caused her great distress, 
we hurried to the doctor. He placed her in 


ckground of dark green trees 
dried their feet on a towel, they brushed 
them over with the soft brush, which took 
off every bit of the sand. A. M. 


# Cheese packed in salt will dry perfectly 
for grating, without growing either strong 
or moldy. M.S. M. 


# The nicest thing for dusting corners, or 
the tops of books in an open bookcase, is a 
large, round camel’s hair brush called a 
“painter’s duster.”” A good one costs So 
cents or more, but it will last a lifetime. 
E. L. T. - 


* Have just read in your Discoveries of 
driving away RATS by the use of pepper- 
mint. I, too, have had a “peppermint ex- 
perience.” My pantry shelves were alive 
with red ants. I accidentally spilled the 
contents of a peppermint bottle, and dis- 
covered a sure “chaser” for the little pests. 
M. G. R. 
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a dark room, lighting a single candle. The 
insect worked its way backward and out to 
the light. The doctor assured us that a 
living INSECT would always do this, hence 
this method of removal should be resorted 
to as speedily as possible. M. E. R. 


# If those of you who have a husband or 
brother or sister working in an office will go 
to the trouble of making a flat CUSHION 
for the chair of the worker, you will find that 
it saves the trousers or skirt from getting 
“shiny” and also helps to retain the gar- 
ment inform. F. C. D. 


Thavealwayspacked my MIRRORS, with 
fear and trembling, lest they should become 
broken. Even when packed in their own 
box with plenty of tissue paper tucked in, I 
have not felt sure that the jolts and jars 
would not result in their breaking. Finally 
a “discovery” presented itself. I covered 
two thin pasteboard discs, which were half 
an inch larger in diameter than my round 
mirror—one with the fuzziest cotton flannel 
that I could buy, the other with dark 
cretonne. On the cotton flannel disc, I 
put a pocket of the cretonne, extending 
half-way up the circle, with the selvage at 
the top. When both discs were smoothly 
covered, I whipped the two together, leav- 
ing a space at the top to slip in my mirror. 
I tied a bow around the handle to hold it 
in place. Chamois might be used instead 
of cotton flannel, but becomes more easily 
soiled. Cotton flannel in the dull greens 
makes a satisfactory color for traveling. 
With it cretonne in which the same tone 
appears and ribbon in matching or con- 
trasting colors could be used. A. L. P. 


# In the side pockets of the automobile I 


always keep several folded motor VEILS 
with a few veil pins stuck through them, 
ready to offer anyone we may happen to 
take on a ride unexpectedly. Many a trip 
would have been spoiled for our friends had 
not the veils been handy. An acquaintance 
always lias a chiffon veil tucked inside the 
crown of her hat. The small roll takes up 
no room, and when she is asked to ride 
home from a place, she can make her hat 
secure and thus thoroughly enjoy herself. 


# When the closed country house of some 
friends was broken into, every locked door 
and drawer was sawed out. 


There were 
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few valuables in the house, then, so that the 
expense of repairing the doors and furniture 
was much greater than the loss of the stolen 
articles. I no longer lock up things; it is 
only a clue to a BURGLAR, anyway. 
And if my things are going to be stolen, - 
at least my furniture will be left intact. 
E. L. F. 


# “Tt will be flat and stale by to-morrow,” 
they said of the perfectly good half 
WATERMELON that was left. But it 
wasn’t, for I melted a little paraffin in a 
jelly-cake pan, dipped the cut end into it, 
and put the melon into the cellar. Two 
days later when the watermelon was cut it 
was as fresh and had as good flavor as if it 
had been kept in its own green shell. L. R. 


* The little Japanese seeds, which, if put 
into a glass of water, will bloom into flowers, 
are a never-ending joy to children and 
will keep them amused when TRAVELING. 
A box of mixed beads, with several large 
blunt needles and some strands of colored 
thread, will also amuse children on a tire- 
some journey. An unusually lively boy 
who was just learning to tell the time 
received a dollar watch, just as he was start- 
ing on a long trip. His mother declares 
that never was a dollar spent more profit- 
ably. M. P. J. 


# When preparing for a camping or tramp- 
ing trip do not fail to put in a generous 
supply of PEPPERMINT candies. There 
will come many days, probably, when you 
will be unable to secure cold water. Before 
taking a drink of the tepid liquid which will 
be your only choice, place a peppermint in 
your mouth and allow it to dissolve. Drink 
the water and it will taste as cold as ice 
water. F. N. M. 


# On my coffee can I have pasted a label 
bearing my recipe for making coffee. If 
I am ill, any member of the family can 
make satisfactory coffee by following 
directions. K. D. S. 


# When buying stamps to inclose in a 
letter, ask for them with a bit of the margin 
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attached. Paste to your letter by this 
margin and they can be easily detached 
when they reach their destination. A. R.A, 
‘= Or attach the stamps to the paper by 
means of a clip or a pin; don’t lap them— 
please!—The Editors. 


# Watch a man facing the problem of 
grease, with his motor. He has one unfail- 
ing remedy—COTTON WASTE. If the 
machine needs cleaning, he produces his 
bunch of waste; if the oil is dripping to the 
floor, a handful of waste removes it. If his 
hands are greasy, he doesn’t use a good 
towel, and then try to wash it; he uses 
cotton waste and burns it when it will 
absorb no more. If women who do their 
own work would go to the nearest hard- 
ware store and buy this inexpensive cotton 
waste, they would find their labors much 
lessened. The saucepan, or the greasy fry- 
ing pan, if wiped with the waste soon after 
being taken from the stove, will need noth- 
ing more than rinsing. And dishwashing 
would be made easy if all greasy or sticky 
dishes were wiped off with the waste before 
being washed. M. K. H. 


* For chopping candied ‘peel or raisins, rub 
a little butter on each side of the chopping 
knife and the work will be much more easily 


accomplished. B. E. R. 


* Most porters make up berths so that one’s 
head is toward the engine. Experience has 
taught me that, in case of a collision or even 
a common quick stop, this may mean a 
bruised head or a wrenched neck. So I 
always ask to have my BERTH made up 
with my feet toward the engine. In a 
recent collision I was the only person in a 
crowded car who escaped more or less 
serious injury; and I believe that I owe this 
seemingly providential escape to my position, 
as when I was thrown with the force of the 
impact, I alighted, as it were, on my feet, 
while other passengers were thrown head- 
foremost. M. P. 


* Last year was one of the worst years for 
MOSQUITOES in the history of New 
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Jersey. Although every window and door 
was perfectly screened, we were still much 
bothered by the pest, and discovered that 
they were entering by the chimneys. We 
purchased black netting and siretched it 
over the openings of the ficeplaces. The 
netting was hardly notice: sie and the house 
was soon completely rid of mosquitoes. 
Miss M. L. B., East Orange, New Jersey. 


It can be left out in the rain—that's the advantage of 
this new waterproof porch chair made of willow. 


But keep the book dry. 


*# In washing my luncheon set I tack all the 
small doilies to a broad piece of tape, with 
a few stitches. They are more easily hung 
on the clothesline, and there is less chance 
that a stray one will get lost in the tub or 
be blown away. M. S. 


#A “church coin handkerchief” makes a 
nice gift. This may be made from any 
dainty handkerchief, with a pretty medal- 
lion sewed on one corner to form a pocket, 
and closed with a tiny button and loop or 
buttonhole. The coin for the collection 
can be slipped into this pocket and taken 
safely to church. S. S. T. 


* By standing a wet umbrella on its handle 
to let it drain, as advised by A. V.T., I ruined 
an umbrella. The handle became soaked 
with water, then straightened out, which 
spoiled it entirely. H. K. S. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mothers are the same everywhere, 

and their letters, whether they come 
from New England, Florida, or California, 
all sing the same song of praise for the 
“New Fourth of July,” the twentieth-cen- 
tury Fourth and the relief which it is bring- 
ing tothem. These letters, or a few of them, 
given in this number under-the department, 
“What Do You Say?” tell of athletic sports 
in public parks, band concerts, historical 
scenes enacted, and fireworks handled by 
responsible people; these instead of the 
old -Fourth of noise, disorderliness, and 
danger. 

And the secret of making the children 
just as happy under the new régime as the 
old is to keep them busy with things to see 
and do. Their minds must beoccupied with 
other interests—well occupied, teo—before 
they can forget those beloved firecrackers, 
which explode in their fingers, and the de- 
lightful and deadly toy pistols. 

The Fourth with the crowded program 
may mean a lot of very tired, and perhaps 
very cross, children at bedtime, but, at 
least, they will be all whole! 


Cooperative Buying 


It seems almost too good to be true— 

the new, organized plan to reduce the 
cost of living whichis afoot in New York City. 
The codperative purchas: of household sup- 
plies is the contemplated method. An asso- 
ciation has been formed which hopes to 
secure the codperation, at the outset, of 
300,000 families who will agree to buy their 
supplies only from those retailers who are 
_ guaranteed by the association. These re- 


tail merchants, the most reputable to be 
found, are to unite in eliminating expenses 
by means of associated effort. The pro- 
motors of the plan hope to save the consumer 
6 per cent on present expenditures and give 
an accident insurance policy into the bar- 
gain. The ultimate purpose is to push the 
project throughout the United States. 

There are two large and apparently suc- 
cessful coéperative purchasing associations 
in our country, one with headquarters in 
Minneapolis and the other in San Francisco. 
The membership of both consists largely 
of farmers. The immense success of co- 
operative buying in England, with its more 
closely populated and homogeneous centers, 
is well known. 


Inspect Cold-Storage Foods 


, Bad food, no matter how carefully 
stored or strictly dated, will not come 
out of the warehouse good. Thiselemen- 
tary fact seems to have been overlooked by 
state legislators the past season. They are 
strong for the proper length of storage and 
for the dating of foods. When it comes, 
however, to vigorous inspection, at en- 
trance and exit from the warehouse, they 
are not so efficient. Statutes have been 
passed in New York, New Jersey and 
Indiana, and other states have considered 
bills of like character. 

The various bills proposed are much alike. 
They require that cold-storage products be 
branded as such; that they bear dates 
showing when they were put into cold stor- 
age and when taken out; and that certain 
products be stored only a given length of 
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time. The restorage of foods once with- 
drawn from storage is prohibited. The 
New Jersey law, for instance, fixes the stor- 
age limit at ten months. The proposed 
national law, which is being widely pat- 
terned after, provides these maximum stor- 
age limits: Beef, seven months; veal, pork, 
sheep, four months; lamb, poultry, fish, 
game, eggs, butter, three months; and so on. 

The object of these measures, of course, is 
to protect the public against food that has 
deteriorated, but the legislators seem to 
have assumed that all food is good when 
placed in storage, and that only the length 
of storage affects it. Yet there are other 
factors, important ones: the degree of cold 
employed, the amount of humidity, the sea- 
son at which the food enters storage. The 
storage men themselves, who in many in- 
stances have no financial interest in the 
products stored, would like these points 
carefully determined by the federal govern- 
ment, through experimentation, before the 
states make hard-and-fast rules without due 
regard to the scientific principles. It is to 
their advantage to have the products come 
out of their warehouses in good condition. 

Regular and strict inspection of cold-stor- 
age foods is imperative, both at entrance to 
and removal from warehouse. Let’s have 
inspection, first; meanwhile the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington is study- 
ing the problem and enriching the data 
available to the states. 


An Interesting Decision 


/ A curious and very interesting thing 

SY has happened in the course of the en- 
forcement of the national Pure Food Law. 

The use of saccharin in manufactured 
food products has been forbidden. And 
this by decree of the so-called referee board 
of chemists of which Dr. Ira Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University is a member. Sac- 
charin was originally discovered in the lab- 
oratory of Dr. Remsen, and the patented 
process by which it is made was invented by 
Dr. Fahlburg and Dr. Remsen. 

Saccharin is a coal-tar product. It has 
enormous sweetening power; three-tenths cf 
a grain of saccharin being equal to about 
two hundred grains of sugar in this respect. 
It is so sweet that the most minute speck 
taken on the tongue creates a painful sens-- 
tion because of its intensity. 

This quality made it a cheap substitute 
for sugar in the manufacture of many food 


products, including candies, preserves, and 
even beer. As its use increased, there arose 
a question as to its effect upon the system. 
Saccharin is used by the medical fraternity 
in cases of diabetes where the system cannot 
oxidize, or digest, carbohydrates and yet 
craves sweets. This is a legitimate use if the 
amounts are prescribed by a physician. It 
has now been shown, however, that more 
than three-tenths of a grain per day, with 
continued use, produces digestive disturb- 
ance. The board has reported that “the 
addition of saccharin as a substitute for cane 
or other forms of sugar reduces the food 
value of the produce and hence lowers its 
quality.” This means that saccharin used 
in food after July 1, 1911 is an adulterant 
and against the law. It should be noted 
that its use is forbidden; not permitted even 
under labels. 

The one other notable decision of this 
referee board concerned benzoate of soda, 
which, against the contention of Dr. Wiley, 
was decreed a harmless preservative up to 
one-tenth of one per cent. in quantity. 

As the Birds Go, Expenses Grow 
By Kipling in one of his poems has pic- 
S27 tured the desolation which will reign 

“when the birds will all have died.” And 
the songless woods and fields seem actually 
at hand! As if this were not grim enough, 
scientists now point out the direct bearing 
of this birdless condition upon the cost of 
living. It is estimated that a loss of between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000 was sustained 
on last year’s cotton crop alone, by reason 
of the scarcity of these little destroyers of 
noxious insects. The total yearly loss, 
through different crops, is reckoned by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
at one billion dollars—added to the cost of 
living. Losses to food and cloth products in 
1910 amounted to something like $10 per 
person for the entire country. 

If sentiment, the love of beauty and song, 
will not move our lawmakers to save and 
restore the birds, perhaps these losses will. 
The agricultural interest is powerful in 
many state legislatures and in Congress. 

The most deadly enemy of the birds, in 
the North, is the house cat. This was 
clearly pointed out in an article in our May 
issue. Robins are destroyed by wholesale 
in the South by pot hunters. Birds of 
brilliant plumage are sacrificed to the vanity 
of woman. And so the birds are vanishing! 
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“Oi thin pressed th’ sharp point av th’ lower ind av th’ steel tendril inta th’ cork” 


Mrs. 


Dugan’ s Discovery 


How to Make Six Dozen Lamp Chimneys 
Out of Twelve Old Bottles 


By 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Author of ‘“ Pigs Is Pigs,” ‘‘ The Cheerful Smugglers,” etc. 


(In response to many requests, this sketch, the funniest thing Mr. Butler has done, is here reprinted 
from our August number, 1909.) 


AN day whin Oi was afther rum- 
magin’ in me cellar, Oi found wan 

dozen champagne bottles goin’ t’ 

waste, an’ ’twas a pity t’ see thim go t’ waste. 
Oi tuck a look at thim an’ Oi seen they was 
all in good condition, excipt they was full 
av champagne-wather. Puttin’ th’ twilve 
bottles t’ wan soide, Oi went inta th’ back 
yar-r-d, where th’ grapevine do be, an’ 
from th’ grapevine Oi tuck wan av thim 
long curly tendrils. A frind av mine so 
happened t’ be th’ prisidint av th’ United 
States Steel Company, an’ Oi sint him th’ 
long curly tendril from th’ grapevine, an’ Oi 
said, “Wud he mek me a duplicate av it in 


timpered steel?” Shure, he was glad t’ 
accommydate me, because wance me old 
man was afther buyin’ a share av steel 
stock from him whin no wan seemed t’ 
want anny. 

’*Twas not six weeks whin Oi resayved 
back from th’ prisidint av th’ steel trust 
th’ timpered steel imitation av th’ curly 
tendril av th’ grapevine. 

Onta th’ upper ind av this, an’ crossways, 
*twas no thrick at all t’ fix a clothespin. 
Oi thin pressed th’ sharp point av th’ lower — 
ind av th’ steel tendril inta th’ cork av wan 
of th’ champagne bottles, an’ twisted th’ 
tendril around. Thin, by pullin’ sharp up- 
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Strothmanr. 


“An’ seated mesilf in th’ cinter av thim, 


ward on th’ clothespin, an’ at th’ same time 
houldin’ th’ bottle toight betwane me knees 

-which Oi had covered wid rosin to prevint 
th’ bottle slippin’—Oi drew out th’ cork. 

Oi laid th’ cork t’ wan soide an’ emptied 
th’ contints av th’ bottle down th’ drain, 
excipt wan small tumblerful, which Oi 
drank. 

Oi thin removed th’ cork from another 
bottle, an’ emptied th’ contints down th’ 
drain, excipt a small tumblerful, which Oi 
also drank. 

Oithin removed th’ cork from another bot- 
tle, an’ emptied th’ contints down th’ 
drain, excipt a small tumblerful, which 
Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed another bottle from th’ 
cork an’ emptied th’ drain down th’ contints, 
excipt a small tumblerful, which Oi drank. 

Oi thin removed—another drain from th’ 
contints—and—and emptied th’ small cork 
down th’ tumblerful, excipt a bottle—which 
Oi drank. 

Oi thin bottled another small remove— 
from th’ tumbler—excipt a small corkful— 
which Oi drained—an’ contentsed th’ drank 
down th’ bottle. 

Oi thin tankled a bump from ‘nother 
dottle an’—Oi mean Oi dunkleda tump from 
‘nother copple—you see, me frind, Oi mean 
Oi drankled a kump—Oi mean Oi cackled a 
—Oi mean Oi conkled—Oi—Oi—well, anny- 
how, Oi did it t’ all thim twilve bottles. 

Thim bottles was now all impty, an’ Oi 
steadied th’ house wid wan hand an’ counted 
th’ bottles wid th’ other. There was twinty- 


and thim goin’ ’round me continuous” 


siven left out av th’ dozen! Thin Oi got 
me scrubbin’ brush an’ a pail av wather t’ 
clane th’ bottles, but t’ me surprise Oi found 
Oi cu’d not git th’ brush inta th’ neck av 
th’ bottles. Oi therefore turned th’ twinty- 
siven bottles wrong side out, an’ scrubbed 
thim well, an’ turned thim roight side out agin. 


Strothmann, 


“Whin Oi counted thim, Oi found Oi had 
sivinty-two!” 
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Be this toime th’ house was revolvin’ 
rapid, an’ Oi sot on th’ floor an’ counted th’ 
bottles as they wint by. There was sixty- 
four av thim. Oiclumb t’ th’ kitchen table 
an’ produced out av th’ drawer th’ can- 
opener, on th’ hind legs av which was 
a glass cutter. Oi crept back carefully t’ th’ 
bottles, and seated mysilf in th’ cinter av 
thim, and thim goin’ round me continuous. 
By pritindin’ indifference t’ thim, an’ 
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springin’ at thim whin they was off their 
gyuard, Oi was able t’ catch thim wan at 
a toime.. Whin Oi had thus caught a bottle 
Oi held it firmly down—by lyin’ on it—an’ 
wid th’ glass cutter Oi cut off th’ bottom an’ 
th’ neck av it. These Oi put t’ wan soide, 
an’ what remained av th’ bottle made an 
excellent lamp chimney. 

When Oi counted thim, Oi found Oi hed 
sivinty-two! 


Drawn by Grace G. Wiederseim 


THE WoRKING WOMAN 


Us muvvers has an orful time, wif not one minute's 
west. 

As soon as all the child’ens baved, hair combed, teef 
bwushed an’ dwessed, 

We mus’—wight away—undwess ’em for a little mid- 
day nap; 

An’, while they sleeps, mus’ wash their clo’se, fwum 
little socks to cap! 


How muvers do wif more ’n ten, I weally doesn’t 
know; 

My las’ two comed at Chwis’mas, an’ I’m always on 
the go! 

Their farver, course, is Santa Claus: but he’s like 
uvver men— 

Don’t weally help wif child’en; only sees ’em now 


an’ then. 
KEY CAMMACK. 
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